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Death of Theodosius. 

Thk fame of Gratian, before he had accomplished CHAP, 
the twentieth year of his age, was e<]nal to that of / , - ' 

the most celebrated princes. His gentle and Character 
amiable disposition endeared him to his private duct of the 
friends, the graceful affability of his manners en- 
gaged the affection of the people: the men of A. D. 
letters, who enjoyed the liberality, acknowledged 
the taste and eloquence, of their sovereign ; his 
valour and dexterity in arms were etpially ap¬ 
plauded by the soldiers ; and the clergy considered 
VOL. V. jj 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


the hiunhic piety of Gratian as the first and most 

XX tK ' e^^ij virtues. The victory of Colmar iiad 

(levered tlie West from a formidable invasion ; 
aiid^ie "rateful provinces of the East ascribed the 
merits of Theodosius to the author of fits great¬ 
ness, aiid,-oE-the'pirtSie safety. Gratian snrvivc'd 
those memorable events oidy four or five years ; 
but he survived his reputation ; and, before he fell 
a victim to rebellion, he had lost, in a great Tuea- 
sure, the respect and confidence of the Roman 
world. 

lis (le- remarkable alteration of his character oi 

rets. 

rondnet, may not be imputed to the arts of flat- 
tery, which had besieged the son of Valentinian 
from his infancy; nor to the licadstrong j)assions 
which that gentle youth appears to have escaped. 
A more attcntivje view of the life of Gratian, may 
perhaps suggest the true cause of the disaj)point- 
meiit of the public hopes. Ilis apparent vir¬ 
tues, instead of being the hardy productions of 
experience and adversity, were the jtremature and 
artificial fruits of a royal education. The anxious 
tenderness of his father was continually employed 
to bestow on him those advantages, which he 
might perhaps esteem the more highly, as In* 
himself had been deprived of them ; and the 
most skilful masters of every science, and of every 
art, had laboured to form the mind and body 
of the young prince . The knowledge which 
they painfully communicated was displayed with 
ostentation, and celebrated with lavish praise. 

‘ ^'a[euti^un was less .iileiuive lo ilu- rtligion ol Ins son j since 
lie eiitru.sicd ilie (Hliication of Graiui^ to Au^onius, a jiiofcsscJ Pagan 



OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Ilis soft anJ tractable disposition received the (,\vXp. 
fair impression of tbcir judicious precepts, and > 
the absence of passion mii^ht easily be mistaPeu 
for the streiifflb of reason. His preceptor* "ra- 
dnally rose to the rank and consetpicnce of mi¬ 
nisters of state"; and, as they wisely dj/sembled 
their secret authority, he seemed to act with firm¬ 
ness, Avith propriety, and with juds^ment, on the 
most important occasions of his life and reign. 

But the influence of this elaborate instruction did 
not penetrate beyond the surface; and the skilful 
preceptors, who so accurately guided the steps of 
their royal pupil, could not infuse into his feeble 
and indolent character, the vigorous and indepen¬ 
dent principle of action, which renders the labo¬ 
rious pursuit of glory essentially necessary to the 
happiness, and almost to the existence, of the hero. 

As soon as time and accident had removed those 
faithful counsellors from the throne, the emperor 
of the West insensibly descended to tbe level of 
his natural genius; abandoned the reins of go- 
viaiiment to the ambitious hands which were 
str(‘tehed forwards to grasp them ; and amused his 
leisure with the most frivolous gratifications. A 
public sale of favour ind injustice was instituted, 
both in the court, and in the provinces, by the 

iMi'iii.do I'Acadeiuic: cits Inscniuion^, tom. x\. |>. 120—l.jts ). Tilt 
|Mnlical fame of Aiisniiiiis tiriKlcnius clit ol lii‘ '.tt. 

.Ati.'onuis was sncccs'-tvrly promottrl to tlit I’r.tionin |/ra;ftc- 
lure of Italy (A D. 377 ), ami of (I.iiii ,A. I), .i?.';.'; , and was at 
■tSngth iuctsted iviih the coiisulship 'A. Ij. , 1711 .;. He expressed his 
gratitude in a servde and iiisiiiid piece of (laltcry (Actio Graliaruni, 

1 ' (>ttc)—730.), whicli has urvived more worth} |irodiittions. 
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CHAU, worthless delegates of his power, whose merit it- 
^ was made A'acn/foe to question \ The conscience 
oNHifi credulous prince was directed by saints and 
bishrtps'^; who procured an Imperial edict to 
punish, as a capital offence, the violation, the 
neglect, or even the ignorance, of the divine law *. 
Among the various arts which had exorcised the 
youth of Gratian, he had applied himsell', with 
singular inclination and success, to manage the 
horse, to draw the bow, and to dart the javelin ; 
and these qualihcations, which miglit he useful to 
a soldier, were prostituted to the viler purposes 
of hunting. Large parks were inclosed for the 
Imperial pleasures, and plentifully stocked with 
every species of wild beasts ; and Gratian ne¬ 
glected the duties, and even the dignity, of his 
rank, to consume whole days in the vain dis})]ay 
of his dexterity and boldness in the ehace. The 
pride and wish ol the Roman emperor to exci'l 
in an art, in which he might he surpassed by the 
meanest of his slaves, reminded the numerous 
spectators of the examples of Nero and Comino- 
dus; but the chaste and temperate Gratian w as a 


■■ Dispulare de principali judicio non oportet. Sacrilfgii cnini 
iiislnr est dubilare, an is dignus sit, quem elcgcrit imperalor. Cotlex 
Justinian. I. ix. tit. xxix. leg. 3 . This convenient law was revived and 
promulgated, after the death ol Gratian, by the feeble court of Milan. 

* Ambrose composed, for his instruction, a theological treatise on 
the faith of the J rinity ; and rillcmont (ITist. des h.iiipereurs, tom. vu 
p. ISS. 169.) ascribes to the archbishop the merit of G.-atian's into¬ 
lerant laws. 

^ Qui divina 3 legis sanctitateni ncsciendo omittunt, aut negligerdo 
violant, etpflcndiint, sacrilcgiuni coinmittuiit Codex Justinian. I. ix. 
tit. xxix. leg. 1. Theodosius indeed may claim his share, in the merit 
of this comprehensive law. 
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.^stranger to their monstrous vices^ and his hands 
were stained only with'the blood of animals 

The behaviour of Gratian, which degraded his 
character in the eyes of mankind, could not* have 
disturbed the security of his reign, if the army had 
not been provoked to resent their peculia* injuries. 
As long as the young emperor was guided by the 
instructions of his masters, he professed himself 
the friend and pupil of the soldiers ; many of his 
hours rverc spent in the familiar conversation of 
the eaiiip ; and the health, the comforts, the re¬ 
wards, the honours, of his faithful troops, appeared 
to !)e the object of bis attentive concern. But, 
after Gratian more Ircely indulged bis jircvailing 
taste for hunting and shooting, be naturally eon- 
neeted himself with the most dexterous ministers 
of his favourite amusement. A body of the Alani 
was received into the military and domestic service 
of the palace ; and the admirable skill, which they 
were accustomed to display in the unbounded 
plains of IScythia, was exercised, on a more nar¬ 
row theatre, in the parks and inclosures of (laul. 
(iratian admired the tab'Uts and customs ol these 
favourite gurad,-, to whom alone he entrusted 
the defence of his person ; and, as if he meant 
to insult the public opinion, he frequently slu'wed 
himself to the soldiers and people, with the 


. ' Auiiiiianiii (xxxi. 10.) and the vouiif|,( i Victor .ickimu ledge the 
virtues of Gratian ; and .ircase, orratlier lament, his dcL'cneratc taste. 
The odious parallel of Coiiimodins l.s s.iscd by “ licet iiit ntentus';” 
Kfid perhaps Fliiloslorgnis (I. x. c. 10. and Godclroy, p.112.) had 
guarded, wilh souk siniil.ir reserve, the comiiurisnn ol Nr ro. 


CltAP. 

XXVIl. 

Discon¬ 
tent of the 
Roman 
troops, 
A.D. 383 . 
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CHAP, dress and arnjs, the long bow, the soundings 
quiver, and the fur gardients, x)f a Scythian 
warrior. The unworthy spectacle of a Roman 
princfe, who had renounced the dress and man¬ 
ners ofjiis country, filled the minds of the le¬ 
gions with grief and indignation^ Even the 
Germans, so strong and formidable in the armies 
of the empire, affected to disdain the strange and 
horrid appearance of the savages of the North, 
who, in the space of a few years, had wandered 
from the banks of the Volga to those of the 
Jieine. A loud and licentious ?nurmur was echoed 


through the camps and garrisons of the West; and 
as the mild indolence of Gratian neglected to 
extinguish the first symptoms of discontent, the 
want of love and respect was not supplied by the 
influence of fear. But the subversion of an esta¬ 


blished government is always a work of some 
real, and of much apparent, difficulty; and tbc 
throne of Gratian was protected by the sanctions 
of custom, law, religion, and the nice balance 
of the civil and military powers, which had been 
established by the policy of Constantine. It is 


not very important to inquire from what causes 
the revolt of Britain was produced. Accident 
is commonly the parent of disorder; the seeds 
of rebellion happened to fall on a soil which was 


supposed to be more fruitful than any other in 


’ Zosimus (I. iv, p. 317 .) anJ the younger Victor ascribe tlic re- 
volution to the fbvour of the Alani, and the discontent of the Roman 
troops. Dum exercitum neghgorct. et paucos ex Alauis, quosingen^i 
auroacl sc tran^tu)erat, anteferret veten ac Romano nnliii, 
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.tyrants and usurpers"; the legions of that sctiues- 
tered island had bceiv long famous for a spirit of ^ 

presumption and arrogance’’; and the name 
Maximus was proclaimed, by the tumultuary', but in Britain, 
unanimous voice, both of the soldiers and of the 
provincials. The emperor, or the rebt^, for his 
title was not yet ascertained by fortune, was a 
native of Spain, the countryman, the fellow-sol-' 
dicr, and the rival of Theodosius, whose elevation' 
he had not seen without some emotions of envy 
and resentment: the events of his life had long 
since fixed liini in Britain; and 1 . should not l)e 
unwilling to find some evidence for the marriage, 
which he is said to have contracted with the 
daughter of a wealthy lord of Cacrnarvonsliirc 
But this provincial rank might .justly be consi¬ 
dered as a state of exile and obscurity; and il 
Maximus had obtained any civil or military office, 
he was not invested with the authority cither of 
governor or general His abilities, and even his 

' Britannia fcrlilis jirovincia tyr.innoruni, i. a mcuinrable ex|)rts- 
sioii, used by Jcroin in the Pelagian controversy, and variously tor¬ 
tured iti the dis|Jtitcs of our national antiquaries. The revolutions 
ot till' last age appeared to justify the image of the snblnnc Bossuet, 

‘‘ ccltc isle, plus oragcusc cpie les mers qui reiivironncnt.” 

Zosinius says of the British stddiers, rait srXAu'i. irA'o. 

CCjOj-htt-T ACIl ViKO^fvCUf, 

Helena the daughter of I'iudda. Her chapel may still he seen 
■it C'aer-segont, now Caer-narvoii (Carte’s Hist, of I'.nglind, vol. i 
p. 1()H. from Rowland's Mona Aiititpia ). The prudeni leader may 
not pcrha|is bcsalislied with such Welch evideiire. 

■' Camden (vol. i. inttoducl. p. ci.) ap])oinls him governor o( 

.Britain; and the father ol our antiquities is followed, as usual, by bis 
blind progeny. Pacatus and Zosimns had Uikcn some pains to prevein 
this error, or fable , and ! shall protect myself by their decisive testi¬ 
monies. Reg,lit habitu i.ru/em stium, illi e.^ulcs orbis iiidutruiil (in 
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CHAP, integrity, are acknowledged by the partial writers 
' merit must indeed have been 

conspicuous, that could extort such a confession 
in faNwiir of the vanquished enemy of Theodosias. 
The discontent of Maximns might incline him to 
censure conduct of his sovereign, and to en¬ 
courage, perhaps without any views of ambition, 
the murmurs of the troops. But in the midst of 
the tumult, he artfully, or modestly, refused to 
ascend the throne; and some credit appears to 
have been given to his own positive declaration, 
that he was oompelled to accept the dangerous 
present of the Imperial purple^". 

Flight and But there was danger likewise in refusing the 

Gratian. empire; and from the moment that Maximus had 
violated his allegiance to his lawful sovereign, he 
could not hope to reign, or even to live, if he 
conhned his moderate ambition within the nar¬ 
row limits of Britain. He boldly and wisely re¬ 
solved to prevent the designs of Gratian; the 
youth of the island crowded to his standard, and 
he invaded Gaul with a fleet and army, whicli 
were long afterwards remembered, as the emi¬ 
gration ot a considerable part of the British na¬ 
tion The emperor, in his peaceful residence 

Pancgyr. Vet. xii. 23 .). and the Greek historian still less equivocally, 
aLiTo,' (Maximns) St cuSt ti; ivrifiOt tTvyr) Grj>OfA$aiv. (l.iv. p. 248 .). 

Snlpicius Severus, Dialog, ii. 7. Orosius, 1 . vii. c. 34. p. 3s6'. 
They both acknowledge (.Snlpicius had been bis subject) bis inno¬ 
cence and merit. It is singular enough, that Maximus should be 
less favourably treated by Zosimus, the partial .adversary of his rival. 

.Vtchbishop Usher (Antiquitat. Brilau. Eccles. p. 107, 108 \ 
has diligently collected the legends of the island, and the continent. 
The whole emigration consisted of 30,000 soldiers, and 100,000 
plebeians, who settled in Bretagne. Their destined brides, St. Ur- 
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of I^ris, was alarmed by their hostile approach; CHAP. 

YWTI 

and the darts which he idly wasted on lions and ^ ^ ^ 
bears, might have been employed more honour¬ 
ably against the rebels. But his feeble eflForts 
announced his degenerate spirit and desperate 
situation; and deprived him of the resources, 
which he still might have foand, in the support of 
his subjects and allies. The armies of Gaul, in¬ 
stead of opposing the march of Maximus, received 
him with joyful and loyal acclamations; and the 
shame of the desertion was transferred from the 


people to the prince. The troops, whose station 
more immediately attached them to the service of 
the palace, abandoned the standard of Gratian the 
first time that it was displayed in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Paris. The emperor of the West fled to¬ 
wards Lyons, with a train of only three hundred 
horse ; and, in the cities along the road, where he 
hoped to find a refuge, or at least a passage, he was 
taught, by cruel experience, that every gate is shut 
against the unfortunate. Yet he might still have 
reached, in safety, the dominions of his brother; 
and soon have returned with the forces of Italy 
and the East; if he had not suffered himself to be 


fatally deceived by the perfidious governor of the 
Lyonn(!se province. Gratian was amused by pro¬ 
testations of doubtful fidelity, and the hop(‘s of a 
support, which could not be effectual; till the ar- 


suIj v.'ilii ll.uOU noble, anJ bO.OiX) plebeian, virgins, mistook tUeii 
way; landed at Cologne, and were all most cruelly murdered by tlie 
'Auns. But the plebeian ^.isters have been defrimded of their equal 
honours; and, what is still harder, John Trithcraius |)rcsumcB to 
mention the ckUdien of these Briltsh virgins. 
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CHAP, lival of Andra^thias, tlie general of the cavalry 
of Maximus, put an end to his suspense. That 
resolute officer executed, without remorse, the 
orders, or the intentions, of the usurper. Gratian, 
A.D. 383, as he rose from supper, was delivered into the 
Aug. .5. of.the assassin ; and his body was denied to 

the pious and pressing intreaties of his brother 
Valentinian^^ The death of the emperor was fol¬ 
lowed by that of his powerful general Mellobaudes, 
the king of the Franks; who maintained, to the 
last moment of his life, the ambiguous reputation, 
which is the just recompence of obscure and sub¬ 
tle policy l^hese executions might be necessary 
to the fniblic safety: but the successful usurper, 
whose powei- was acknowledged by all the pro¬ 
vinces of the West, had the merit, and the satis¬ 
faction, of boasting, that, except those who had 
perished by the chance of war, his triumph was 
not stained by the blood of the Romans 

Zosimus (1. iv. p. 248, 249 ) has transported the death of Gra¬ 
tian from Lugdunum in Gaui (Lyons) to Singidannm in Mrcsia. 
Some hints may he extracted trotu the Chronicles ; some lies may be 
detected in Sozomen (I. ni. c. 13.) and Socrates (1. v. c. 11 .). Am¬ 
brose is our most authentic evidence (tom. i. Knarrat. in Psalm Ixi, 
p. 961 . tom. ii. ci)i 5 t. xxiv. p. S.'tS, Sec. and de Obitu Valcminian. 
Consolat. 28. p. 1182.). 

Pacatus (xii. 28.) celebrates his fidelity; while his treachery is 
marked in Prosjicr’s Chronicle, as the cause of the ruin ol Gratian. 
Ambrose, who has occasion to exculpate liimself, only condemns the 
death of Valiio, a taithful servant of Gratian (tom. ii. ejiist. xxiv. 
p. 891 . edit. Benedict.). 

He protested, nullum ex adversariis nisi in acie occuhuissc. 
Snip. Severus in Vit. B. Martin, c. 23. The orator of Tiicndosius 
bestows reluctant, and therefore weighty, praise on his cleme;iCy, 

Si cni ille, pro ceteris sceleribus stiis, minus crudclh I’uissc videtur. 
(Panegyr. Vet. xii. 28.). 
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The events of this revolution had passed in chap. 
such rapid succession, that it would have been i 
impossible for Theodosius to march to the relief Treaty of 
of his benefactor, before he received the hitelli- 
gence of his defeat and de^th. During the sea- 
son of sincere grief, or ostentatious mourning, dobius, 
the Eastern emperor was interrupted .by the ar- 3 gy_*^- 
rival of the principal chamberlain of Maximus: 
and the choice of a venerable old man, for an 
office which was usually exercised by eunuchs, 
announced to the court of Constantinople the 
gravity and temperance of the British usurper. 

The ambassador condescended to justify, or ex¬ 
cuse, the conduct of his master; and to protest, 
in specious language, that the murdei’ of Gratian 
had been perpetrated, without his knowledge or 
consent, by the precipitate zeal of the soldiers. 

But he proceeded, in a firm and equal tone, to 
offer Theodosius the alternative of peace, or war. 
llie speech of the ambassador concluded with a 
spiiited declaration, that although Maximus, as 
a Roman, and as the father of his peojdc, would 
chuse rather to employ his forces in the common 
defence of the republic, be was armed and 
prej)aied, if his friendship should be rejected, 
to dispute, in a field of battle, the empire of 
the world. An immediate and peremptory 
answer was required; but it was extremely 
difficult for Theodosius to satisfy, on this im¬ 
portant occasion, father the feelings of his own 
■mind, or the expectations of the public. The 
imperious voice of honour and gratitude called 
aloud lor revenge. From the liberality of fira- 
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CHAP, tian, lie had received the Imperial’ diadem: his 
patience would encourage 'the odious suspicion, 
that he was more deeply sensible of former 
injury's, than of recent obligations; and if he 
accepted the friendship, he must seem to share 
the guilt, of the assassin. Even the principles of 
justice, and the interest of society, would receive 
a fatal blow from the impunity of Maximus : and 
the example of successful usurpation would tend 
to dissolve the artificial fabric of government, 
and once more to re-plunge the empire in the 
crimes and calamities of the preceding age. But, 
as the sentiments of gratitude and honour should 
invariably regulate the conduct of an individual, 
they may be overbalanced in the mind of a sove¬ 
reign, by the sense of superior duties: and the 
maxims both of justice and humanity must per¬ 
mit the escape of au atrocious criminal, if an 
innocent people would be involved in the conse¬ 
quences of his punishment. The assassin of Gra- 
tian had usurped, but he actually possessed, the 
most warlike provinces of the empire: the East 
was exhausted by the misfortunes, and even by 
the success, of the Gothic war; and it was se¬ 
riously to be apprehended, that, after the vital 
strength of the republic had been wasted in a 
doubtful and destructive contest, the feeble con¬ 
queror would remain an easy prey to the Barba¬ 
rians of the North. These weighty considera¬ 
tions engaged Theodosius to dissemble his resent¬ 
ment, and to accept the alliance of the tyrant 
But he stipulated, that Maximus should conten 
himself with the possession of the countries be- 
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vond the Alps>. The brother of Gratian was cilAP. 
confirmed and secul'ed in the sovereignty of 
Italy, Africa, and the Western Illyricnni ; and 
some honourable conditions were inserted #n the 
treaty, to protect the memory, and the laws, of 
the deceased (mjperor'b According to. the ens- 
tom of the age, the images of the three Imperial 
colleagues were, exhibited to the veneration ot 
the people : nor should it he lightly supposed, 
that, in the moment of a solemn reconciliation, 
Theodosius secretly cherished the intention of 
perfidy and revenge'’. 

The contempt of Gratian for the Roman sol- Bapsm 
diers had exposed him to the fatal eflccts of their dox e^ico 
resentment. His ))rofound veneration for 

' UOSIUS, 

Christian clergy was rewarded by the applause and A. n. sso, 
gratitude of a powerful order, which has claimed, 
in every age, the privilege of dispensing hononrs, 
both on earth and in heaven''. The orthodox 
bishop's bewailed his death, and their own irrepa¬ 
rable loss; but they were soon comforted by the 
discovery, that Gratian had committed the sceptre 
of the East to the hands of a prince whose humble 
faith, and fervent zeal, were supported by the spi¬ 
rit and abilities of a more vigorous character. 

Among the benefactors of the church, the fame of 

Ambrose mentions the laws of Gratian, cjiias non ai)rogavit 
hostis (tom. ii. epist. xvii. p. 827.). 

'® Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 26., i!o2. tVe may disclaim hjs odious sus¬ 
picions ; but we cannot reject the treaty of peace which the friends 
of Theodosius have absolutely forgotten, or slightly mentioned. 

“ Their oracle, the archbishop of Milan, assigns to ins pupil 
Gratian an high and respectable place in liraren (temt, ii. dc Obit. 

Val. Consol, p. 1133 .). 
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CHAR Constantine has been rivalled by the glory of Theo- 
^ dosius. If Constantine bad the advantage of 
erecting the standard of the cross, the emuhition 
of his^successor assumed the merit of subduing the 
Arian heresy, and of abolishing the worship of 
idols in tjie Roman world. Theodosius was the 
first of the emperors baptised in the true faith of 
’the Trinity. Although he was born of a Christian 
■family, the miixims, or at least the practice, of the 
age, encouraged him to delay the ceremony ot his 
initiation; till he was admonished of the dangci 
of delay, by the serious illness which threatened 
his life, towards the end of the first year of his 
reign. Before he again took the field against the 
Goths, he received the sacrament of baptism 
from Acholius, the orthodox bishop of Thcssalo- 
nica"‘: and, as the emperor ascended from the 
holy font, still glowing with the warm feelings of 
regeneration, he dictated a solemn edict, which pro¬ 
claimed his own faith, and prescribed the religion 
of his subjects. “ It is our pleasure (such is the 
“ Imperial style) that all the nations, which are 
“ governed by our clemency and moderation, 
“ should stedfastly adhere to the religion which 
“ was taught by St. Peter to the Romans; which 
“ faithful tradition has jjreserved; and which 

For the baptism of Theodosius, see Sozoineii (I. v)i. c. 4.). 
Socrates (l.v. c. 6.), and Tillcinont (Hist, des Eoiircreurs, tom. v. 
|).7CS.). 

Ascolius, or Acholius, was honoured by the friendship, and the 
praises, of Ambrose; who styles him, niiirus fidei atque sanctitatis 
(tom. ii. epijt. xv. p. 820.); and afterwards celebrates hi.s speed and 
diligence in running to Constantinople, Italy, &c. (epist. xvi. ji. 822.); 
a virtue which docs not ap(>crtain either to a wall, or a l-isliop. 
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is now professed by the pontiff Darnasiis, and chai’. 
by Peter, bishop <?f Alexandria, a man of 
apostolic holiness. According to the disci- 
“ plinc of the apostles, and the doctrijie of 
‘‘ the gospel, let us believe the sole deity of 
'the Father, the Son, and the Holv Ghost; 

“ uiuler an C(|iial majesty, and a pious Tri¬ 
nity We authorise the folhnvers of this' 

‘ dociri'.ie to assume the title of Catholic ' 

Chi istiaiib; and .is we judge, that all others 
‘ :iie extravagant madmen, we brand them 
■■ uilh the infamous name of Heretics; and de- 
“ < iarr, that their conventicles shall no longer 
' usurp the respectable appellation of churches. 

“ Resides the condemnation of Divine justice, 

■■ tliey must expect to suffer the severe pi'- 
“ naities, which our authority, guided by hca 
“ venly wisdom, shall think proper to inflict 
“ upon them'^” The faith of a soldier is com¬ 
monly the fruit of instiuetion, rather than of 
inquiry; but as the emperor always fixed his 
eyes on the visible land-marks of orthodoxy, 
which he had so prudently constituted, his reli¬ 
gious opinions were never affected by the spe¬ 
cious texts, the subtle rnguments, and the ambi¬ 
guous ereetls of the Arian doctors. Once in¬ 
deed be expressed a faint inclination to converse 
with the eloquent and learned Eunomius, who 
lived in retirement at a small distance from Con- 

“ Codex Tiicodos. I. xvi. lit.i. leg. 2 . with (Jodefroy's Commen¬ 
tary, loin. vi. p. 5—9- buch an edici deserved llic warmesl praises 
of Baronins, auream sanclioneni, ediciuin piunuH aalularc.—Sic iini 
ad astra. 
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CHAP, stantinople. But the dangerous interview was 
prevented by the prayers x of the empress Flac- 
cilia, who trembled for the salvation of her .bus- 
band^ and the mind of Theodosius was confirmed 
by a theological argument, adapted to the rudest 
capacity.^ He had lately bestowed, on his eldest 
son Arcadius, the name and honours of Au¬ 
gustus, and the two princes were seated on a 
stately throne to receive the homage of their 
subjects. A bishop, Amphilochius of Iconium, 
approached the throne, and after saluting, with 
due reverence, the person of his sovereign, he 
accosted the roytri youth with the same familiar 
tenderness, which he might have used towards a 
plebeian child. Provoked by this insolent beha¬ 
viour, the monarch gave orders, that the rustic 
priest should be instantly driven from his pre¬ 
sence. But while the guards were forcing him 
to the door, the dexterous polemic had time to 
execute bis design, by exclaiming, with a loud 
voice, “ Such is the treatment, O emperor! 
“ which the King of heaven has prepared for 
“ those impious men, who affect to worship the 
“ Father, but refuse to acknowledge the equal 
“ majesty of his divine Son.” Theodosius im¬ 
mediately embraced the bishop of Iconium; and 
never forgot the important lesson, which he had 
received from this dramatic parable**. 

“ Soiomen, 1. vii. c. 6. Thcodoret,!. v. c. l6. Tilleinont is dis¬ 
pleased (Mem. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 627, 628.) with the terms of 
“ rustic bishop," “obscure city.’’ Yet I must take leave to think, 
that both Amphilochius and Iconium were objects of inconsiderable 
magnitude in the Roman empire. 
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Constantinople was thc’ principal seat and for- ClUi’ 
tress of ArIani^tn ; aiwi, in a long'iotcrval of forty 
Years*\ the faith of the princes and prelates, who 

■' • 1 I- 1 ■r' . , . ol C'on- 

reigned in the capital oi the lirast, was rejected in ,ua,mno- 
^ Rome ai^d Alexandria^ The 


the purer sel 


lOo: 


A. D. 


archiepiscopal throne of Maccdonins, \jhich had sto—sio. 
been polluted with so innch Christian blood, was 
successively filled by Eudoxus and Damophilus; 

Their diocese enjoyed a Iree importation of vice 
and error from every province of the empire; the 
eager pursuit of religious controversy afforded a 
new occupation to the busy idleness of the metro¬ 
polis ; and we may credit the assertion of an intel- 
ligentobserver, who describes, with some pleasantry, 
the effects of their lorpiacious zeal. “This city,’’ 
says he, “ is full of mechanics and slaves, who are 
“ all of them profound theologians -, and preach in 
“ the shops, and in the streets. If you desire a 
“ man to change a piece of silver, he informs you, 

“ wherein the Son differs from the Father: if you 
“ ask the price of a loaf, you are told, by way of 
“ replv, that the Son is inferior to the Father; 

“ and if vou inquire, whether the bath is ready, the 
“ answer is, that the Son was made out of no¬ 


thin'; 


The heretics, of various denomina- 


^ Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 5. ^jocrate?, I. v. c. 7. iMarcelljn. in ( liron. 
The account of forly years must be dated from the election or intru¬ 
sion of Eusebius, wlio w.s'ly ixchaticed liie bishopric ol Nicomcdia 
for the thn ne of ('onstaiitiriople. 

^ Sec.Titnin’s Ucinar' i on I'.c'It^iastu al History, 'ol. iv. p. 71 . 
The thirly-liiii '' > trjt-oii u (Ireyor) Na aanten all' riK indeed soiii'. 
similar idea-, <veii soon, adl uioie liiiuid 'C-. biii 1 hate not yet 
found the trorii, of ihi' rem.arkal'le |M--.ii:e, e. huh I .il’epcou the 
faith of a correct and liberal scholar. 


VOL. V. 


c 
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CHAP. 

XXVIl. 


Gregory 

Naziati- 

zcu 


tions, sub,sistecl in peace under the 'protection ol 
the Arians of Constantincfplc ; who endeavonred 
to secure the attachment of those obscure sectaries ; 
while^ they abnsed^with unrelenting severity, tlie 
victory which they li^d obtained over the followers 
of the ccAincil of Nice. During the partial reigns 
of Constantins and Valens, the feeble remnant ol 
the Homoousians was deprived of the public and 
private exercise of their religion; and it has been 
observed, in pathetic language, that the scattered 
flock was left without a shepherd to wander on the 
mountains, or to be devoured by rapacious wolves * 
But, as their zeal, instead of being subdued, de¬ 
rived strength and vigour from oppression, they 
seized the first moments of imperfect freedom 
which they acc|uired by the death of Valens, t( 
fornj themselves into a regular congregation, undei 
the conduct of an episcopal pastor. Two native." 
of ('appadoeia, Basil, and Gregory Na/.ianzen b 
were distinguished above all their contemporaries ' . 
by the rare union of profane elof|uence and o! or 


“ See llie thirty-second Oration ot (iregoiy Nazianren, and the 
account of his own life, which he lias cninposed in 1800 lainhits. 
Yet erery physician is jirone to exaggerate the inveterate nature ol 
the disease which he has cured. 

” I eonlcss myself deeply indebted to the hvo lives of Gregory 
Naziaiiien, coin|iosed, with very diflerciit view-s by Tillenioi.t (.Mcin- 
Kccles. tom. ii. |). ;)()5—SGo. 692—731.), and Le (Here (Biblio- 
th^que tjniverselle, loni. xviif. p. 1—128.). 

Unites Gregory Nazianzen mistook thirty years in his own ane, 
he was born, as well as his (riend B.isil, about the year 329. t he 
preposterous chronology of Siiidas has been graciously received ; be¬ 
cause it removes the scandal o£Gregory’s father, a saint likewise, be¬ 
getting children, after he becanre a bishop (Tillentont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom. II. p, 693 — 697 .) 
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thoclox piety' These orators, who iiiidit some- CHAP, 
times be compared, l)yTliemselves, and by the pub- ^^ 
lie, to the mosi eelelwated of tl)C ancient Greeks, 
were united by the tie.s of tbo'strictest friei^lsbip. 

They had cultivated, with er^ial ardour, the same 
liberal studies in the .schools of Athens ;/fhey had 
retired, with ecjual devotion, to the same solitude 
in the deserts of Pontus ; and every spark of emu¬ 
lation, or envv, appearetl to he totally extinguished 
in the holy and ingenuous breasts of Gregory and 
Basil. But the exaltation of Basil, from a pri¬ 
vate life to the archiepiscopal throne of Caesarea, 
discovered to the world, and. perhaps to himself, 
the pride of-his character; and the first favour 
which he condescended to bestow on his friend 
was received, and jjcrhaps was intended, as a 
cruel insult '. Instead of employing the supe¬ 
rior talents of Grcgoiy in some useful and con¬ 
spicuous station, the haughty prelate selected, 
among the fifty bishopries of his extensive pro- 


^ CJregory’s Pixiii on hia own l.ilc contaiin soint.' bcauiifiil lim's 
,(nin. II. p. H.), which hnrst from tiie hc.irl, und spuik ihc panj;'. oi 
ilijurc.l qikI lost frirnd'.llip : 

..... XStx'ji AO/nil, 

Tir,- TTriJ.ru^i^ 

In the Midsninniei Night's Dream, tlelena iddre^ses the same pa- 
thciic complaint to her friend Hermia ■ 

]s all the connsel that im’ in o have shared, 

The sister's onrs, 8:c. 

hhakespeare had never read the [roeins of Grea'i.', N.iziar.zcn, he was 
ignorant of the Greek langvtage; but his inothei'lonam , the laii- 
-'nage of Nalnrc, I- tire san e in Ga|ip idocia .ind in Britain- 
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xxvn wretched village of Sasinia* without 

V ^ _/ water, without 'verdure, w'khont society, situate 

at tlic jiinetion of three highways, and frequented 
only ^y the iticcs.^ant passage of rude and cla¬ 
morous waggoners.'^ Gregory submitted with 
reluctance to this humiliating exile ; he was or¬ 
dained bishop of Sasima; but he solemnly ])ro- 
tests, that he never consummated his spiritual 
marriage with this disgusting bride. He after¬ 
wards consenti'd to undertake the government of 
his native church of Nazianzus^\ of which his 
father had been bishop above five-and-forty years. 
But as he was still, conscious, that he deserved 
accepts the another audience, and another theatre, be ae- 

inissuiii ol . I • 1 1 I . . , , 

(^oiistaiui- ('epten, witJi no unworthy ambition, the honour- 
^ -L. invitation, which was addressed to him from 

• X-'p j ^f 

^ ovLiii- the orthodox party of Constantinojile. On lii^ 
arrival in tiie capital, Gregory was entertaiiual 
in tlic hoiibc of a pious and charitable kinsnuin ; 
the most spacious loom was consecrated to the 
uses of religious worship; and the name of 
Aiiasttinia was chosen, to express the resurrection 
of the Nicenc faith. This privtite conventicle 
was afterwards converted into a magnificent 
church ; and the credulity of the succeeding age 


Tliib iinUvoiir ibie portiail of Sasitiu is drawn by Gregory 
Xazianren (lom, ii. de VIA s\A, p. 7 , 8 .). Its jirecisc situation, 
forty-nine miles from Archelais, and ihiity-lwo from Tyana, is fixed 
in the Itinerary of .\ntoiiinus (p. 144. edit. VVesselmg.). 

Tile name of Xa. i. nzus has been i.nmortalised by Giegory ; 
but liis native town, under the Greek nr Roman title of Dioctesarea 
(Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. ix. p. o92.), is mentioned by PImy 
(vi. 3 .}, Ptolemy, and Hierocles (lliaerar. VVesselmg, p, 709.). It 
appear, to have liecn iiltiate on the edge of Isanria. 
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was prepared :o belicye tlic iniraele-, and \ i.sKuis, cn Al'. 
vvliicli attested tlic piTscnee, or.at least the pro- ,' 
tection, of the Mother of God^ . The jnilpit of 
the Anastasia was the sceneAjt the Iat)oi^-s and 
triumphs of Gregory Nazlinzen ; and, in the 
space of two years, he experienced aH^he spiri¬ 
tual adventures which constitute the prosperous 
or adverse fortunes of a missionary . 'i'he Arians,. 
who were provoked hy the I>ol(lne.ss of his enter¬ 
prise, represented ids doetrinc', as if he had 
preached three distinct and equal Deities ; and 
the devout populace was excited to suppress, Ity 
violence and tumult, tin' irregular asseinidies ol 
lh(' Athanasian her('tics. From the cathedral ot 
St. Sophia, there issued a motley crowd “ of com- 
“ Tiion beggars, wlio had forfeited their claim to 
“ pity ; of monks, who had the apjieaianee ot 
“ goats or satyrs; and of women, more terrible 
“ than so many .Iczehel.s.” 'I'Ik' d(jors ol the 
Anastasia were broke open; mueh misehiei was 
jicrpetrated, or attempted, with stielvs, stones,. 
and firebrands; and as a man lost his life in the 
afiray, (jlregory, who was summoiu'd the next 
morning hciori' the magisliale, had lIic ''atisfac- 
tion of sup])osing, that In; jmhlitly confessed the 
name ol Ciirist. Alter he was dtliveri'd liom 
(he fear and dangir of a foreign .'iiemv. In', 
infant church was ilisgraced and distracted liy 

■ Sec i )i]c.ui 2 i_‘, Coiiswni. C hri'li.iiia, i iv. p. .ji, 112 . 'J'he 

".vj j,, of SoiOiiK'U fl Ol. c. a.) r i.iL-i i.ri'li .1 III 111' ,m the Vo;: 1.1 
-tl.iry. 

rillcriiont Aleiii. i- ik.-i. .0111 o I .>.1' ' .iil.cciilly "'i- 

eiil.iTfic^, ui.l I x|.|,iu tlu. ,.i iioi I' ,il .imi piH i.. .1 ii.ia .'i (a.'. 
rory liiuoell. 
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CHAP, intestine faction. A stranerer, assumed the 
' ^ name of Maximusand the cloak of a Cynic phi¬ 
losopher, insinu^ed himself into the conhdehce of 


Ituin of 
Ariai>isni 
atConsUn- 
tinople, 

A. D. 380, 
Nov. 26 . 


Gre<jf;ry; deceiv^ and abused his favourable 
opinion; and forming a secret connection with 
some bi^iops of Egypt, attempted, by a clandes¬ 
tine ordination, to supplant bis patron in the epis¬ 
copal seat of Constantinople. These mortifica¬ 
tions might sometimes tempt the Cappadocian 
missionary to regret his obscure solitude. But his 
fatigues were rewarded by the daily increase of his 
fame and his congregation; and he enjoyed the 
jfleasnre of observing, that the greater part of his 
numerous audience retired from his sermons, sa¬ 
tisfied with the eloquence of the preaeher % or 
dissatisfied with the manifold imperfections of 
their faith and practice^’. 

The Catholics of Constantinople were ani¬ 
mated with joyful confidence by the baptism and 
edict of Theodosius ; and they impatiently waited 
the eifects of his gracious promise. Their hopes 
were speedily accomplished; and the emperor, 
as soon as he had finished the operations of the 
campaign, made his public entry into the capital 


He pronounced an oration (tom. i- Orat. ixui. p. iO'J.) in his 
praise , bur after their rpiarrcl, the name of Maximus was changed 
into that of Heron (see Jerom, tom. i. in Catalog. Script. Eccles. 
p. 301.). 1 touch slightly on these obscure and personal squabbles. 

“ Under the modest emblem of a dream, Gregory (tom. li. Car¬ 
men ix. p. 78.) describes his own success with some human compla¬ 
cency. Yel it should seem, from his familiar conversation with his 
auditor St. .lerom (tom. i. Epist. ad Nepotian. p. 11) that the 
preacher understood the true value of popular applause. 

* Lachryma; audilorum laudc.-. tua; sint, is the lively and judi¬ 
cious advice of St. Jerom. 
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at the head of a victorioi/s army. The next day 
after his arrived, he surtihioned Damophilus to his 
presence ; and offered that Ariaiyjirelate the hard 
alternative of subscribing the Kiecnc creed, or of 
instantly resigning, to tlie orf^iodox believei^, the 
use and possession of the episcopal paKIce, the 
cathedral of St. Sophia, and all the churches 
of Constantinople. The zeal of Damophilus, 
which in a Catholic saint would have been justly 
applauded, embraced, without hesitation, a life 
of poverty and exile^, and his removal was 
immediately followed by the purification of the 
Imperial city. Tlic Arians might complain, with 
some appearance of justice, that ati ineonsider- 
rable congregation ol sectaries should usurp the 
hundred churches, vvhicli they were insuHicient to 
till : whilst the far greater part of the pco{)lc was 
cruelly excluded from every place of ladigious 
worship. Theodosius was still inexorable; but 
as the angels who protected the ('atholic cause, 
were only visible to the eyes of faith, he pru¬ 
dently reinibreed those heavenly legions, with the 
more eflcctnal aid of temporal and carnal weapons ; 
and the church ol’ fSt. Sophia was occupied by a 
large body of the Imperial guards. If the mind 
of Gregory was suscejitible of pn\le, he must have 
felt a very lively satisfaction, when the em])eror 
conducted him through the, strccls in solemn 
Iriuniph; and, with his own hand, respectfully 


CHAP. 

XXVII. 


■’ Socrates (1. V. c 7.) and Sozomcti (1. vn c. .S.) rcLii ilu; cv.angt- 
lie.il woiils and actions ol D.iuiopliilus willioul .i wuid of ajipioljation. 
Hr cniisulercd, says .Sncraie.s. iliat it iMlilTuoli I" rnis/ the powerful , 
but It was easy, and would have fas ii prnfil.tblr, to jh/’ou.'. 
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CHAP, placed him on the archi^piscopal throne ol Con- 
XXVll. tantinople. But. the saint'^vho had,not subdued 
the imperfection^)!' human virtue) was deeply af¬ 
fected^ hy the luohifying consideration, that his 
entrancf: into the fol(i was that of a wolf, rather 
than of Shepherd : that the glittering arms, which 
surrounded his person, were necessary for his 
safety; and that he alone was the object of the 
imprecations of a great party, whom, as men and 
citizens, it was impossible for him to despise. He 
beheld the innumerable multitude of either sex, and 
of every age, who crowded the streets, tlie windows, 
and the roofs of the houses ; be heard the tumul¬ 
tuous voice of rage, grief, astonishment, and de¬ 
spair; and Gregory fairly confesses, that on the 
memorable day of his installation, the capital of 
the East wore the appearance of a city taken by 
storm, and in the hands of a Barbarian conf|uei or^'. 
About six weeks afterwards, Theodosius declared 
his resolution of expelling from all the churches 
of his dominions, the bishops and their clergy, 
who should obstinately refuse to believe, or at 
least to profess, the doctrine of the council of 
Nice. His lieutenant Sapor was armed with 
the ample powers of a general law, a special 
commission, and a military force; and this 


In the 
East, 

A.D. 381, 
Jan. 10. 


“ See Gregory Nazianzen, tom. li. de Viii sufi, ]>. 21, 22. For 
the sake of [losterity, the hisho]! of ConsCintinople records a atupend- 
008 |irodigy. In the month of November, it was a cloudy morning, 
but the sun broke forth, when the procession entered the church. 

^ Of the three ecclesiastical historians, Tlieodoret alone il.v. c. 2.) 
has mentioned this important commission of Sapor, which Tillcmont 
(HisLdes Enipereurs, tom. v. p. 723.) judiciously removes, from the 
reign of Gratian, to that tf Theodosius. 
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fcclesiastical Vevoln ion^as co^iducted vritli so CHAP, 
much discretjfin and Vigour, thal^'tlie religion 
the emperor was ' stablished, W’^iout tumult, or 
bloodshed, in all the provincesthe East. The 
writings of the Allans, if they had hecnyerniit- 
ted to exist*", would [icrhlips contain'^he la¬ 
mentable story of the persecution, which alflicted 
the church under the reign of the impious 
Theodosius; and the sufferings of thdr holy ' 
confessors might claim the pity of the disin¬ 
terested reader. Yet there is reason to imagine, 
that the violence of zeal and revenge was, in 
some measure, eluded by the want of resistance; 
and that, in their adversity, the Arians displayed 
much less firmness, than had been exerted by 
tbe orthodox party under the reigns of Cou- 

stantius and Valens. The moral character and 

• 

conduct of the hostile sects appear to have been 
governed by the same common principles ol 
nature and religion ; but a very material circum¬ 
stance may be discovered, udiich tended to dis¬ 
tinguish the degrei'S of their theological iaith. 

Both parties, in the schools, as well as in the tem¬ 
ples, acknowledged and worshipped the divine 
majesty of Christ; and, as we are always prone 
to impute our own sentiments and passions to the 
Deity, it would be deemed more prudent and 
respectful to exaggerate, than to circumscribe, 
tbe adorable perfections of the Son of Cod. I hc 
disciple of Athanasius exulted in tbe proud con- 

“ I do not reckon Philostorf;iu«, liioiah lx'])e!i[ir)ii? (1. c. l ■ . 
the expulsion of Damophilus. Ttie Eniiomlati historian 
carelully strained through an orthodox sieve. 
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. fidcnce, that he i^d enticed himself {to the divine 
fiivour; while tpe followet of Ariii^ mast have 
been tormented,the secret apprehension, that 
he was guilty, perhaps, of an unpardonable 
oft'encL by the scanty praise, and parsimonious 
honour^wbieh ho bestowed on the Judge of the 
World. The opinions of Arianism might satisfy 
a cold and speculative mind: but the doctrine 
of the Nicene creed, most powerfully recoin- 
mended by the merits of faith and devotion, was 
much better adapted to become popular and 
successful in a believing age. 

The < 01111 - 'I’he hope, that truth and wisdom would be 
suiiiuiio- found in the assemblies ot the orthodox clergy, 

A D 381 '^duced the emperor to convene, at Constanti- 
May. nople, a synod of one hundred and fifty bishops, 

who proceeded, without much diHiailty or delay, 
to complete the theological system which had 
been establisheil in the council of Nice. I’he 
vehement disputes of the fourth century had been 
chiefly employed on the nature ot the Son ol 
God; and the various opinions which w^erc em¬ 
braced concerning the Second, were extended and 
transferred, by a natural analogy, to the Third, 
person of the Trinity”. Yet it was found, or it 
was thought, necessary, by the victorious adver 


" Le CIcrc has given a curious extract (Biblioth6]uc Univcrscllc, 
loni. xviii. p. 91 —lOS.) of tlie theological sermons which Gregory 
htazianzen pronounced at Gonstantinopic against the Arians, Euno- 
inians, Macctlonians, &c. He telb the Macedonians, who deified 
the Fathci and the Son, without the Holy Ghost, that they might 
•IS well be styled Trithciiis as Uillteists, Gregory himself was almost 
,1 Trithcisl ; and his mouarchy of iRavea leseiublcs a well-regulated 
aristocracy. ■ 
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savies of Ariaftisii), to explain the ambiguous Ian- CHAP, 
guage of 3om/respectable doctor^j^ to confirm the 
faith of the Catholics ; and to cciidemn an unpo- 
jmlar and inconsistent sect of Macedonians; who 
freely admitted that the Son was consubstajpial to 
the Father, while they were fearful of sejming to 
acknowledge the existence of Three Gods. A final 
and unanimous sentence was proUounced to ratify 
the equal Deity of the Holy Ghost; the mysterious 
doctrine has been received by all the nations, and 
all the churches, of the Christian world; and their 
grateful reverence has assigned to the hisliops of 
Theodosius, the second rank among the general 
councils‘ . Their knowledge of religious truth 
may have been preserved by tradition, or it may 
have been communicated by inspiration; but the 
sober evidence of history will not allow much 
weight to the personal authority of the Fathers ol’ 
Constantinople. In an age, when the ecclesiastics 
had scandalously degenerated from the model of 
apostolical purity, the most worthless and corrupt 
were always the most eager to fjcqnent, and dis¬ 
turb, the episcopal assemblies. The conflict and 
fermentation of so many opposite interests and 
tempers inflamed the passions of the bishops : and 
their ruling yiassions were, the love of gold, and the 
love of disjmte. Many of the same prelates who 
now applauded the orthodox piety of Theodosius, 
had repeatedly changed, with prudent tlcxibility, 

■*- The tirst general council of Constantinople now trinin|»hs in 
the Valican: hut the po[>i.‘s had long hesiiaied, -md ihnr hchitaiioii 
[icrplcxes, and jlniosl bldggcrsj the humble lilleinuuL (Mnn. l.cch j 
lom. c\. 
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CHAI'. their crerds and^pinioi^j and in fhe various re- 
volutions of church and state, '^he religion of 
their sovereign was the rule of their obsequious 
faith. AVhen the emperor suspended his prevailing 
influeVee, the turbulent synod was blindly impelled 
by the absurd or selifish motives of pride, hatred, 
and resentment. The death of Meletius, which 
happened at the council of Constantinople, pre¬ 
sented the most favourable opportunity of termi¬ 
nating the schism of Antioch, by suffering his 
aged rival, Paulinus, peaceably to end his days 
in the episcopal chair. The faith and virtues of 
Paulinus were unblemished. But his cause was 
supported by the Western churches ; and the 
bishops of the synod resolved to perpetuate the 
mischiefs ot discord, by tin; hasty ordination oi a 
perjured candidate‘s’, rather than to betray the 
imagined dignity of the East, which had been 
illustrated by the birth and death of the Son of 
God. Such unjust and disorderly proceedings 
forced the gravest members of the assembly to 
dissent and to secede; and the clamorous ma¬ 
jority, which remained masters oF the field of 
battle, could be compared only to wasps or mag¬ 
pies, to a flight ot cranes, or to a flock of geese 

" Before the death of Meletiu';, six or eight of his most popular 
ccelesiastics, among whom was Flavian, had aljurcd, for the sake of 
|>cace, the bishopric of Antioch (Sozoiuen, I. vii. c. 3. 11. Socrates, 
I. V. c. Tilleiiiont thinks it his duly to disbelieve the story; but 
he owns that there are many circumstances in the life ol Flavian, 
which seem inconsistent with the praises of Chrysostom, and the 
character ot a vaint (Mem. liccles. tom. x. p. .hit.). 

" (Consult Gregory Nazianzen, tie Vitfi siia, tom.ii. p.V,'i—CB. 
Hts general and particular opinion of the clergy and their asseiubhes 
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A suspici 

vourable a pic 

(Irawu by the 

or some malicious mtidcl. Bnt the name of the 

sincere historian who has conveyed this instirflictive 

1 1 1 1 • • /-I A. I), .till 

lesson to the knowledi^e ot pcJsterity, imis/ sdenec 

the impotent murmurs of superstition and bigotry. 

II e was one ol’ the most pious and elocinent bishops 
oi the age; a saint and a doctor of the church; 
the scourge of Arianism, and the pillar of the or¬ 
thodox faith ; a distinguished mcml)er of the coun¬ 
cil of Constaulinoplcg in which, after the death of 
Mel etius, he exercised the functions of prc^sidcnt: 
in a word—Gregory Naziaami himself. The harsh 
and ungenerous treatment which he cxpei icnccd ‘ 
instead of derogating from the truth of his evi- 
dc'uce, affords an additional proof of the spirit which 
actuated the deliberations of the synod. Their una¬ 
nimous suffrage had confirmed the pretensions 
which the bishop of Constantinople derived from 
the choice of the people, and the iipprobation of 
the emperor. But Gregory soon became the vic¬ 
tim ot malice and envy. The bishops of the Pfast, 
his strenuous adherents, provoked by his modera- 

may be seen in verse and prtise (loni. i. Oral. i. p. ."..'C Kpist. Iv. 
p. 814. toni. n. Carmen x. p. 81.) Sncli |)assages .ire family 
marked by Tillemont, and fairly [iroduted by Le C'lerc. 

See (Jregory, loin. li. de Vita nia, p. Cg—Gl. The fr,nriecntli, 
twenty-seventh, and lhirt)--ctond Clrations were pronounced m the 
several stages of this business,. The peroration of the last (lom. i. 
p. 528 ), in which he takes a solemn leave of nu n and angel.s, the 
city and the emperor, the East and the V.’e-., .Vc. is |)alhetic, and 
almost sublini'-. 


Oil may possibly aVi^c, tliat so nnfa- chap. 
t^uc ot eecfesi:istical\|ynods has boon i/ 
ptirtinl band tif some obstinate bcrtdic, Ueircai ot 
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CHAP, tion in tbeaflPairs AntWh, abandcuied him, with- 
XXVII. QQj support, tajihe advise factioi#|of the Egyp¬ 
tians ; who disputed the validity of his election, 
and rigorously a^rted the obsolete canon, that 
prohiLjted the licentious practice of episcopal tran¬ 
slation^ The pridel or the humility, of Gregory, 
prompted him to decline a contest which might 
iiave been imputed to ambition and avarice; and 
be publicly offered, not without some mixture of 
indignation, to renounce the government of a 
church, which had been restored, and almost 
created, by his labours. His resignation was ac¬ 
cepted by the synod, and by the emperor, with 
more readiness than he seems to have e.xpected. 
At the time when he might have hoped to enjoy 
the fruits of his victory, his episcopal throne wa.s 
filled by the senator Nectarius ; and the new arch¬ 
bishop, accidentally recommended by his easy 
temper and venerable aspect, wars obliged to de¬ 
lay the ceremony of his consecration, till he had 
previously dispatched the rites of his baptisin^". 
After this remarkable experience of the ingra¬ 
titude of princes and prelates, Gregory retired 
once more to his obscure solitude of Cappadocia ; 
where he employed the remainder of his life, 
about eight years, in the exercises of poetry and 
devotion. The title of Saint has been added to 


The whimsical ordination of Nectarius is attested by Sozoineii 
(1. vii. c. 8.); but Tilleniont observes (Mem. Eccles. tom. ix. p. 7 I 9 .), 
Apri-s tout, ce narrii de Sozomeiie est si honti'ux pour tons ceux (ju'il 
y iiK'le, ct surtout poiirTheodose, fju'il vaut mieux trav'aillcr ii le de- 
truire, qu’ a U- soiiteiiir: an admirable canon of criticism ! 
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his name; but the tend^ness\(’ his heartand CHAP, 
the elegance cl his gesihs, reflect^ more pleasing 
lustre on the memory of Gregory Nazianzen. 

It was not enough that Theodosius ha([ sup- ivlms o( 


riieodti- 
sms 


pressed the insolent reign of Arianism, or ^at he 
had abundantly revenged the injuries wk/ch the 
Catholics sustained from the zeal of Constantius A. l). 
and Valens. The orthodox emperor considered 
every heretic as a rebel against the supreme powers 
ol heaven and of earth ; and each of those powers 
might exercise their peculiar jurisdiction over the 
soul and body of the guilty. The decrees of the 
council of Constantinople had ascertained the true 
standard of the faith ; and the ecclesiastics, who 
governed the conscience of Theodosius, suggested 
the most cftcctual methods of persecution. In the 
sjiace of fifteen years, he ])romulgated at least fif- 
te('n severe edicts against the heretics morecsp<?- 
cially against those who r!;jected the doctrine ot 
the Trinity ; and to deprive them ol’every hope of 
escape, he sternly enacted, that if any laws or re- 
.scripts should be alleged in their favour, the judges 
should consider them as the illegal productions 
either of fraud, or f orgery. The penal statutes were 
directed against the ministers, the assemblies, and 
the persons, of the heretics ; and the passions of 
the legislator were expressed in the language of 


I can only be undcrsload to iik-hii, that such was Itia natural 
temper; when it was not hardened, or inflamed, by religious real. 
From his retirement, he exhorts Nectarius to proscditc the herclici. 
of Constantinople. 

'* Sec the Theodosian Code, 1. xt i. tit. f. hg- e — , with Godc- 
froy’i commentary on each latv, and hi^ L'ciural summary, or Para- 
u/lu)i, tom. vi. p, 104—i 10. 
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CHAP, declamation an^ invective. I. ^The heretical 
teachers, who y^urped the sacred titles of Bishops, 
or Presbyters, were not only excluded from. the 
privileges and emoluments so liberally granted to 
the drthodox clergy, but they were exposed to 
the hc».vy penalties, of exile and conhscation, if 
they presumed to preach the doctrine, or to prac¬ 
tise the rites, of their accursed sects. A fine of 
ten pounds of gold (above four hundred pounds 
sterling) was imposed on every person who should 
dare to confer, or receive, or promote, an hereti¬ 
cal ordination: and it was reasonably expected, 
that if the race of pastors could be extinguished, 
their helpless flocks would be comjielled, by ig¬ 
norance and hunger, to return within the pale 
of the Catholic church. II. The rigorous prohi¬ 
bition of conventicles was carefully extended to 
every possible circumstance, in which the heretics 
could assemble with the intention of worshipping 
God and Christ according to the dictates of their 
conscience. Their I'eligious meetings, whe¬ 
ther public or secret, by day or by night, in 
cities or in the country, were equally proscribed 
by the edicts of Theodosius ; and the building, 
or ground, which had been used for that illegal 
purpose, was forfeited to the Imperial domain. 
III. It was supposed, that the error of the here¬ 
tics could proceed only from the obstinate tem¬ 
per of their minds; and that such a temper was 
a fit object of censure and punishment. The 
anathemas of the church were fortified by a sort 
of civil excommunication ; which separated them 
from their fellow-citizens, by a peculiar brand of 
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infamy; and t^is declaration of Hie supreme magis- CHAP, 
trate tended justify,‘or at least to excuse, the in- 

suits of a fanatic populace, nie sectaries were 
gradually disqualified for the possession of honour¬ 
able, or lucrative, employments; and Thci^dosius 
was satisfied with his own justice, when hefilecreed, 
that, as the Eunomians distinguished the nature ot 
the Son from that of the Father, they should be 
incapable of making their wills, or of receiving 
any advantage from testamentary donations. The 
guilt of the Manichecan heresy was esteemed oi 
such magnitude, that it could be cx|)iatcd only by 
the death of the offender; and the same capital 
punishment was inflicted on thcAudians, or Quai-' 
ioJcciniam'^', who should dare to perpetrate' the 
atrocious crime, of celebrating, on an improper 
day, the festival of Easter. Every Roman might 
exercise the right of public accusation ; but the 
office of Ini/uisitor of the Faith, a name so deser¬ 
vedly abhorred, was first instituted under the reign 
ot Theodosius. Yet we are assured, that the exe¬ 
cution of his penal edicts was seldom enforced ; 
and that the pious emperor appeared lcs.s desirous 
to punish, than to reclaim, or terrify, his refractory 
subjects^. 

The theory of persecution was established by 
Theodosius, w'hose justice and piety have been Han and 

his associ¬ 
ates, 

They always kept their K.ister, like tin .Tewish Passover, on A.l). .SSS. 
the fourteenth day of the first moon after tlie vernal oquuiox ; and 
thus pertinaciously opposed the Roman church and Nicenc synod, 
which had Easter to a Sunday, nmgliain’s Antiquities, 1. xx. 
c. &- vol. it. p. 309. fol. edit. 

" Soiomen, 1. vii, c. I'f 

VOL. V. D 
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applauded by the^aints but the practice of it, 
in the fullest extent, was reserved foi^ his rival and 
colleague, Maximus, the first, among the Christian 
princes, who shed the blood of his Christian sub¬ 
jects, account of their religious opinions. The 
cause of the Priscillianists**, a recent sect of here¬ 
tics, who disturbed the provinces of Spain, was 
transferred, by appeal, from the synod of Bonr- 
deaux to the Imperial consistory of Treves; and 
by the sentence of the Praetorian praefect, seven 
persons were tortured, condemned, and executed. 
The first of these was Priscillian*^ himself, bishop 
of Avilain Spain ; who adorned the advantages 
of birth and fortune, by the accomplishments ot 
eloquence and learning. Two presbyters, and two 
deacons, accompanied their beloved master in his 
death, which they esteemed as a glorious martyr¬ 
dom ; and the number of religious victims was 
completed by the execution of Latronian, a poet, 
who rivalled the fame of the ancients; and of 
Euchrocia, a noble matron of Bourdeaux, the 


” See the Sacred History of Sulpicius Severus (1. ii. p. 437—452. 
edit. Lugd. Bat. 1647.), a correct and original writer. Dr. Lardner 
(Credibility, &c. part ii. vol. ix. p. 556 —350.) has laboured this 
article with pure learning, good sense, and moderation. Tillemout 
(Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 491—627.) has raked together all the 
dirt of the fathers : an useful scavenger ! 

” Severus Sulpicius mentions the arch-heretic with esteem and 
pity. Fxlix profecto, si non pravo studio corrumpisset optimum in- 
genium : prorsus multa in eo animi et corporis bona cerneres (Hist. 
Sacra, 1. ii. p. 439.) Even Jerom (tom, 1. in Script. Eccles. p. 302.) 
speaks with temper of Prisclllian and Latronian. 

“ The Inshopric (in Old Castile) is now worth 20,000 ducats a 
year (Busohing’s Geography, vol. ii. p. 308.), and is therefore much 
less likely to produce the author of a new heresy. 
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widow of the^orator DelphidiuS*^. Two bishops, CHAP, 
who had eiiAraced the sentiments of Priscillian, 
were condemned to a distant and dreary exile“; 
and some indulgence was shewn to the meaner 
criminals, who assumed the merit of an eirly re¬ 
pentance. If any credit could be allowecf to con¬ 
fessions extorted by fear or pain, and to vague re¬ 
ports, the offspring of malice and credulity, the 
heresy of the Priscillianists would be found to in¬ 
clude the various abominations of magic, of im¬ 
piety, and of lew’dness^. 'Triscillian, who wan¬ 
dered about the world in the company of his spi¬ 
ritual sisters, was accused of praying stark-naked 
in the midst of the congregation; and it was con¬ 
fidently asserted, that the effects of his criminal 
intercourse with the daughter of Euchrocia, had 
been suppressed, by means still more odious and 
criminal. But an accurate, or rather a candid, en¬ 
quiry, will discover, that if the Priscillianists vio¬ 
lated the laws of nature, it was not by the licen¬ 
tiousness, but by the austerity, of their lives. 

They absolutely condemned the use of the mar¬ 
riage-bed ; and the peace of families was often 
disturbed by indiscreet separations. They en¬ 
joyed, or recommended, a total abstinence from 

” lixprobrabatur mulieri viduae nimia religio, et diligentms culta 
diviiiitas (Pacal. in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 29 .) Such was the idea of a 
humane, though ignorant, polytheist. 

“ One of them was sent in Syllinam insulam qus ultra Britan- 
niam est. What must have been the ancient condition of the rocks 
of Scilly (Camden’s Britannia, vol. ii. p. 1510.) ? 

“ The scandalous calumnies of Augustin, pojie Leo, ftc. which 
Tillemout swallows like a cldld,and Lardner refutes like a man, may 
suggest some candid suspicions in favour of the older Gnostics. 
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CHAP, all animal food ; Snd theil:continua^ prayers, iasts, 
and vigils, fncnlcated a rule of. strict and peifect 
devotion. The specularive traps’ of the seCt, 
concerning the person of Chris^j and the nature 
of the^mnan son!, were derived from the Gnostic 
and Manichaean system ; and this vain philosophy, 
which had been transported from Eg3rpt to Spain, 
was ill adapted to the grosser spirits of the West. 
The obscure disciples of Priscillian suffered, lan¬ 
guished, and gradually disappeared: his tenets 
were rejected by the clergy and people, but his 
death was the subject of a long and vehement 
controversy; while some arraigned, and others 
applauded, the justice of his sentence. It is with 
pleasure that we can observe the humane inconsis¬ 
tency of the most illustrious saints and bishops, 
Ambrose of Milanand Martin of Tours^ ; who, 
on this occasion, asserted the cause of toJeralion. 
They pitied the unhappy men, who had been e.\e- 
entedat Treves ; they refused to hold communica¬ 
tion with their episcopal murderers ; and if Martin 
deviated from that generous resolution, his mo¬ 
tives were laudable, and his repentance was ex¬ 
emplary. The bishops of Tours and Milan pro¬ 
nounced, without hesitation, the eternal damna¬ 
tion of heretics; l)ut they were surprised, and 
shocked, by the bloody image of their temporal 
death, and the honest feelings of nature resisted 

’’ Ambros. tom. li. Epist. xxiv. p. 891. 

In tile Sacred History, and the Life of St. Martin, Sulpioius 
Severus uses some caution ; but he declares himself more freely in 
the Dialogues (iii. |5.). Marlin wan reproved, however, by his own 
conscience, and by an angel; nor could be afterwards perform mira¬ 
cles with so much eaW. 
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the artihcial prejudices of theology. hurua- chap. 

nity of Ambrose and Martin was confirmed by the , < 

scandalous iircgularity of the proceedings against 
Priscillian, and his adherents. The civil and ec¬ 
clesiastical ministers had transgressed the IWnits of 
their respective provinces. , The secular judge 
had presumed to receive an appeal, and to pro¬ 
nounce a definitive sentence, in a matter of faith; 
and episcopal jurisdiction. The bishops had dis-’ 
graced themselves, by exercising the functions ol 
accusers in a criminal prosecution. The cruelty 
of Ithacius% who beheld the tortures, and solicit¬ 
ed the death, of the heretics, provoked the just in 
dignation of mankind ; and the vices of that pro¬ 
fligate bishop were admitted as a proof that his 
zeal was instigated by the sordid motives of inte¬ 
rest. Since the death of Priscillian, the rude at 
tempts of persecution have been refined and me 
thodised in the holy office, which assigns their dis¬ 
tinct parts to the ecclesiastical and secular powers. 

The devoted victim is regularly delivered by the 
priest to the magistrate, and by the magistrate to 
the executioner; and the inexorable sentence of 
the church, which declares the spiritual guilt of 
the offender, is expressed in the mild language of 
pity and intercession. 

Among the ecclesiastics, who illustrated the Ambrose, 

, ^ . archbi- 

reign of Theodosius, Gregory Nazianzen was dis- »hop of 

tinguished by the talents of an eloquent preacher; 

374—397. 


“ The Calholic Presbyicr- (Snip, Sever. I li. p. 448.), and the 
Pagan Orator (Pacat. in Panegyr. Vel. xii. 2<) ), reprobate, with tq\ial 
indignation, the t haraetet ind conduct of Ithaciu.s. 
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CHAP, the reputation of -miraculous gifts ^dded weight 
' and dignity to the monastic'virtues of Martin of 
Tours*’; but the palm of episcopal vigour and 
ability was justly claimed by the intrepid Am- 
brose®b\ He was descended from a noble family 
of Romans; his father had exercised the im¬ 
portant office of Praetorian praefect of Gaul; 
iind the son, after passing through the studies 
of a liberal education, attained, in the regular 
gradation of civil honours, the station of con¬ 
sular of Liguria, a province which included the 
Imperial residence of Milan. At the age of 
thirty-four, and before he had received the sa¬ 
crament of baptism, Ambrose, to his own sur¬ 
prise, and to that of the world, was suddenly 
transformed from a governor to an archbishop. 
Without the least mixture, as it is said, of art or 
intrigue, the whole body of the people unani¬ 
mously saluted him with the episcopal title ; the 
concord and perseverance of their acclamations 
M'ere ascribed to a prosternatural impulse; and 
the reluctant magistrate was compelled to under¬ 
take a spiritual office, for which be was not pre¬ 
pared by the habits and occupations of his 
former life. But the active force of his genius 

** The Life of St. Martin, and the Dialogues concerning his mi¬ 
racles, contain facts adapted to the grossest barbarism, in a style not 
un-worthy of the Atjguitan age. So natural is the alliance between 
good taste .and good sense, that I am always astonished by this 
contrast. 

' The short and superficial Life of St. Anabrose, by his deacon 
Paulinus (Appendix ad edit. Benedict, p. i—xv.), has the merit of 
original evidence. Tilleraont (Mem. Eccles. tom. x. p. 78—SOC.), 
and the Benedictine editors (p. xioci—bciii.), have laboured with 
ihcir usual diligence. 
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soon qnalified him to exercise, with zeal and pru- CHAP, 
dence, the duties of hif ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; 
and, while he cheerfully renounced the vain and 
splendid trappings of temporal greatness, he con¬ 
descended, for the good of the church, to direct 
the conscience of the emper.ors, and to controul 
the administration of the empire. Gratian loved 
and revered him as a father; and the elaborate 
treatise on the faith of the Trinity, was designed 
for the instruction of the young prince. After his 
tragic death, at a time whep the empress Justina 
trembled for her own safety, and for that ot her 
son Valentinian, the archbishop of Milan was dis¬ 
patched, on two diiferent embassies, to the court 
of Treves. He exercised, with equal hrraness and 
dexterity, the powers of his spiritual and political 
characters; and perhaps contributed, by his au¬ 
thority and eloquence, to check the ambition ot 
Maximus, and to protect the peace of Italy'^^ 
Ambrose had devoted his life, and his abilities, to 
the service of the church. Wealth was the object 
of his contempt; he had renounced his private 
patrimony; and be sold, without hesitation, the 
consecrated plate, for the redemption of captives. 

The clergy and people of Milan were attached to 
their archbishop; and he deserved the estecan, 
without soliciting the favour, or apprehending the 
displeasure, of his feeble sovereigns. 

The government of Italy, and ot the young HIyuc- 
emperor, naturally devolved to his mother Jus- pciii'o^to 

the 


“ Ambrose hitntelf (lorn. ii. Eplsl. xxiv, p. 688—891.> gi'cs ihc 
emperor a vety spirited acco’int of his own embassy. 
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CHAP. tiii%ja woman of beanty and spirit, but who, in the 
—,'y midst of an orthodox peopky had the misfortune 
Just^nr professing the Arian heresy, which she endea- 
A.D. 385 , vonred to instil into the mind of her Son. Justina 
April persuaded, that a Roman emperor might claim, 

in his own dominions, the public exercise of his 
religion ; and she proposed to the archbishop, as a 
•moderate and reasonable concession, that he should 
resign the use of a single church, either in the city 
or suburbs of Milan. But the conduct of Am¬ 
brose was governed by very different principles® 
The palaces of the earth might indeed belong to 
Cmsarhut the churches were the houses of God ; 
and, within the limits of his diocese, he himself, as 
the lawful successor of the apostles, was the only 
minister of God. The privileges of Christianity, 
temporal as well as spiritual, were confined to the 
true believers ; and the mind of Ambrose was sa¬ 
tisfied, that his own theological opinions were 
the standard of truth and orthodoxy. The arch¬ 
bishop, who refused to hold any conference, 
or negociation, with the instruments of Satan' 
declared, with modest firmness, his resolution to 
die a martyr, rather than to yield to the impious 
sacrilege; and Justina, who resented the re¬ 
fusal as an act of insolence and rebellion, hastily 
determined to exert the Imperial prerogative of 
her son. As she desired to perform her public 

His own representation of his plinciples and conduct (tom ii 
:tx. xxi xxii. p. S52-880.) is one of the curious monun.euts 
of ecclesiastical antiquity. It contains two letters to his sister Mar- 
ccllma with a |H;tition to Valentinian, and the sermon dc Basilui, 
non tradaidis. 
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devotions on the approaching festival of Easter, CHAP. 
Ambrose was order^ io aj^jear before the coun- 
cil. He obeyed the summons with the respect 
of a faithful subject, but . he was followed, with¬ 
out his consent, by an innumerable people: they 
pressed, with impetuous zeal, against the gates of 
the palace; and the affrighted ministers of Valen- 
tinian, instead of pronouncing a sentence of exile' 
on the archbishop of Milan, humbly re()uested 
that he would interpose his authority, to protect 
the person^ of the emperor, and to restore the 
tranquillity of the capital. But the promises which 
Ambi ose received and communicated, were soon 
violated by a perfidious court; and, during six of 
the most solemn days, which Christian piety has 
set apart for the exercise of religion, the city was 
agitated by the irregular convulsions of tumuli 
and fanaticism. The officers of the household 
were directed to prepare, first, the Portian, and 
aiterwards, the new. Basilica, for the immediate 
reception of the emperor and his mother. The 
splendid canopy and hangings of the royal seat 
were arranged in the customary manner; but it 
w’as found necessary to defend them, hy a strong 
guard, from the insults of the populace. The 
Arian ecelesiastics, who ventured to shew' them¬ 
selves in the streets, were exposed to the most 
imminent danger of their lives: and Ambrose en¬ 
joyed the merit and reputation of rescuing his 
personal enemies from the bauds of the enraged 
multitude. 

But while he laboured to restrain the effects of 
their zeal, the pathetic vehemence of his sermons 
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CHAP, continually inflamed the angry and seditious temper 
of the people of Milan, The characters of Eve, of 
the wife of Job, of Jezebel, of Herodias, were in¬ 
decently applied to the mother of the emperor; and 
her desire to obtain a church for the Arians, was 
compared to the most cruel persecutions which 
Christianity bad endured under the reign of Pa¬ 
ganism. The measures of the court served only 
to expose the magnitude of the evil. A fine 
of two hundred pounds of gold’was imposed on 
the corporate body of merchants and manufac¬ 
turers : an order was signified, in the name of the 
emperor, to all the officers, and inferior servants, 
of the courts of justice, that, during the continu¬ 
ance of the public disorders, they should strictly 
confine themselves to their houses: and the mi¬ 
nisters of Valentinian imprudently confessed, that 
the most respectable part of the citizens of Milan 
was attached tb the cause of their archbishop. He 
was again solicited to restore peace to his country, 
by a timely compliance with the will of his sove¬ 
reign. The reply of Ambrose was couched in the 
most bumble and respectful terms, which might, 
however, be interpreted as a serious declaration of 
civil war. “ His life and fortune were in the hands 
“ of the emperor; but he would never betray the 
“ church of Christ, or degrade the dignity of the 
“ episcopal character. In such a cause he was 
“ prepared to suffer whatever the malice of the 
“ daemon could inflict; and he only wished to die 
“ in the presence of his faithful flock, and at the 
“ foot of the altar; he had not contributed to ex- 
“ cite, but it was in the ppwer of God alone to ap- 
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“ pease, the rage of the people: he deprecated CHAP. 
“ the scenes of blood ‘and confasion, wliich were 
“ likely to ensue; and it was his fervent prayer, 

“ that he might not survive to behold the ruin 
“ ot a flourishing city, and perhaps the desolation 
“ of all Italy®*. The obstinate bigotry of Jus- 
tina would have endangered the empire of her 
son, if, in this contest with the church and people 
of Milan, she could have depended on the active 
obedience of the troops of the palace. A large 
body of Goths had marched to occupy the Basi¬ 
lica, which was the object of the dispute: and 
it might be expected from the Arian principles, 
and barbarous manners, of these foreign merce¬ 
naries, that they would not entertain any scruples 
in the execution of the most sanguinary orders. 

They were encountered, on the sacred threshold, 
by the archbishop, who, thundering against them 
a sentence of excommunication, asked them, in 
the tone of a father and a master, Whether it was 
to invade the house of God, that they had im¬ 
plored the hospitable protection of the republic ? 

The suspense of the Barbarians allowed some 
hours for a more effectual negociation ; and the 
empress was persuaded, by the advice of her wisest 
counsellors, to leave the f 'atholics in possession 
of all the churches of Milan ; and to dissemble, 
till a more convenient season, her intentions of 

“ Reti had a similar message from the queen, to request that he 
would appease the tumult of Pans. It was no longer in hisi)Ower, &c. 

A'quoi j’ajoutai toot ce que’ous pouvez vous imaginer de respect, de 
douleur, de regret, et desoumission, &c. (Memoires, tom.i. |j. HO ). 

Certainly I do not compare either the causes, or the men •, yet the 
coadjutor himself had some idea (p.84.) d imitating St. Ambrose. 
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CHAP, revenge. Tbe mother of Valentinian could never 

XXVll. |^j.gjyg the triumph of Ambrose; and the royal 
youth uttered a passionate exclamation, that his 
own servants were ready’to betray him into the 
hands of an insolent priest. 

A.D. 386 . The laws of the empire, some of which were 
inscribed with the name of Valentinian, still con¬ 
demned the Arian heresy, and seemed to excuse 
the resistance of the Catholics. By the influence 
of Justina, an edict of toleration was promulgated 
in all the provinces which were subject to the 
court of Milan; the free exercise of their religion 
was granted to those who professed the faith of 
Rimini; and the emperor declared, that all jx'r- 
sons who should infringe this sacred and salu¬ 
tary constitution, should be capitally punished, 
as the enemies of the public peace The cha¬ 
racter and language of the archbishop of Milan 
may justify the suspicion, that his conduct soon 
afforded a reasonable ground, or at least a spe¬ 
cious pretence, to the Arian ministers; who 
waitched the opportunity of surprising him in 
some act of disobedience to a law, which he 
strangely represents as a law of blood and ty¬ 
ranny. A sentence of etisy and honourable 
banishment was pronounced, which enioined 
Ambrose to depart from Milan without delay; 
whilst it permitted him to chuse the place of his 
exile, and the number of his companions. But 
the authority of tbe saints, who have preached 
and practised the maxims of passive loyalty, 

“ Sozonicn alone (1. vii. c. 13.). throws this luminous fact into a 
dark and perplexed natratire. 
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appeared to Ambrose of less moment than the CHAP, 
extreme and pressing’ danger of the chnrch. He ^ 
boldly refosed" to obey; and his refusal was support¬ 
ed by the unanimous consent of his faithful people**". 

They guarded by turns the jjerson of their arch¬ 
bishop ; the gates of the cathedral and the episco¬ 
pal palace were strongly secured; and the Imperial 
troops, who had formed the blockade, were unwil-' 
ling to risk the attack, of that impregnable fortress. 

The numerous poor, who had been relieved by tbe 
liberality of Ambrose, embraced the fair occasion 
of signalizing their zeal and gratitude; and as the 
patience of the multitude might have been exhaust¬ 
ed by the length and uniformity of nocturn;}! vigils, 
he prudently introduced into the church of Milan 
the ubcful in.stitution of a loud and regular psal¬ 
mody. While he maintained this arduous contest, 

In; was instructed, by a dream, to open the earth in 
a place where the remains of two martyrs, Gerva- 
sius and Protasius*’’, had been deposited ai)ov(' 
three hundred years. Immediately under the 
pavement of the church two perfect skeletons 
were found"", with the heads separated from their 

** Excut)abat |)ia picbs in ecclpsiamtiri parata cum cpi5C0|)O suo .. 

Nos a(ih\ic frigidi exciUibamur tanien rivitate attonitS atquc (urlmlA. 

Anguslin. Confession. 1. ix. c. 7- 

Tillemonl, Mem. Eccics.tom li. p. 78. 498. .Many tliurciies m 
Italy, (iaul, &c. were dedicated to these unknown martyrs, oi whom 
St. Gerraise seems to have been more fortunate than his coinpanion. 

“ luvenimus mira? magniludiiiis virus duos, ut prisca a las fereltat. 
loin.ii. Epist. xxii. p. 875. The size of these skeletons was fortu¬ 
nately, or skilfully, suited to the popular prejudice of the gradual 
decrease of the human stature; which has prev.nled m every age since 
the time of Homer, 

Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris 
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CHAP, bodies, and a plentiful effusion of blood. The 
holy relics were presented, in solemn pomp, to 
the veneration of the people; and every circQm- 
stance of this fortunate discovery was admirably 
adapted to promote the designs of Ambrose. 
The bones of the martyrs, their blood, their gar¬ 
ments, were supposed to contain a healing power; 
and the praeternatural influence was communi¬ 
cated to the most distant objects, without losing 
any part of its original virtue. The extraor¬ 
dinary cure of a blind man®, and the reluctant 
confessions of several dsemoniacs, appeared to 
justify the faith and sanctity of Ambrose; and 
the truth of those miracles is attested by Ambrose 
himself, by his secretary Paulinus, and by his pro¬ 
selyte, the celebrated Augustin, who, at that 
time, professed the art of rhetoric in Milan. 
The reason of the present age may possibly 
approve the incredulity of Justina and her Arian 
court; who derided the theatrical representa¬ 
tions, which were exhibited by the contrivance, 
and at the expence, of the archbishop’". Their 
eft'ect, however, on the minds of the people was 
rapid and irresistible; and the feeble sovereign 
of Italy found himself unable to contend with the 


® Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xxii. p.875. Augmtin. Confes. 1. ix. c. 7 . 
de Civitat. Dei, 1. xxii. c. 8. Paulin, in Vitfi St. Ambros, c. 14. in 
Append. Benedict, p. 4. The blind man’s name was Sevenis ; he 
touched the holy garment, recovered bis'sight, artd devoted the rest 
of his life (at least twenty-five years) to the service of the church. 1 
should recommend this miracle to our divines, if it did not prove the 
worship of relics, as well as the Nicene creed., ' 

Paulin, in Vic St, Ambros. c. 5. in Append. Benedict, p. 5. 
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favourite of heaven. The powers likewise of the CHAP, 
earth interposed in the ’defence of Ambrose : the 
disinterested advice of Theodosius was the ge¬ 
nuine result of piety and friendship ; and the mask 
of religious zeal concealed the hostile and am¬ 
bitious designs of the tyrant of Gaul 

The reign of Maximus might have ended in Maximus 
peace and prosperity, could he have contented him- ' 


self with the possession of three ample countries, 
which now constitute the three most flourishing 
kingdoms of modern Europe, But the aspiring 
usurper, whose sordid ambition was not dignifled 
by the love of glory and of arms, considered his ac¬ 
tual forces as the instruments only of his future 
greatness, and his success was the immediate cause 
of his destruction. The wealth which he extorted 


iLaly, 

A. I). 3ri7, 
August. 


from the oppressed provinces of Gaol, Spain, and 
Britain, was employed in levying and maintaining a 
formidable army of Barbarians, collected, for the 
most jMirt, from the flercest nations of Germany. 
The conquest of Italy was the object of his hopes 
and preparations; and he secretly meditated the ruin 
of an innocent youth, whose government was ab¬ 
horred and despised by his Catholic subjects. But 
as Maximus wished to occupy, without resistance, 
the passes of the Alps, he received, with perfidious 
smiles, Domninus of Syria, the ambassador of Valen- 


Tillemont, Mem.Eccles. tom. X. p. 190.750. He iKirtiilly al¬ 
lows the mediation of Theodosius; and capriciously rtjects that of 
Maximus, though it is attestet! by Prosper, Soiomen, and Theodoret. 

• ” The modestcensureofli^lpiciusfDialog.iii. 15.) inflicts amucli 
deeper wound than the feeble declamation of Pacatus (xii. 25. 36.). 
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CH AP, tinian, and pressed liiiii to accept the aid of a con- 
siderable body of troops for the service of a Paiino- 
nian war. The penetration of Ambrose had’dis¬ 
covered the snares of an enemy under the profes¬ 
sions of friendship”; but the Syrian Domninus was 
corrupted, or deceived, by tbe liberal favour of the 
court of Treves; and the council of Milan obsti¬ 
nately rejected the suspicion of danger with a blind 
confidence, which was the effect, not of courage, 
but of fear. The march of the auxiliaries was 
guided by the ambassador; and they were admitted, 
without distrust, into the fortresses of the Alps. 
But the crafty tyrant followed, with hasty and silent 
footsteps, in the rear; and as he diligently inter¬ 
cepted all intelligence of his motions, the gleam of 
armour, and the dust excited by the troops of ca¬ 
valry, first announced the hostile approach of 
a stranger to the gates of Milan. In this ex¬ 
tremity, Justina and her son might accuse their 
own imprudence and the perfidious arts oi" 
Maximus; but they wanted time, and force, 
and resolution, to stand against the Gauls and 
Germans, either in the field, or within the walls 
ot a large and disaffected city. Flight was their 
only hope, Aquileia their only refuge; and 
as Maximus now displayed his genuine cha¬ 
racter, the brother of Gratian might expect tbe 
same fate from the*^ hands of the same assassin. 


” r^ato tutior adversus bominem, pacis involucre tegentem, was 
ihe wise caution of Ambrose (tom. ii. p. 891.), afttr his return from 
bis second embassy. 
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Maximus entered Milan in triuinpli; and if the CHAP, 
wise archbishop refused" a dangerous and criminal , 
connection witli the usurper, he might indirectly 
contribute to tlie success of his arms, by incul¬ 
cating, from the pulpit, the duty of resignation, 
rather than that of resistance'.*. The unfortunate 


Justina reached Acpiileia in safety; but she dis¬ 
trusted the strength of the fortifications; .she 
dreaded the event of a siege ; and she resolved to 
implore the protection of the great Theodosius, 
whose power and virtue were celebrated in all the 
countries of the West. A vessel was secretly pro¬ 
vided to transport the Imperial family; they 
embarked with precipitation in one of the obscure 
harbours of Venetia, or Istria; traversed the 
whole extent of the Heidriatic and Ionian seas ; 


turned the extreme promontory of Peloponnesus; 
and, after a long, but successful, navigation, re¬ 
posed themselves in the port of Tbessalonica. 

All the subjects of Valentinian deserted the Flight of 
cause of a prince, who, by his abdication, had 
absolved them from the duty of allegiance; and 
if the little city of ^mona, on the verge of 
Italy, had not presumed to stop the career of 
his inglorious victory, Maximus would have ob¬ 
tained, without a struggle, the sole possession of 
the Western empire. 

Instead of inviting his royal guests to the palace xheodo- 
of Constantinople, Theodosius had some unknown 
reasons to fix their residence at Tbessalonica ; but the cause 

of Valen¬ 
tinian, 

ilaronids (A.D. 38?. N'tia.) applies to this season of public 
distress some of the penitenlial%ertnons of the archbishoix 

VOL. V. E 
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CHAP, these reasons did not proceed from contempt or 
indifference, as he speedily-made a visit to that 
city, accompanied by the greatest part of-his 
court and senate. After the first tender expres¬ 
sions of friendship and sympathy, the pious em¬ 
peror of the East ge,ntly admonished Justina, that 
the guilt of heresy was sometimes punished in this 
world, as well as in the next; and that the public 
profession of the Nicene faith would be the most 
efficacious step to promote the restoration of her 
son, by the satisfaction which it must occasion 
both on earth and in heav'en. The momentous 
question of peace or war was referred, by Theo¬ 
dosius, to the deliberation of his council ; and 
the arguments which might be alleged on the side 
of honour and justice, had acquired, since the 
death of Gratian, a considerable degree of addi¬ 
tional weight. The persecution of the Imperial 
family, to which Theodosius himself had been in¬ 
debted for bis fortune, was now aggravated by 
recent and repeated injuries. Neither oaths i.or 
treaties could restrain the boundless ambition of 
Maximus ; and the delay of vigorous and decisive 
measure^, instead of prolonging the blessings of 
peace, would expose the Eastern empire to the 
danger of ap hostile invasion. The Barbarians, 
who bad passed the Danube, had lately assnmed 
the character of soldiers and subjects, but their 
native fierceness was yet untamed; and the ope¬ 
rations of a war, which would exercise their valour, 
and diminish their numbers, might tend to relieve 
the provinces from an intolerable oppression. 
Notwithstanding these spevious and solid reasons, 
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which were approved liy a majority of the council, cHap. 
Theodosias still liesirated, wliethei he should draw 
the sword in a contest, which could no longer admit 
any terms of reconciliation; arid his magnanimous 
character was not disgraced by the apprehensions 
which he felt for the safety of his infant sons, and 
the welfare of his exhausted p'ople. In this mo¬ 
ment of anxious doubt, while the fate of the Roman 
w’orld depended on the resolution of a single man, 
the charms of the princess Galla most powerfully 
pleaded the cause of her brother Valentinian A 
The heart of Theodosius was softened by the tears 
of beauty; his affections were insensibly engaged 
by the graces of youth and innocence; the art of 
Justina managed and directed the impulse of pas¬ 
sion ; and the celebration of the royal nuptials was 
the assurance and signal of the civil war. The 
unfeeling critics, who consider every amorous 
weakness as an indelible stain on the memory of a 
great and orthodox emperor, are inclined, on this 
occasion, to di.sputc the suspicious evidence of 
the historian Zosiinus. For ray own part, I shall 
frankly confess, that I am w illing to find, or even to 
seek, in the revolutions of the world, some traces of 
the mild and tender sentiments of domestic life ; 
and, amidst the crowd of fierce and ambitious con¬ 
querors, I can distinguish, with pecnliar com- 


The flight of Valenlinian, and ihe love of Theodosius for 
Ilia sister, are related by Zosimus (1. iv. p. 263, 204.). Tillemont 
produces some weak and ambiguous evidence to antedate the se- 
cond-'ijjarriage of Theodosius (Hist, des Empereurs, tom.v. p. 740.), 
and consequently to refute ces contes de Zoeirae, qui seroient 
trop contraires i la pieti de TKebdosc.’ 
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XXVJl. 


placency, a gentir hero, who may l)e supposed to 
receive his armour from fhe bauds of love. The 


alliance of the Persian king was secured by the 
faith of treaties ; the martial Barbarians were per¬ 
suaded to follow the standard, or to respect the 
frontiers, of an active and liberal monarch ; and 
the dominions of Theodosius, from the Euphrates 
to the Hadriatic, resounded with the preparations 
of war both by land and sea. The skilful dis¬ 
position of the forces of the East seemed to mul¬ 
tiply their numbers, and distracted the attention 
of Maximus. He had reason to fear, that a chosen 
body of troops, under the couimand of the in¬ 
trepid Arbogastes, would direct their march 
along the banks of the Danube, and boldly pe¬ 
netrate through the Rhaetian provinces into the 
centre of Gaul. A powerful fleet was equipped 
in the harbours of Greece and Epirus, with an 
apparent design, that as soon as a passage had 
been opened by a naval victory, Vulentinian, and 
his mother, should land in Italy, proceed, with¬ 
out delay, to Rome, and occupy the majestic seat 
of religion and empire. In the mean Ayhilc, 
Theodosius himself advanced at the head of a 


brave and disciplined army, to encounter his un¬ 
worthy rival, who, after the,siege of yEmona, had 
fixed his camp in the neighbourhood of Siscia, a 
city of Pannonia, strongly fortified by the broa^ 
and rapid stream of the Save. 

Defestand The Veterans, who still remembered the long 

death of . , . /- i 

Maximus, resistance, and successive resources, or the tyrant 
Magnentius, might prepare themselves for the 

August, labotjrs of three bloody campaigns. But the con- 
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test with his successor, who, like him, had usurped CHAP, 
the thione ot' the West, was easily decided in the 
term of two months’'^, and within the space of 
two hundred miles. The superior genius of tlie 
emperor of the East might prevail over the feeble 
Maximus, who, in this important crisis, shewed 
himself destitute of military skill, or personal cou¬ 
rage ; but the abilities of Theodosius were se¬ 
conded by the advantage which he possessed of a 
numerous and active cavalry. The Huns, the 
Alani, and, after their example, the Goths them¬ 
selves, were formed into squadrons ®f archers; 
who fought on horseback, and confounded the 
steady valour of the Gauls and Germans, by the 
l apid motions of a Tartar war. After the fatigue 
of a long march, in the heat of summer, they 
spurred their foaming horses into the waters of 
the Save, swam the river in the presences of the 
enemy, and instantly charged and routed the 
troops who guarded the high ground on the oppo¬ 
site side. Marcellinus, the tyrant’s brother, ad¬ 
vanced to support them with the select cohorts, 
which were considered as the hope and strength 
of the army. The action, which had been inter¬ 
rupted by the approach of night, was renewed in 
the morning ; and, after a sharp conflict, the sur¬ 
viving remnant of the bravest soldiers of Maxi¬ 
mus threw down their arms^ at the feet of the 
conqueror. Without suspending his march, to 
receive the loyal acclamations of the citizens of 
.'Emona, Theodosius pressed forwards, to ter- 

’ See (lodcfroy’i ('hronf logyof the Laws, Cod. I’hcodui. toua. i. 

P CXIX. 
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CHAP, miaate the war by the death or captivity of his 
. ^ ^ rival, who fled before him with the diligence of 
fear. From the summit of the Julian Alps, he de¬ 
scended with such incredible speed into the plain 
of Italy, that he reached Aquileia on the evening 
of the first day; and Maxim us, who found himself 
encompassed on all sides, had scarcely time to shut 
the gates of the city. But the gates could not 
long resist the efibrt of a victorious enemy; and 
the despair, the disaffection, the indifference of 
the soldiers and people, hastened the dow'nfall of 
the wretched Maximus. He was dragged from 
his throne, rudely stripped of the Imperial orna¬ 
ments, the robe, the diadem, and the purple 
slippers ; and conducted, like a malefactor, to tlie 
camp and presence of Theodosius, at a place 
about three miles from Aquileia. The behaviour 
of the emperor was not intended to insult, and he 
shewed some disposition to pity and forgive, the 
tyrant of the West, who had never been his per¬ 
sonal enemy, and was now become the object of 
his contempt. Our sympathy is the most forcibly 
excited by the misfortunes to which we are ex¬ 
posed; and the spectacle of a proud competitor, 
now prostrate at his feet, could not fail of pro¬ 
ducing very serious and solemn thoughts in the 
mind of the victorious emperor. But the feeble 
emotion of involuntary pity was checked by his 
regard for public justice, and the memory of Gra- 
tian; and he abandoned the victim to the pious 
zeal of the soldiers, who drew’ him out of the Im¬ 
perial presence, and instantly separated his bead 
body. The intelligence of his defeat 
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and death was received with sincere, or well- CHA]'. 
dissembled joy: his son Victor, on whom he had 
conferred tlie title of Augustus, died by the order, 
perhaps by the hand, of the bold Arbogastcs ; 
and all the military plans of Theodosius were 
successfully executed. When he had thus ter- 
minated the civil war, with less difficulty and 
bloodshed than he might naturally expect, he 
employed the winter months of his residence at 
Milan, to restore the state of the afflicted pro¬ 
vinces ; and early in the spring he made, after the 
example of Constantine and Constantins, his 
triumphal entry into the ancient capital of the 
Homan empire”. 

The orator, who may be silent without danger, Virtues ni 
may praise without difficulty, and without re- 
luctance'"; and posterity will confess, that the 
character ol Theodosius'^ might furnish the sub¬ 
ject of a sincere and ample panegyric. The 

” Besiiles the hints which may be gathered from chronicles and 
ecclesiastical history, Zosimus (l.iv. p. 259 —207.), Orosius (1. vii. 
c. 35.) and Pacatns (in Pauegyr. Vet. xii. 30—47.), sujiply the 
loose and scanty materials of this civil war. Ambrose (tom. ii. 

Epist. xl. j). 052, 0.53.) darkly alludes to the well-known events of 
a magazine surprised, an action at Petovio, a Sicilian, perhaps a 
naval, victory, tkc, Ausonius, (p. 256. edit. Toll.) applauds the pe¬ 
culiar merit, and good fortune, of Aquileia. 

Quam promptum laudare principcm, tam tutnm siluisse de 
princijte (Pacat. 111 Panegyr. Vet lit. 2.). Latinus Pacatns Dre|)a- 
niiis, a native of Gaul, pronounced this oration at Rome (A. IJ :i8a ). 

He was afterwards proconsul of Africa ; and his friend Ausoiiius 
praises him as a poet, seconO only to Virgil. See Tillemont, Hist, 
des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 303. 

, ^ See the fair portrait of Theodpsius, by the younger Victor; 
the strokes are distinct, and the colours are mixed. The praise ol 
Pacatus is too vague ; and filaudtan always seems afraid of exalting 
the father above the son. 
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CHAP, wisdom of his laws, and the success of his arms, 
rendered his administratron respectable in the 
eyes both of his subjects, and of his enemies. He 
loved and practised the virtues of domestic life, 
which seldom hold their residence in the palaces 
of kings. Theodosips was chaste and temperate ; 
he enjoyed, without excess, the sensual and social 
■pleasures of the table; and the warmth of his 
amorous passions was never diverted from their 
lawful objects. The proud titles of Imperial 
greatness were adorned by the tender names of a 
faithful husband, an indulgent father; his uncle 
was raised, by his affectionate esteem, to the rank 
of a second parent: Theodosius embraced, as his 
own, the children of his brother and sister; and 
the expressions of his regard were extended to 
the most distant and obscure branches of his 
numerous kindred. His familiar friends were 
judiciously selected from among those persons, 
who, in the equal intercourse of private life, had 
appeared before his eyes without a mask: the 
consciousness of personal and superior merit ena¬ 
bled him to despise the accidental distinction of the 
purple; and he proved by his conduct, that he 
had forgotten all the injuries, while he most grate¬ 
fully remembered all the favours and services, 
which he had received before he ascended the 
throne of the Roman empire. The serious, or 
lively, tone of his conversation, was adapted to 
the age, the rank, or the character, of his sub¬ 
jects whom be admitted into his society ; and the 
affability of his manners displayed the im;ige of 
his mind. Theodosius respected the simnliritv nf 
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the good and virtuous ; everj' art, every talent, CHAP. 
of an useful, or even’of an innocent, nature, was 
rewarded by his judicious liberality ; and, except 
the heretics, whom he persecuted with implacable 
hatred, the diffusive circle of his benevolence was 
circumscribed only by the limits of the human 
race. The government of a mighty empire may 
assuredly suffice to occupy the time, and the abi¬ 
lities, of a mortal: yet the diligent prince, with¬ 
out aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of pro¬ 
found learning, always reserved some moments of 
his leisure for the instinctive amusement of read¬ 


ing, History, which enlarged his experience, 
was his favourite study. The annals of Rome, 
in the long period of eleven hundred years, pre¬ 
sented him with a various and splendid picture of 
human life; and it has been particularly observed, 
that whenever he perused the cruel acts of Cinna, 
of Marius, or of Sylla, he warmly expressed his 
generous detestation of those enemies of humanity 
and freedom. His disinterested opinion of past 
events was usefully applied as the rule of his own 
actions ; and Tbeodosiys has deserved the singular 
commendation, that his virtues always seemed to 
expand with his fortune: the season of his pro¬ 
sperity was that of his moderation; and his cle¬ 
mency appeared the most conspicuous after the 
danger and success of the civil war. The Moorish 
guards of the tyrant had been massacred in the 
first heat of the victory; and a small number ol 
Xhe most obnoxious criminals suffered the punish¬ 
ment of the law. But the emperor sheared him¬ 
self much more attentive to relieve the innocent, 
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CHAP, than to chastise the guilty. The oppressed s»b- 
jects of the West, who would have deemed them¬ 
selves happy in the restoration of their lands, were 
astonished to receive a sum of money equivalent 
to their losses; and the liberality of the conque¬ 
ror supported the aged mother, and educated the 
orphan daughters, of Maximus “ A character 
thus accomplished, might almost excuse the ex¬ 
travagant supposition of the orator Pacatus ; that, 
if the elder Brutus could be permitted to revisit 
the earth, the stern republican would abjure, at 
the feet of Theodosius, his hatred of kings; and 
ingenuously confess, that such a monarcll was the 
most faithful guardian of the happiness and dig¬ 
nity of the Roman people®^. 

Faults of Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the re- 

sius. public must have discerned two essential imper¬ 
fections, which might, perhaps, have abated his 
recent love of despotism. The virtuous mind of 
Theodosius was often relaxed by indolenceand 
rt was sometimes inflamed by passion®’. In the 
pursuit of an important object, his active courage 


“ Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xl. p. t)55. Pacatus, from the want 
of skill, or of courage, omit* thb glorious circumstance. 

Pacat. in Paoegyr. Vet. xii. 20. 

“ ZosimuB, I. iv. p. 271 , 272. His partial evidence is marked by 
an air of candour and truth. He observes these vicissitudes of sloth, 
and activity,, not as a vice, but as a singularity, in the character of 
Theodosius. 

” This choleric temper is acknowledged, and excused, by Victor. 
Sed hlftteS (say* Ambro«,in decent and manly language, to his sove¬ 
reign) naturae impctum, quern si qms lenire velit; cito vertesad mi- 
scricordiam ; si quis stimulet, in magis exsuscitas, ut euin rcvocare 
vix possis (tom. ii. Epist. li. p. ^8.). Theodosius (Claud, in iv. 
CoD». Hoa. 266 , &c.) exhorts his son to moderate his anger. 
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was capable of the most vigorous exertions; chap. 
but, as soon as the design was accomplished, or 
the clanger was surmounted, the hero sank into 
inglorious repose ; and, forgetful that the time 
of a prince is the property of his people, re¬ 
signed himself to the enjoyment of the inno¬ 
cent, but trifling, pleasures of a luxurious court. 

The n^itural disposition of Theodosius was hasty 
and choleric; and, in a station where none 
could resist, and few wmuld dissuade, the fatal 
consequence of his resentment, the humane 
monarch was justly alarmed by the conscious¬ 
ness of his infirmity, and of his power. It was 
the constant study of his life to suppress, or re¬ 
gulate, the intemperate sallies of passion; and 
the success of his efforts enhanced the merit 
of his clemency. But the painful virtue which 
claims the merit of victory, is exposed to the 
danger of defeat; and the reign of a wise and 
inei'ciful prince was polluted by an act of 
cruelty, which would stain the annals of Nero 
or Domitian. Within the space of three years, 
the inconsistent historian of Theodosius must re¬ 
late the generous pardon of the citizens of An¬ 
tioch, and the inhuman massacre of the people of 
Thessalonica. 

The lively impatience of the inhabitants of An- The sedl- 
tioch was never satisfied with their own situation, 
or with the character, and conduct, of their suc-^-^ -^'- 
cessive sovereigns. The Arian subjects of Theo¬ 
dosius deplored the loss of their churches; and, 
as three rival bishops disputed the throne of An¬ 
tioch, the sentence w hicb decided their pretensions 
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CHAP, excited the murmurs of the two unsuccessful con- 
gregations. The exigencies of the Gothic war, 
and the inevitable expence that accompanied the 
conclusion of the peace, had constrained the em¬ 
peror to aggravate the weight of the public im¬ 
positions ; and. the provinces of Asia, as they had 
not been involved in the distress, were the less 
inclined to contribute to the relief, of Europe. 
The auspicious period now approached of the 
tenth year of his reign ; a festival more grateful 
to the soldiers, who received a liberal donative, 
than to the subjects, whose voluntary offerings 
had been long since converted into an extraordi¬ 
nary and oppressive burthen. The edicts of tax¬ 
ation interrupted the repose, and pleasures, ol 
Antioch; and the tribunal of the magistrate 
was besieged by a suppliant crowd; who, in 
pathetic, but, at first, in respectful language, 
solicited the redress of their grievances. They 
were gradually incensed by the pride of their 
haughty rulers, who treated their cojiiplaints 
as a criminal resistance; their satirical wit de¬ 
generated into sharp and angry invectives ; and, 
from the subordinate powers of government, the 
invectives of the people insensibly rose to attack 
the sacred character of the emperor himself. 

Feb. 26. Their fury, provoked by a feeble opposition, 
discharged itself on the images of the Imperial 
family, which were erected, as objects of public 
veneration, in the most conspicuous places of 
the city. The statues of Theodosius, of 
bis father, of his wife Flaccilla, ef his two 
sons, Arcadius and Honorius, were insolently 
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thrown clown from their pedestals, broken in chap, 
pieces, or dragged with contempt through the 
streets : and* the indignities which were offered 
to the representations of Imperial majesty, 
sufficiently declared the impious and treason¬ 
able wishes of the populace. The tumult was 
almost immediately suppressed by the arrival 
of a body of arcliers ; and Antioch had leisure to’ 
reflect on the nature and consecpiences of her 
crime*^. According to the duty of his office, 
the governor of the province dispatched a faith¬ 
ful narrative of the whole transaction ; while the 
trembling citizens entrusted the confession of 
their crime, and the assurances of their repentance, 
to the zeal of Flavian their bishop, and to the elo- 
(luence of the senator Hilarins, the friend, and, 
most probably, the disciple, of Libanins ; whose 
genius, on this melancholy occasion, w'as not use¬ 
less to his country^. But the two capitals, An¬ 
tioch and Constantinople, were separated by the 
distance of eight hundred miles ; and, notwith¬ 
standing the diligence of the Imperial posts, the 
guilty city was severely punished by a long and 
dreadful interval of suspense. Every rumour 
agitated the hopes and fears of the Antiochians, 
and they heard with terror, that their sovereign. 


fit 


The Christians and Pagans agreed in believing, that the jeditioii 
of Antioch was excited by the dsnions. A gigantic woman (says 
Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 23.) paraded the streets with a scourge in her 
hand. An old man (says Lihoniiis, Oral. xii. p. 396 .) trausfornied 
himself into a youth, then a boy, &c. 

/• “ Zosunus, in his short and disingenuous account (I. iv. p. 2.'iS, 

259.) is certainly mistaken in sending Libanius iiimself to Constan¬ 
tinople. His own orations fix him at Antioch, 
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Sxm h the insult which had been offered 

to his own statues, and, more especially, to those 
of his beloved wife, bad resolved to level with 
'the ground the offending city ; and to inassaerc, 
without distinction of age or sex, the criminal 
inhabitants ; many of rvhom were actually driven, 
by their apprehensions, to seek a refuge in the 
monntains of Syria, and the adjacent desert. At 
March 22. length, twenty-four days after the sedition, the 
general Hellebicus, and Caesarius, master of the 
offices, declared the will of the emperor, and the 
sentence of Antioch. That proud capital was de¬ 
graded from the rank of a city ; and the metropolis 
of the East, stripped ot its lands, its privileges, and 
its revenues, was subjected, under the humiliating 
denomination of a village, to the jurisdiction of 
Laodicea*”. The baths, the Circus, and the 
theatres were shut; and, that every source of 
plenty and pleasure might at the same time he 
intercepted, the distribution of corn was abolished, 
by the severe instructions of Theodosius. IIis 
commissioners then proceeded to inquire into the 
guilt of individuals; of those who had perpe¬ 
trated, and of those who had not prevented, the de¬ 
struction of the sacred statues. The tribunal of 
Hellebicus and Caesarius, encompassed with armed 


“ Libanius (Orat. i. p. 6. edit. Venet.) declares, that, under such 
a reign, the fear of a massacre was groundless and absurd, cs|Jecially 
in the emperor s absence j for his presence, according to the elo- 
tjuent slave, might hare given a sanction to the most bloody acta. 

Laodicea, on the sea coast, sirtty-five miles from Antioch (see 
Noris Epoch. Syro-Maoed. Dissert, iii. p. 230 .). The Antiochians 
were offeaded, that the dependent city of Seleucia should presume 
to intercede for them. 
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soldiers, was erected in the midst of the Forum. Tlie chap. 
noblest, and most wealthy, of the citizens of An- 
tioch appeared before them in chains ; the exami- 
nation was assisted by the use of torture, and their 
sentence was pronounced or suspended, according 
to the judgment of these extraordinary magistrates. 

The houses of the criminals were exposed to sale, 
their wives and children were suddenly reduced,’ 
from affluence and luxury, to the most abject dis¬ 
tress; and a bloody execution was expected to con¬ 
clude the horrors of a day ‘“, which the preacher of 
Antioch, the eloquetjt Chrysostom, has represen¬ 
ted as a lively image of the last and universal 
judgment of the world. I 3 ut the ministers of 
Theodosius performed, with reluctance, the cruel 
task which had been assigned them ; they dropped 
a gentle tear over the calamities of the people ; 
and they listened with reverence to the pressing 
solicitations of the monks and hermits, who de¬ 
scended in swarms from the mountains*®. Helle- 
bicus and Ciesarius were persuaded to suspend the 
execution of their sentence; and it was agreed, 
that the former should remain at Antioch, while 
the latter returned, with all possible speed, to 
Constantinople ; and presumed once more to con¬ 
sult the will of his sovereign. The resentment of 

^ of CO~" 

Theodosius had already subsided; the deputies ofdosius. 

“ As the days of the tumult depend on the »u/t)f(3Z’/< festival of 
Easter, they can only be determined by the previous determination of 
the year. The year 387 has been preferred, after a laborious inquiry, 
by Tilleraont (Hist, dcs Einp. tom. v. p. 741—744 ) and Montfaucon 
tChrysostoin. lotu. xiii p. 305— 110 .). 

® Chrysostom opposes t/jjiVcourage, wiiicli v/as notattended with 
much risk, to the cowardly flight of the Cynics. 
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CHAP, tlie people, both the bishop and the orator, hai 
* ^ favourable aiidrence; and tlie re 

proaches of the emperor were the cforaplaints o 
injured friendship, rather than the stern menace 
of pride and power. A free, and general pardoi 
was granted to the city and citizens of Antioch 
the prison-doors were thrown open; the senators 
who despaired of their lives, recovered the pos 
session of their houses and estates; and the capita 
of the East was restored to the enjoyment of he 
ancient dignity and splendour. Theodosius con 
descended to praise the senate of Constantinople 
who had generously interceded for their distresset 
brethren : he rewarded the eloquence of Hilarius 
with the government of Palestine ; and dismisset 
the bishop of Antioch with the warmest expres- 
April i’5. sions ot his respect and gratitude. A thousand 
new statues arose to the clemency of Theodosius 
the applause of his subjects was ratified by the ap¬ 
probation of his own heart; and the eraperoi 


confessed, that, if the exercise of justice is the 
most important duty, the indulgence of mercy if- 
the most exquisite pleasure, of a sovereign^'. 
Sediuon The sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a 
acre of more shameful cause, and was productive of much 


* The sedition of Antioch is represented in a lively, and alinos 
dramatic, maftner^iby two orators, who had their respective shares ol 
interest and merit, - See Libanius (Orat. xiv, xv, p. 389—420. edit. 
Morel. Orat. i. p. 1 —14. Venet. 1754.) and the twenty orations ol 
Sl John Chrysostomi de Siatuis (tom. ii. p. l—£ 2 . 5 . edit. Mont- 
faucon.). I do not pretend to much personal acquaintance with Chry¬ 
sostom ; butTillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 263—283.) 
and Hermant (Vie de St. Chrysostome, tom. i. p. 137—22d.) had 
read him with pious curiosity, and diligence. 
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more dreadful eoMse(|uences. Tliat i^reat city, CHAP, 
the metropolis of all the Illyrian provinces, had 
l)een protected from the dangers of tlte Gothic l'iie^salo- 
war hy strong fortifications, and a minicrons gar-'\‘ [y3^^ 
rison. Botheric, the general of those troops, and, 
as it should seem from his .name, a Jiarharian, 
had among fiis slaves a heantifnl hov, mIio t‘X- 
cited the impure desires of one of the chariolcers 
of the (lircus. The insolent and hrutal lover was 
thrown into jn ison hv tlic order ot Botheric; and 
he sternly rejected the importunate clamours of 
tlie multitude, who, on the d.iv of the |)uhlic games, 
lamented the ab^cnci ol tlieii' faramrite; and 
considered the skill ol a charioteei- as an olin'ct 
of more importance than his \ii(ea'. 'FIu' resent¬ 
ment of the people \\as cml)itt('r<'d hy some pre¬ 
vious disputes ; and, as the strength ol the gar¬ 
rison had hcen drawn <tway lor th(' service ol the 
Italian war, the feehle remnant, whose nnrnhers 
were reduced hy desertion, could not save the 
unhappy general from their licentious tmy. Bo- 
liieric, ainf several ot liis |)rincipal ofliccrs, wt-re 
juliumanly mnnkat'd ; their mangled bodies were 
dr iLTged about the strcs.ts ; and the emperor, who 
tiun resided at Milan, was surprised hy the intel- 
li”(’nce ot the audacujus and wanton cruelty ol 
tin' people of d'hessalonica. The sentence of a 
dis|)assionat^ "<Jtild have inflicted a severe 

pimislmient on the author.s of the crime ; and the 
merit of Botheric might eoutrihute to < xasperate 
the grief and indignation ot hi-' master. Ihe 
fiery and choleric temper of Tiieodosius w'as im¬ 
patient of the dilatory’ tonus of a |udicial cn(|uii v ; 
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CHAP, and be hastily resolved, that tlie blood ol l\is lieu- 
tenant should he expiated by the blood ot the 
guilty people. Yet his mind still fluctuated be¬ 
tween the counsels of clemency and of rcvtMige ; 
the zeal of the bishops had almost extorted from 
the reluctant emperor the promise of a general 
pardon; his passion was again inflamed bv the 
flattering suggestions of his minister Rufinus ; 
and, after Theodosius had dispatched the messen¬ 
gers cd death, he attempted, when it was too late, 
to prevent the execution of his orders. The pu¬ 
nishment of a Roman city was blindly committed 
to the undistingnishing sword of the Barbarians ; 
and the hostile preparations were concerted with 
the dark and perfidious artifice of an illegal con- 
s])irary. The jieople of Thcssalonica were trea¬ 
cherously invited, in the name of their sovereign, 
to the games of the Circus: and such was their 
insatiate avidity for those amusements, that every 
consideration of fear, or suspicion, was disre¬ 
garded by the numerous spectators. As soon .is 
the assembly was complete, the soldiers, wdio had 
secretly been posted round the Circus, received 
the signal, not of the races, but of a general 
massacre. The promiscuous carnage continued 
three hours, without discrimination of strangers 
or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or guilt; 
the most moderate accounts state the number of 
the slain at seven thousand ; and it is aftirmed by 
some writers, that more than fifteen thousand vic¬ 
tims were sacrificed to the manes of Botheric. A 
foreign merchant, who had j)robably no concern 
in his murder, offered his owm life, and all his 
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wealth, to supply the place of o«c'of his two sons ; CHAP, 
but, while the father hesitated with ccpial tenderness, 
while he was doubtful to choose, and unwilling to 
condemn, the soldiers determined his suspense, by 
plunging their daggers at the same moment into 
the breasts of the defenceless youths. The apo¬ 
logy of the assassins, that they were obliged to . 
produce the prescribed number of heads, serves 
only to increase, by an appearance of order and 
design, the horrors of the massacre, which was 
executed by the commands ot Theodosius. The 
guilt of the emperor is aggravated by his long and 
frequent residence at Tbessalonica. The situation 
of the unfortunate city, the aspect ot the streets 
and buildings, the dress and faces ot the inhabi¬ 
tants, were familiar, and even present, to his ima¬ 
gination ; and Theodosius possessed a quick and 
lively sense of the existence ot the people whom 
he destroyed 

The respectful attachment of the emperor for Influence 
tlu' orthodox clergy, had disj)osed him to love and duct of 
admire the character of Ambrose; who «'htcd 
all the episcopal virtues in the most eminent de- 
gret'. The friends and ministers of Theodosius 
imitated the example of their sovereign ; and he 
observed, with more surprise than displeasure, that 
all his secret counsels were immediately com- 

Tile original evidence ot Ainliroic (lorn. ii. E[»ist. It. p 
Augustin ole^e’ivilat. Dei, v. “ntl Paiilinus (in Vit. Ambros. 

c. 24.), is dclivLTcd in vague expressions oflioirur .uid puy. It is 11- 
liisiralcd by ihc subsequent ind unequal ic'^uuhoiul'S of Sozomeu 
(1. vii. c. 95.), Tiieodorei c. 1?.!, 1 (icopliaiif^ (^C. hronogra[)h. 
p. G2.)p C’edreiiub (p. 317.), and Zonarab ',loni. ii l.xiii. p. 31 )• 

Zosimu-v itlnue, tlie partial enemy o( 1 iic<»dosius, most unaceouniably 
passes <)\ei lu silence the worst of bi-' acii»>us. 
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CHAP, rnnnicated to the archbishop ; who actedtroni the 
laudable persuasion, that every measure of civil 
government may have some connection with the 
glory of God, and the interest of the true religion. 
'Fhe monks and populace of C^allinicnm, an ol)- 
scure town on the frontier of Persia, excited by 
their own fanaticism, and by that of their bishop, 
had tumultuously burnt a conventicle ol the Va- 
lentinians, and a synagogue of the Jews. The se¬ 
ditious prelate was condemned, by the magistrate 
of the province, either to rebuild the synagogue, 
or to repay the damage ; and this moderate sen¬ 
tence was conhrmed by the emperor. But it 
was not confirmed by the archbishop of Milan "^. 
He dictated an epistle of censure and reproach, 
more suitable, perhaps, if the emperor had re¬ 
ceived the mark of circumcision, and renounced 
tlie faith of his baptism. Ambrose considers the 
toleration of the Jewish, as the persecution of the 
Christian, religion ; boldly declares, that he him- 
.self, and every true believer, would eagerly dis¬ 
pute witli the bishop of Caliinicum the merit of 
the deed, and the crown of martyrdom ; and la¬ 
ments, in the most pathetic terms, that the exe¬ 
cution of the sentence would be fatal to the fame 
and salvation of Theodosius. As this private ad¬ 
monition did not produce an immediate effect, the 
archbishop, from his pulpit®’, publicly addressed 

” Sec the whole transaction in Ambrose (tom. li. Ep’S'- ’tl- xli. 
p. f)4ti—966.), and his biographer Paulinos (c. 23.). Bayle and Bar- 
beyrac (Morales des Fbres, c, xvii p. 326, &LC.) Iiave justly con¬ 
demned the archbishop. 

His sermon is a strange allegory of .[eremiah's rod. of an al¬ 
mond tree, of the woman who washed and anointed the feet of 
Christ. But the peroration is direct and personal. 
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the Pinperor oil his throne®*; nor would he (on- CHAP 
* . • . XX VII 

sent to offer the ohlatiOn of the altar, till he had 

obtained from Theodosius a solemn and positive 
d('elaration, which secured the impunity of the 
bishop and monks of Callinicum. The recanta¬ 
tion of Theodosius was sincere®'^'; and, during the 
term of his residence at Milan, his affection tor 
Ambrose vvas continually increased by the habits' 
of pious and familiar conversation. 

When Ambrose was informed ot the massacre Pena 
of Thessalonica, his mind was filled with horror 
and anguish. lie retired into the country to in- A.D. j 
dulge his grief, and to avoid the present' ol 
Theodosius. Hut as the archbishop was satisfied 
that a timid silence would render him tin' accom¬ 
plice of his guilt, he represented, in a ])rivate U t¬ 
ter, tlic enormity ot tVie crime; which could oidy 
be effaced by the tears of penitence. The epis¬ 
copal vigour of Amlnose w;w tempered by pru¬ 
dence; and he contented himself with signifying®’ 
an indirect sort of excommunication, l)y the as- 


iice 
of Theo¬ 
dosius, 

00 . 


•s Iloihc, H|ieco|)e, de nic propo.suisil. Aiiihrosi- moilcslly con¬ 
fessed it : but heslernly rejirinianded 'J'lmasius, genci.il ol the hor^c 
and font, who had presumed to sjy, that the nioiit, ol ('.ilhnieoiu 

deserved 

** Yel, fi'E years iificrwaiJs, when Iheodoaius was lioni 

his S|iiritu’.il guide, he tolerated the Jews, and coiulciiiiied ihe de- 
struclioMOl Iheir sviugogues. Cod. IWlob I. xu. IK. u„ leg tj. 
with (^odefroy’.s Conitneiitary, tutu. vi. p L’.’S. 

Aii.hrov tom. ii. I'ldst. h p. triT-lOOI. His e,i,si)e isa mi- 
serahle rhapsody on a noble 'ubject. Ambrose could aci better than 
he could write. His cnmixtiiuntis arc deslilnte ol tjsic , or genius, 
without the spirit of Tertnil an, the copious eleg.mte ol I^rlantius, 
the lively wit ot Jcroni, oi Ihe giave ciicrgv m Augustin. 
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CHAP, surance, that he had been warned in a vision, not 
L ^ to oflFer the oblation in tire name, or in the pre¬ 
sence, of Theodosius ; and by the advice, that he 
would conhne himself to the use of prayer, with¬ 
out presuming to approach the altar of Christ, or 
to receive the holy eucharist with those hands that 
were still polluted with the blood of an innocent 
people. The emperor was deeply affected by his 
own reproaches, and by those of his spiritual fa¬ 
ther ; and, after he had bewailed the mischievohs 
and irreparable consequences of his rash fury, he 
proceeded, in the accustomed manner, to perform 
his devotions in the great church of Milan. He 
was stopped in the porch by the archbishop ; who, 
in the tone and language of an ambassador of 
Heaven, declared to his sovereign, that private 
contrition was not sufficient to atone for a public 
fault, or to appease the justice of the offended 
Deity. Theodosius humbly represented, that if 
he had contracted the guilt of homicide, David, 
the man after God’s own heart, had been gnilty, 
not only of murder, but of adultery. “ You have 
“ imitated David in his crime, imitate then his 
“ repentance,” was the reply of the undaunted 
Ambrose. The rigorous conditions of peace and 
pardon were accepted; and the public penance 
of the emperor Theodosius has been recorded 
as one of the most honourable events in the 
annals of the church. According to the mildest 
rules of ecclesiastical discipline, which were esta¬ 
blished in the fourth century, the crime of homi¬ 
cide was expiated by the penitence of twenty 
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years'^: and as it was impossible, in tlie period chap 
of Imman life, to purge the accumulated guilt ^ 
of the niasstjcre of Tliessalonica, the murderer 
should have been excluded from tbc holy com¬ 
munion till the hour of his death. Hut the arch 
bishop, consulting the maxims of religious policy, 
granted some indulgence to the rank of his illus 
trious penitent, who humbled in the dust the pride 
of the diadem ; and the puhlic edification might 
be admitted as a weighty reason to abridge tlie 
duration of his punishment. It was sufficient, 
that the emperor of the Romans, stripped of the 
ensigns of royalty, should appear in a mouriiful 
and su))j>liant posture; and that, in the midst of 
the church of Milan, he should humbly solicit, 
with sighs and tears, the pardon of his sins'‘ . In 
this s]riritual cure, Ambrose employed the various 
methods of mildness and severity. After a delay 
of about eight months, Theodosius was restored 
to the communion r)t the faithful; and the edict, 
which interposes a salutary interval of thirty 
days between the sentence and the execution, 
may l)c accepted as the worthy fruits of his 

A<.cor{lni;^ 10 ihr (riscii)lnii_’St. ICtsil ^Caiinii 1\ i.), the\ohiO' 
ury lioiiiioihe was four years a iiiourner , Tky ati hearer, 'O rn to .i 
prostrate sUte ; and Juur in a standing irosiure. I have tin oiininjl 

(Hetendgc, Pandei I. tom. ii. p t?—151 ) and.i ir.nisl.uion (Chard. 

lli.st.des Sacreniens, loin it. p- .1!)—CTT.) ol the ( anoiunl ['.j.i'iles 
of St. B.isil. 

"" 'I'lie penance of Tlieodosius is uutheiUiealed hy Ambrose 
(loin. VI. do Oliil. i heodos. .. 34-. [i. Aiigi'slin. !'ii < ivilai. 

Del, V. 1(1 I, .uid I’jiilinus (ill Vil. Amliro. c -M .Si k rales is i^. 
nor.inl , Sozonicii (I mi. c. ) coiici i , .nid lie i opious natrali'c 
of'I’licodorct M, '■ c IB.) inusi t'C used with preeauLioii. 
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CHAP, lepentance^. Posterity luxs applauded the vii- 
tuous firmness ot the archbishop: and the ex¬ 
ample of Theodosius may prove the beneficial 
influence of those principles, which could force 
a monarch, exalted above the apprehension of 
liuman punishment, to respect the laws, and rni- 
nisTcrs, of an invisible Judge. “ The prince,” says 
'Montescpiieu, “ who is actuated by the hopes and 
“ fears of religion, may be compared to a lion, 
“ docile only to the voice, and tractable to the 
“ hand, ot his keeper"^'.” The motions of the royal 
animal will therefore depend on the inclination, 
and interest, ot the man who has acquired such 
dangerous authority over him; and the priest, 
who holds in his fiaud the conscience of a king, 
may inflame, or moderate, his sanguinary passions. 
The cause ot humanity, and that of persecution, 
have b('en asserted, by the same Andtrose, with 
equal energy, and with ec|ua! success. 

Afto'r the defeat and death of the tyrant of 
(lobius, Gaul, the Roman world wa^' in the possession ol 
38^^n. derived from the choice of (ira- 

tian his honourable title to the provinces of the 
East; he had acquired the W^t by the right of 
conquest; and the tliree yeai4, which he spent 
in Italy, were usefully employed to restore the 


Codex ^heotlos. I. ix. lit. xl. leg. 13. The date and circuiii- 
statices of this law arc perplexed with dillicnines; Init 1 feel niysclt 
inclined to favour the honest efl'orb of Tillcinonl (Hist, dc, Kmp. 
tom V ]), 721 .) aud Pagi (Critica, tom. i. p. .sys.). 

"" Un prince qni ainic la religion, ct qui la craint, esi nn lion qui 
cede a la main qui le flatte, ou a |a voix tpii I’appaise. Esprit dcs 
Loix, I. xxi\. c 2. 
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Hutliority of the I;iws; and to correct the abuses, <TtAP. 
wbicb bad prevailed with impunity under the , ^ 

usurpation of Mu.xitmis, am! the minority of \"a- 
lentinian. 'J^he name ot A'alentinia.n ^vas regu¬ 
larly inserted in the ptiblie acts: but the temlei 
age, and doubtful faith, of the son of Justiiia, ap¬ 
peared to re<juire the prudent care of an orthodox 
gnardiaT) ; and bis ^pecious ambition might have 
('xeluded the unfortunate youth, witl'.ont a strug¬ 
gle, and almost without a murmur, from the 
administration, :md even from tin- inlieiitam'e. 
of tb(' empire. It Theodosius bad consulted the 
j'iiiid maxims ot intere''t and policy, bis eomluel 
would ba\'e bi'en justibed by bis friends; but the 
gem'i'osity ot his Ixdiavdour on tins niemorable 
occasion lias extorted thf ajijdause (d bis nu'st 
inveterate enemies. lie seated \ alentiuian on 
the tbroiu‘ ot Milan ; and, without stijiulaliug any 
present or future advantages, restored liim to tin 
absolute dominion ol all the provinces iiom wliieb 
be bad been driven by the armsiot Maximus, lo 
the restitution of liis ample patiimony, d’beo- 
dosius added the free ;md generous gift of the 
eoiintiies bt yond the Alps, ubicb bi-> sueetsstul 
valour bad recovered l.om the tissassin ol fira 
tiiin"". Satisfied with the glory which be bad 
actpiiri'd, by revenging the detitb ol bis lunidat- 
tor, and didiveriug the M est Irom the yoke ol 
tyranny, the emperor retumed from Milan to 


T-t: Tc> I'y.- 

of ZusiuHts hiiu'-cll 1.1- 1'. y A 

pincbs of cx|trtTM(Hi^ \ alrniiiuauuni . 

raiKHK- rtetitiiit. 


,, , . ^ ih. iii'f^artl itrni-r 

-O' i, ilh lutp- 

jiii'-'crK oulissimi vAUt'- 
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CHAP. Coii.stantinople; and, in the peaceful possession 
XXV]J East, insensibly loUipscd into his foriiKT 

habits of luxury and indolence. T^icodosius dis¬ 
charged his obligation to the brother, he indvdged 
his conjugal tenderness to the sister, ofValenti- 
nian: and posterity, which admires the pure and 
singular glory of his elevation, must applaud his 
unrivalled generosity in the use of victory. 

Character The empress Justina did not long survive her 
tfo^n fo Italy; and, though she beheld the trium])h 

A. D. 391. of Theodosius, she was not allowed to influence 
the government of her son The pernicious at¬ 
tachment to the Arian sect, which Valentinian had 
imbibed from her example and instructions, was 
soon erased by the lessons of a more orthodox 
education. His grow'ing zeal for the faith of Nice, 
and his fllial reverence for the character and autho¬ 
rity of Ambrose, disposed the Catholics to entertain 
the most favourable opinion of the virtues of the 
young emperor of the West'“\ They applauded 
bis chastity and temperance, his contempt of plea¬ 
sure, his application to business, and his tender al- 
fection for his two sisters; which could not, how¬ 
ever, seduce his impartial equity to pronounce an 
unjust sentence against the meanest of his subjects. 
But this amiable youth, before he had accomplished 


Sozomen, I. vii. c. 14. His chronology is very irregular, 
™See Ambrose (tom. ii. ile Obit. Valciitmian. c. 15, A;c 
p. 117s. c. 36, See. p. 1184.) When the young emperor g.ivc an 
entertainment, he (astcil imnsclf; lie refused to see an haiidsonie 
actress, &c. Since he ordered his wild beasts to he killed, it is un¬ 
generous in Philostorgms, '(1. xi. c. 1.) to reproach him with the 
love of that amusement. 
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the twentieth year of his afije, was oppresseef hv CHM’. 
(loiiiestic treason-, and tlu- empire was again iii- , 
volved in the horrors ot -a eivU war. Ariiogastes^"', 
a gallant soldier of tlie nation of the Franks, held 
the second rank in the service of Gratian. On the 
death of his master he joined tlie standard of Theo¬ 
dosius ; contributed, by his valour and military 
conduct, to the destruction of the tyrant; and was' 
appointed, after the victory, master-general of the 
armies of Gaul. His real merit, and apparent fide¬ 
lity, had gained the confidence both ot the jirinct 
and people; his boundless liberality corrupted tin 
allegiance of the troops ; and, whilst he was tmi- 
versally esteemed as the pillar of the state, tin 
bold and crafty Barbarian was secretly determinei 
either to rule, or to ruin, the empire of the West 
The important commands of the army were dis¬ 
tributed among the Franks ; the creatures of Ar- 
bogastes were promoted to all the honours and 
offices of the civil government; the progress ol 
the conspiracy removed every faithful servant 
from the presence of Valentinian ; and the em¬ 
peror, without power, and without intelligence, 
insensibly sunk into the precarious and dependent 
condition of a captiveThe indignation which 
he expressed, though it niiglit arise only from the 
rash and impatient temper ot youth, Tiiay be can¬ 
didly ascribed to the generous spirit of a jirmcc, 

Zosuiiiis (. 1 . IV. p. 275.! praises the ennny ol I hen loams. Itiil 
he IS deuisled by Socralea ( 1 . v. c. 25 1 , ami Orosiu. ;l Ml. c. 3a.). 

Gregory of Tours (1. 1 .. r. < 1 . p. lo.’. m ile ecoiiil soluiiie ol 
the Historians of France) has preserved a curiou- (ragmcnl ofSii!|ii- 
cius Alexander, an historian fat more valuable than hmiielf. 
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CHAP, who felt lluit he was not unworthy to reign. 

XXVll. pjg secretly invited the archbishop of Milan 
to uiidertahe the office of a mcd|iator; as the 
pledge of his sincerity, and the guardian of bis 
safety. He contrived to apprise the emperor of 
the East of his helples.s situation; and he de¬ 
clared, tliat, unless Theodosius could speedily 
inarch (o his assistance, he must attempt to escape 
from flic palace, or ratlnu- prison, of Vienna in 
Gaul, where he hud imprudently fixed his resi- 
deme in thv midst of the liostiir fiction. But the 
-loprs of relief n eve distiun. ami donhtfnl; and, 
as every dav furnished some new provocation, 
the emperor, without strength or counsel, too 
hastilv resolved to risk an immediate contest with 
his powerful general. He received Arhogastes 
on the. throne ; and, as the eomit approached 
with some appearance ol lespeet, delivered to 
liini a |>aper, nhieli dismisscal him from all his 
emiiloymcnts. “ My authority,” replie<l Arho- 
gastes with insulting eoolnes-,, “ does not dejamd 
“ on the sniih', or the frown, of a inonareh 
and he contemptuously threw the pajier on the 
ground. The ' indignant monarch snatched at 
the sword of one of the guards, wliich he strug- 
jjled to draw from its seahbard ; and it was 
not without some degree of violence that he was 
prevented from using the deadly weapon against 
th^dc.uh, liJg enemy, or against himself. A few days after 
MayM' this extraordinary quarrel, in which he had ex- 
jiosed his resentment and his weakness, the un¬ 
fortunate Valentinian was found strangled in his 
apartment; and some pains were employed to 
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disguise the manifest guilt of Arbogirstes, and to 
persuade the world, that the death of the yonn" XXVll. 
emperor had'been the V(duiitary effect of his own 
desjjair”*. Ilis body was eondneted wi'.Ii decent 
pomp to the sepulrlire of Milan; and the areh- 
bishop pronounced a funeral, oration to comme¬ 
morate his virtue, and his misfortunes'"h On this 
occasion, the humanity of Ambrose tempted hini 
to make a singular breach in his theological '^vs- 
tem ; and to comfort the weeping sisters of ^"a- 
Irntininti, bv the briu nssiinincc, thnt thrir yx’ous 
brother, though he had not received the ‘incniincnt 
of liaptism was introduced, without difficulty, into 
tlie mansions oi eternal bliss 

The prudence of Arbogastes liad prepared the 
success of his ambitious desie^ns ; and the nro\ in- 

‘ * I'f'llUlS, 

cials, in nhose breasts every sentiment of patrio- A.I). 
tism or lovaltv were extinguished, expected, with 
tame resignation, the unknown master, whom 
the choice of a Frank might place on tin* Impe¬ 
rial throne. lint some r('mains (d pride and 
prejudice still opposed the elevation (d Arho- 
gastes himself; and the judicious Barbarian 


(lodcfrdy ;l)isbiTril. ait I’hiloi-ton; |) 12"—1,'il.) h.is 
j’ontly colk'tlcd all the c^rniniataiicebol llic dr.'ili nl V.ili'miin.wi II 
Tile variations, .ind the ifnor.incp, of roiittniporar) sinter, 
that It was secret. 

De Obitti ValenluiiJii loni. ii. ji. 117d—llQb- 1 le is loreed lo 
speak a discreet and obscure Uii' iuae . yet be n much Imldi r tluii any 
layman,or perhaps ativ oihcr t eelesi.istic, would Iciie dan d lo be 

See c. :>1. p. 118S. r. 7,'). p. llQd. Dorn { hardoii (Hist dei 
bacranieiis, tom i. p. 8t).), who owns that Si Amlirose iliost stre¬ 
nuously mainuins the inrftipc’uaf'/c necessili ol liaptism, lalioiirs lo 
reconcile the conlradiclion. 
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CHAP thought it more advisable to reign under the name 
.\XVI1. of some dependent Roman. He bestowed the pur- 
pie on the rhetorician Eugenius'"'^; 'whom he had 
already raised from tlie place of his domestic secre¬ 
tary, to the rank of master of the offices. In the 
course both of his private and public service, the 
count had always apj)roved the attachment and 
abilities of Eugenius ; his learning and elof|nence, 
supported by the gravity of bis manners, recom¬ 
mended him to the esteem of the people ; and the 
reluctance, with which he seemed to ascend the 
throne, may inspire a favourable prejudice of his 
virtue and moderation. The ambassadors of the 
new emperor were immediately dispatched to 
the court of Theodosius, to communicate, with 
afh'ctcd grief, the unfortunate accident of the 
death of Valentinian ; and, without mentioning the 
name of Arbogastes, to request, that tin* monarch 
of the East would embrace, as his lawful colleague, 
the respectable citizen, who had obtained the una¬ 
nimous suffrage of the armies and jwovinces of 
the West"". Theodosius was justly provoked, 
that the perfidy of a Barbarian should have de¬ 
stroyed, in a moment, the labours, and the fruit, of 
his former victory; and he was excited by the 


Quein sibi Germanus famulam delcgcrat cxul, 
is the conlempamus expression of Clauilian (iv Gons. Hon. 71 .)- 
I'.ugenius jrrotessod Clinsliainn , but his secret attaclmitnt to Pa¬ 
ganism (Soronien, 1 . vii. c. 52. Pliiloslorg. 1 . xi. r.2 ) is probable in 
a grammarian, and would secure the friendship ol Zosimus (I, iv. 
p. 27(1.277.1. 

Zojimus (l.iv. p. 278.) mentions this embassy ; hut he is <h- 
verlfd by another story from relating the erent. 
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tears of liis beloved wife"', to revenge tlie fate of cjiap. 
her unhappy brother, and once more to assert by 
arms the violated majesty of the throne. But as 
tlie second conquest of tlie West was a task of 
difficulty and danger, he dismissed, with splendid 
presents, and an ambiguous answer, the am¬ 
bassadors of Eugenius; and almost two years. 
were consumed in the preparations of the civil ^ 
war. Before he formed any decisive resolution, rueoan- 
thc pious emperor was anxious to discover the 1? ' 

r 1 uu 

will of Heaven; and as the progress of Chris- 'v a 
tianity had silenced the oracles of Delphi and 
Dodona, he consulted an Egyptian monk, who 
possessed, in the opinion of the age, the gilt 
of miracles, and the knowledge of futurity. 
Eutropius, one of the lavourite eunuchs of the 
})alace of Constantinoph', embarked for Alex¬ 
andria, from whence he sailed up the Nile as 
far as the city of Lycopolis, or of Wolves, in 
the remote province of Tbebais"\ In the 
neighbourhood of that citjq and on tin* summit 
of a lofty mountain, th(‘ holy.Tohn""' had con- 

I) T.TS i^utTr, rj}\a T'r tcv c? :uf .r,, 

'/.osiin. I. iv. [) 1!77. He afterwards says tp -HO.), tli.il (ialla died in 
chiidlted ; and inlimates, tliat the alflicuon ()i litr linshaiid w.is iv- 
ircinc, hut short. 

' Lycopolis is the niodt-rn Si.ii, or (Jsiot, a town of Saul, .ihoui 
tile size of Si. Denys, which drives a profitalilc trade with ihe titif;- 
dom 111 Si'iinaar, and lias a vt ry toiiTcnicm louiitaiii, '‘iu|iispotO 
“ sigiii virginil.uis cnpuiiiuir.” See D'Aiiville, ])e‘cripiicri dc 
I’Lgyple, p IHl. Abulfeda, Deii npt. fLgypl. P 14 md the runotis 
AiiiioUliOtis, p 2 b- 07. Ill his editor Michailis 

'I'he Lile of John ol Lynpohs is de's. rdirl hy his two Iricnds, 

Riifinus (1. li. c. i. p.4 49.), and I’all.elios sllrt Laiisiac. t. 43. 
p. 738.) Ill Hosweyde’s great t'l llectioii ol the \'im Patruni. lille- 
nioiit (Mem. Lccles.loni \. [i. 71 b. 7i'0.) hassettlcd tin cliroiiolbgy. 
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CHAI\ stnicted, with his own hnnds, an humble cell, in 
which he hud dwelt above hfty years, without 
opening his door, without seeing the faee of a 
woman, and without tasting any food that had 
been prepared by fire, or any human art. Five 
days of the week he spctit in prayer and medi¬ 
tation ; but on Saturdays and Sundays he regu¬ 
larly opened a small window, and gave audience 
to the erowd of suppliants who successively flowed 
from every part of the Christian world. 'Fhe 
eunuch of I'heodosius a[tproached the window 
with respectful steps, proposed his ijiiestions con¬ 
cerning the event of the civil war, and soon re¬ 
turned with a favourable oracle, which animated 
the courage of the empenjr by the assurance of 
a bloody, but infallible, victory"*. The accom¬ 
plishment of the prediction was forwarded by all 
the means that human prudence could supply, 
'i’he industry of the two mastei-”enciuls, Stilicho 
and Timasins, was directed to iccruit the num¬ 
bers, and to revive the discipline, r)l the Roman 
l('gions. The formidable troops of Jiarbarians 
marched under the ensigns of tlieir natioiml 
chieltains. The Iberian, the Arab, and the 
(lOth, wlio gazed on each other with mutual 
astonishment, were enlisted in the service of 
the same prince; and the renowned Alaric 
acquired, in the school of Theodosius, the 
knowledge of the art ot war, which he alter- 


SozDiDcn, ) \n. c.2'J. C’laudian ^in HuirDi* I i -'ll.' men¬ 
tions the (uniich'b jourficy ; hiii lie most contempuioiislv dt iulfs ilio 
l*-g)ptiaii dreams, anti the oracles of the Nile. 
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wards so fatally exerted for the destruction of CHAP. 
Rome 

The enipai or of the West, or, to speak more Hu vie- 
properly, his general Arbogastes, was instructed liZennu, 
by the misconduct and misfortune of Majciraus, 
how dangerous it might prpve to extend the 
line of defence against a skilful antagonist, 
who was free to press, or to suspend, to con¬ 
tract, or to multiply, his various methods of 
attackArbogastes fixed his station on the 
confines of Italy: the troops of Theodosius 
were permitted to occupy, without resistance, 
the provinces of Pannonia, as far as tlie foot 
of the Julian Alps; and even the passes of 
the mountains were negligently, or })erhaps 
artfully, abandoned; to the bold invader. He 
descended from the hills, and beheld, with 
some astonishment, the formidable camp of the 
Gauls and Germans, that covered with arms 
and tents the open country, which extends 
to the walls of Aquileia, and the banks of 

Zosimus, l.iv. |). 280. Socrates, 1. Tii. 10. Alaric himself 
(lie BelL Getico, 524.) dwells with more complacency on his early 
exploits against the Romans, 

.... Tot Augustos Hebro qui teste fiigavi. 

Yet his vanity could scarcely have proved this plurahiy of flying em¬ 
perors. 

Ciaudion (in iv Cons. Honor. 77, See.) contrasts the military 
plans of the two usiir|>ers : 

.... Novitai audere pnorem 

.Suadebat; cautuinque dabant excn)[)la sequcnteni. 

Hic nova moliri prseceps : hie quacrerc tiita 
Providub. Hic fusis; cullcctis viribus die. 

Hic vagus cxcurrcns ; hic intra claustra reductus 
Dissimilei; wd JBorle pares 
VOL. V. 


O 
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CHAP, the Frigidus”^, or Cold RiverThis rrarrow 
theatre of the war, circnmscribed l)y the Alps 
and the Hadriatic, did not allow much room 
for the operations of military skill ; the spirit of 
Arbogastes would have disdained a pardon ; his 
guilt extinguished the hope of a n^otiation; 
and Theodosius was impatient to satisfy his glory 
and revenge, by the chastisement of the assas¬ 
sins of Valentinian. Without weighing the na¬ 
tural and artihcial obstacles that opposed his 
efforts, the emperor of the East immediately 
attacked the fortifications of his rivals, assigned 
the post of honourable danger to the Goths, 
and cherished a secret wish, that the bloody 
conflict might diminish the pride and numbers 
of the conquerors. Ten thousand of those 
auxiliaries,- and Bacurius, ,general of the Ibe¬ 
rians, died bravely on the field of battle. But 
the victory was not purchased by their blood : 
the Gauls maintained their advantage; and 
the approach of night protected the disorderly 
flight, or retreat, of the troops of Theodosius. 
The emperor retired to the adjacent hills; 
where he passed a disconsolate night, with¬ 
out sleep, without provisions, and without 

The Frigidus, a small, though memorable, stream in the 
country of Goretz, now called the Vipao, falls into tlie. Sontius, 
or Lisonzo, abore Aquileia, some miles from the Hadriatic. Sec 
D'Anviile’s ancient and modern maps, and the Italia Antiqua of 
Cluveriua (tom. i. p. 188 .). 

Claudian'a \.’it is intolerable: the snow was dyed red; the 
cold river sinoaked ; and the channel must have been choaked with 
carcases, if the current had not been swelled with blood. 
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hopesexcept that strong assurance, which, CHAP, 
under the most desperate circorastances, the in- 
dependent mind may deiive from the contempt 
of fortune and of life. The triumph of Eugenios 
was celebrated by the insolent and dissolute joy 
of his camp; whilst the active and vigilant Ar- 
bogastes secretly detached a considerable body of 
troops to occupy the passes of the mountains, and 
to encompass the rear of the Eastern army. The 
dawn of day discovered to the eyes of Theodosius 
the extent and the extremity of his danger: but 
bis apprehensions jwere soon dispelled, by a 
friendly message from the leaders of those troops, 
who expressed their inclination to desert the stand¬ 
ard of the tyrant. The honourable and lucra¬ 
tive rewards, which they stipulated as the price 
of their perfidy, were granted without hesitation ; 
and as ink and paper could not easily be procured, 
the emperor subscribed, on his own tablets, the 
ratification of the treaty. The spirit of his sol¬ 
diers was revived by this seasonable reinforce¬ 
ment : and they again marched, with confidence, 
to surprise the camp of a tyrant, whose principal 
officers appeared to distrust, eithef the justice, or 
the success, of his arms. In the heat of the 
battle, a violent tempestsuch, as is oiten felt 

Theodoret affirm*, ffiat Sc John, and St. Philip, ap|>tarcd to 
the waking, or steeping, e[ir|>cror, on horseback, &c. This is the 
first instance of apoitolic cbivalre, which afterwards becatnc so poi>u- 
lar in Spain, and in the Cmsadc-s. 

Tc propter, gelidis AjJuIIc/ de monte proccllis 

Ohruit adversas acies ; revolutaqiie teia 

Vertit in auctores, et tarbine.iupfiulit hastas. 

O nimium diiecte Deo, cui.fuodit ab antiis 
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aro^ from the East. 
WM sheltered by their 
sity of the wind, which 
blew a cload of dust in the facea 'of the enemy, 
disordered their ranks, wresteS, their weapons 
from their bands, and diverted, or repeUed, their 
.ineffectijal javelins. This accidental advantage 
was skilfhlly improved ; the violence of the storm 
was magnified by the snperytitious terrors of the 
Gauls; and they yielded without shame to the 
invisible powers of heaven, who seemed to mili¬ 
tate on the side of the pious emperor. His vic¬ 
tory was decisive ; and the deaths of his two rivals 
were distinguished only by the difference of their 
characters. The rhetorician Eugenius, who had 
almost acquired the dominion of the world, was 
reduced to implore the mercy of the conqueror; 
and the unrelenting soldiers separated his head 
from bis body, Us he lay prostrate at the feet of 
Theodosius, Arbqgastes, after the loss of a bat¬ 
tle, in which be bad discharged the duties of a 
soldier and a general, wander^ several days 
among the mountains. But when he was con¬ 
vinced that his canse was desperate, and his 
escape impracticable, the intrepid Barbarian imi¬ 
tated the example of the ancient Romans, and 

.ffiolutannatis bjentet; cui mlliutt j£tHer, 

£t ed||jur*u veniant ad cissJiica reniL • 

Th«e anwatfioet of Claudian, (ip iii Cons. Honor. 95 , &c. A. D. 
396.) are by his.conteniporanes, Augustinand Orosius; who 
supprwi deity of JEoIus; and add some circomsUncci 

from the iolbflnatio 8 '<^;,^e.wiuie 53 es. Wabin four months after 
the rictory, it was coa^tared by Aptbrose to the miraculous ricioriei 
of Motet and Joshna. ' 


CHAPi among the AJp^ 'flnddenly 
XXVli. army of jBleodosihB 
position from the i 
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CHAP. 

XXVII. 


, turned bis sword against bisbrtait. The 
fate of the empire was dietefmi.nj^^iiQa harrow cor¬ 
ner of Italy; and,the legititnafe’successor of the 
house of Valentinian embraced. the ar^bisbop 
of Milan, and ^^ously received the submission 
of the provinces of the West. Those provinces 
were involved in the guilt of fe^llion ; while 
the inflexible courage of Ambrose alone had re¬ 
sisted the claims of successfnl usurpation. , With 
a manly freedom, which might have been fatal 
to any other subject, the archbishop rejected the 
gifts of Eu^iius, declined bis correspondence, 
and withdrew himself from Milan, to avoid the 
odious presence of a tyrant; whose downfal he 
predicted 'in discreet and ambiguous language. 

The merit of Ambrose was applauded by the con¬ 
queror, who secured the attachment of the people 
by his alliance with the church: and the clemency 
of Theodosius is ascribed to the humane interces¬ 
sion of the archbishop of Milan **'. 

After the defeat of Engenius, the merit, as of 
well as the antbortty, of Theodosius was cheer- 
folly acknowledged by all the inhabitants of the 
Roman world. The experience of his past con¬ 
duct encouraged the mosf^pleasing expectations 
of .Jlis future reign; and the age of the empe¬ 
ror, which did' not" exceed fifty years, seemed 
to extend the prospect of the public felicity. 

The e«nu’^;^rf^fc5wl war arc gathered ftotn Ambro»e (loro.ii. 
EpUt-lxii. p. lOSJb'ji'PauHmM (in VitAnibrfw.c.vC— 34.), AuguMin 
(de Civiuu Daf ir. C.35.), Sozomen (l.vii, 

c. 24.), Theodoret (1. v.'c.^k), Zoslinia (I. i».'p. 381, SSA), (Jlaii- 
dian (in tii Cons. Hon. 63.^105. in tv Coos. and 

the ChKmtde»jwibli»h*dl by Sciligtr. 
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xxvn months frftefchis victory, was 

considered'by jpeopie'as aiJ tinforeseen and 
fatal event, wbw^-deitftjjftd,\ib a.nioroent, the 
bope^ of the Tisirig. generation. But the indul¬ 
gence of ease ah^Jnxory^iad s^retly nourished 
the priocijdeaofd^e The strength of^hep- 

dosius Snpport the sudden and vio¬ 

lent transition frdi^ the’palace to the camp; and 
the ihcr^ng'-iym^toms of a dropsy announced 
the apetsdy dissohition of the einperor.. The opi¬ 
nion, abd perhaps the interest, of the pdhiic had 
confirmed the division of the Eastern and Western 
empires; and the evo royal youths, Arcadius and 
Honorius, who badalready obtained, from the ten¬ 
derness of their fether, the title of Augustus, were 
destined to fill the thrones of Constantinople and 
of Rome. ThcfW 'princes ‘were not permitted 
to share the da^r and glory of the civil 
war ; but as sodn afr! Theodosias bad tri¬ 
umphed -over his wiwort% rivals, he called hia 
younger sopj Honorius^ to r et^oy - the-fimits of 
the victory, and to the sc^ the 

W^t from the ha^ ofAis dying father. The 
arrival of Honorioa at-B^n waii^eloomril by a- 
splendid exhibition of Aa .gamet!,of - tSfe Circoa i 


^ di.ea8e, »scriliifed bf Sodfiitt'(1.5#. c.'»6;) 

r ^ W impudent 

^ n’"' vote, is 

all that whockarfy 

the victory t' 
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and the emperor, tdHopgn tiq jwas oppressea oy the cH-i^ 
weight of Jhis disorder, contributed by bis presence 
to the public joy. Bat v the remains of his 

stren^i were exhausted hy the painful effort, 
which. he.raade,> to assist at the sp^tacles of the 
mozniug. Honorius. supplied, during the rest of 
the day, tho {dace of Ids. father; j&od the great 
Theodosius expieed in the enaaing night. Not- 
withstandiugitbe recent animosities of a civil war, 
his death was universally lamented. The Barba¬ 
rians, whom he had vanquished, and the church¬ 
men, by whom he had been subdued, celebrated, 
with loud and sincere applause, the qualities of 
the deceased emperor, which appeared the most 
valuable in their eyes. The Romans were terri¬ 
fied by the impending dangers of a feeble and 
divided, administration; and every disgraceful 
moment of the unfortunate reigns of Arcadins 
and Honorius revived the memory of their irrepa¬ 
rable loss. 

In the faithful picture of the virtues of Theo- Cormp- 

j. tion ol the 

dosius, his imperfections have not been dlSSem* titnes. 
bled; the act df cruelty, and the habits , of in¬ 
dolence, which’tamished the glory- of one of the 
greatest'* of the Roman {ffinces. An historian, 
perp^ually adverse to the fame of Theodosius, 
has exaggerated his vices, and their pernicious 
effects-; he Iwldly asserts, that wery rank of 
subjects imit^ the effeminate manners of their 
sovereign ; -tibaf every spqcies of corruption pol¬ 
luted the coniwhf|iublu;^d. private life; and 
that the feeble resl^iints^ of'. order and decency 
were insufficient to resist the progress of that 
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xxvn ‘^^Senerate spint, wmcB eacDijcee/^ithont a blash, 

,-J the considerafij^^iof datyAnd'intetest to the base 

indulgence of sgih and jECppetite*^. The com¬ 
plaints of CDDtemporar^writers, i?io deplore the 
increase of Inxary,. and dcpravjc^dn of manners, 
are commonly expressive of their, peculiar temper 
and situation. . .Tlrere are few observers, who pos¬ 
sess a clear and comprehensive view of Ihe revo¬ 
lutions of soci^ j and who are capable of disco¬ 
vering the nice and secret springs of action, which 
impel, in the samfe uniform direction, the blind 
and capricious passions of a multitude of indivi¬ 
duals. If it can be affirmed, with any degree of 
truth, that, the luxury of the Romans was more 
shameless and dissolute in the reign of Theodosius 
than in the age of Constantine, perhaps, or of Au- 
gnstus, the alteration cannot be ascribed to any 
benehcial improvements, which had gradually 
increased the stock of national riches. A long 
peri^ of c^araity or decay mnst have checked 
the industry, and dhuinisbed the wealth, of the 
people; and their pfofijse lpxnry mnst bave been 
the result of that indol^ Sjespaif, which en¬ 
joys the present borir, and declin^ thd thoughts 
of futurity, /nie uncertsuD condition of their 
property dilbburaged the^ Wl^ecft; of'Tfaeodo- 
sms from engaging In those uaefel and Jaborio 
undertakings which, require ^;^^i^ediate ex- 
pence, and prom^ a sldW and^stant" advan¬ 
tage. 'I^e exa^pj^ de^ 

Jation tempted not remains of 
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a patrimony, whkh migbt,. every honr,v become chap. 
the prey of rapacioni Gpth.^. And the road 
prodigality which prevails in thf ^pfosion of a 
shipwreck, or a siege, may sWve ^to explain the 
prt^ress of IttKory amidst the ,»mis fortunes and 
terrors of a sinking nation. 

The effminate luxury, ‘ wWch infected the The infan- 
manners of coarts and cities, had instilled a secret 
and destructive poison into the camps of the Ic- armonr. 
gions; and their degeneracy has been marked by 
the pen of a military writer, who bad accnrately 
studied the genuine- and ancient principles of 
Roman dpcipline. It is the justjand important 
observation of Vegetius, that the infantry was 
invariably covered with defensive armonr, from 
the foundation of the city, to the reign of the 
emperor Gratian. The relaxation of discipline, 
and the disnse of exercise, rendered the soldiers 
less able, and less willing, to support the fatigues 
of the service; they complained of the weight of 
the armour, which they seldom wore; apd they 
snccessivelyi obtained the. permission of laying 
aside both their cuirasses and their helmets. The 
heavy weapons of their ancestors, the short sword, 
and the formidable pi7«ffJ, f^ich had sobdned the 
world, insensibly dropped fi^m ibeir feeble hands. 

As the use of the shield is incompatible with that 
of the bow, they reluctantly marched into the 
field; condMimed to suffer, either the pain of 
wounds, ,o% the, i^ominy >bf flight, and alwaya 
disposed tp preferi^the tOipire shameful alternative. 

The cavalry of thejGoths^j^e Huns, and the Alani, 
had felt the benefits, and" adopted the use, ot de* 
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CHAP. fcMive armoori '^)ju t^ ^nrelied in the ma- 
nagemtait easily over¬ 
whelmed trstnhhxig lerions, whose 

heads and wit^^ defaice, 

to the aiTdws^^ %‘;'^h^i«^/' The loss of, 
armies, th? deletion of cities, aod^t^^ dishonoor 
of the Roman'nanm, ineffectnaily j^idtedi,tfae 
Successors of Grat»B to restore the bdmeti’und 
cuirasses of the infantry. The enervated soldiers 
ahandototd, their- owtj^ and the public, defence; 
anditbetf pusillauimhus indolence may be consi¬ 
dered as the immediate cause of the dowufal of 
the empire 

Veg«tiia, de Re MUitari, I. i. c. 10. The series of calamities, 
irhich he marts, rampel us to beliere, that the ffero, to whom he 
ledicateihiibook.ia thelaitand moatingloriaos of the Valeatiaians. 
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chap: xxmi. 

Final Destructmi Fagamsm.—Introduction ' of 

the Worship of Semte, and' Relics, among the 
Christians. 

The njin of PaganiBm, in the age of Theqdosins, chap. 
is perhaps the only example of the total extirpa- 
tion of any ancient and popular superstition ; and The dc- 
may therefore deserve to be considered, as a sin- 
|ular event in the history of the human mind. Pagan re- 
The Christians, more especially the clergy, hadA^D.’sTs 
impatiently supported, the prudent delays of Con-“®®^- 
stantine, and the equal toleration of the elder Va- 
lentinian; nor could they deem, their conquest 
perfect or secure, as long as their adversaries were 
permitted to exist. The influence, which Am¬ 
brose and his brethren had acquired over the 
yopth of Gratian, and, the piety of Theodosias, 
was employed to infuse 'the maxims of persecu¬ 
tion into the breasts of their Imperial proselytes. 

Two specious principles of religions jurisprudence 
were established, from wlrence they deduced a 
direct and rigorous conclusion, against the subjects 
of the empintii who still adhered to the ceremonies 
of their anci5«tpr«: that the magistrate is, in some 
measure^ guUtj'juf tfee crijnea which he neglects to 
prohibit, dr to-papildl ^ and, that the idolatrous 
worship of febtdot^ deSw^ and real daemons, is 
the most ahomin^hj^ crime against the supreme 
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CHAP, majesty of,thie Cr^0r. laws <jf Moses, and 

the examples historywere hastily^^per- 

haps erroocCT^, appUed^ bji tbe the 

joaild and oniyi^al rti^ of ChristiaDit^. The 
zeal of the emperors, was excited to vindicate 
tbeir own honour, and that of the Deity:, and 
the temples of the Roman world were subverted, 
about sixty'years after the conversion of Constan¬ 
tine. 

State of Froqj.the age of Noma, to the reign of Gratian, 
at^mT the Romans preserved the regular succession ot 
the several colleges of the sacerdotal order’. Fif¬ 
teen Pontiffs exercised their supreme jurisdiction 
over all things, and persons, that were consecra¬ 
ted to the service of the gods; and the various 
questions which perpetually arose in a loose 
and traditionary system, were submitted to the 
judgment of their holy tribunal. Fifteen grave 
and learned Augurs observed the face of the 
heavens, and prescribed the actions of heroes, ac¬ 
cording to the flight of birds. Fifteen keepers 
of the Sybilline books (their name of Quin- 

‘ St. Ambrose (tom. it. de Gbit Theodo*. p. ISOS.) expTe»sly 
prake« and recommends thejieal of Josiah in the destruction of ido¬ 
latry. The language of Julius Firmicus Maternus on the same sub¬ 
ject (de Errore Profan. Re^gp p. 467. edit. Gronov.) is piously inhu¬ 
man. Nee filio jubet (the Woiaic Law) parci, nec fratri, et per 
arnalam-coiyugem gladmm viodicem ducit, &c. 

’ fiayle (tom. it. p. 406, Iphia Coramentaire Philosophique) jus¬ 
tifies, and limits, those IntoleTant laws by the teisporal reign of Je- 
, hovah orer the Jews, The attempt ialtndahlaf' ^ 

’ See the ouiHnes oftfad Roman hierarchy in Cicero (del^ibus, 
il. 7, 8 .). Livy (i. g0.)» pionysius JialkarilasaensiiJ (l.'ii. p. II 9 — 
129 . edit. Hudson)^ Beaofon (RdppWiijtfe Romaine. tom. i. p. J— 
90 .), and Moyle (trol. i. piilO—W.j.^^'The Imt la,the work of an 
English Whig, as well as off Rdjiiito untiquary. 
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DECEMVIRS was derived from their number) occa- chap. 
sionally consulted the histpry of future, and, as it 
should seera,iof contingent, events.., Six Vestals 
devoted thein virginity to the guard of the sacred 
fire, and of the unknown pledges of the duration 
of Rome; which no mdrtal had been suflfered to 
behold with impunity^ Seven Epulos prepared 
the table of the gods, conducted the solemn pro¬ 
cession, and regulated the ceremonies of the an¬ 
nual festival. The three Flamens of Jupiter, of 
Mars, and of Quirinus, were considered as the 
peculiar ministers of the three most powerful 
deities, who watched over the fate of Rome and 
of the universe. The King of the Sacrifices re¬ 
presented the person of Numa, and of his suc¬ 
cessors, in the religious functions, which could be 
performed only by royal hands. The confrater¬ 
nities of the Salians, the Lupercals, &c., prac¬ 
tised such rites, as might extort a smile of con¬ 
tempt from every reasonable man, with a lively 
confidence of recommending themselves to the 
favour of the immortal gods. The authority, 
which the Roman priests had formerly obtained 
in the counsels of the republic, was gradually 
abolished by the establishment of monarchy, and 
the removal of the seat of empire. But'the dig- 

* These mystic, and perhaps imaginary, ^bols have grven birth 
to various fcWet.BOd conjectures. It seetds probable, that tl» Pal¬ 
ladium was a small statue (three cubits and 4 half high) of Minerva, 
with a lance and distaff; that it was usually inclosed m a seria, or 
barrel; and that a similar band was placed by its side, to disroncert 
curiosity, or sacrilege. Sea MiSteriac (Comment, sur les 
d’Ovide, tom. i. p. 60—66 ), andXipsius (tom. itii, p. 6 l0. de Vesu, 

&c. c. 10.). 
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ciMP. nity of their sacred pharat^pr ’^a8.;Stiil protected 
by the lawa-;^ manners’ of their country; and 
' they still caw^ued, more espeqally.the college of 
pontiffs, to ^ircise in the capital, ^d sometimes 
in the provinces, the rights of their ecclesiastical 
and civil jurisdiction. Their robes of purple, 
chariots of state, and sumptnom entertainments, 
attracted the admiration of the people; and 
they received, from the consecrated lands, and 
the public revenue, an ample stipend, which 
liberally' supported tlie splendour of the priest¬ 
hood, and all the expences of the religious 
worship of the state. As the service of the 
altar was not incompatible with the com¬ 
mand of armies, the Romans, after their con¬ 
sulships and triumphs, aspired to the place of 
pontiff, or of augur; the seats of Cicero'' and 
Pompey were filled, in the fourth century, by the 
most illustrious members of the senate; and the 
dignity of their birth reflected additional splen¬ 
dour on their sacerdotal character. The fifteen 
priests, who composed the csoUege of pontiffs, 
enjoyed a more distinguished rank as the compa¬ 
nions of their sovereign; and the Christian em¬ 
perors condescended tq accept the robe and en¬ 
signs^, which were, appropriated to the office of 
supreme pontiff. But when Gratiau ascended the 
throne, roOTC scrnpnlous, or more enlightened, 

“ Cicero {rinkly ■(»d ABiwm, !. u, Epi»t.5.), or indirectly (ad. 
Familiar. 1. iv. EpUt. 4^), confesses tjjat the Augutvie is the supreme 
object of his wishes. Plioy is ptood.to tread .in the footsteps of 
Cicero (1. iv. Epist. 8.), and the d||^ pf ttadkion roiglit be con¬ 
tinued from history, >nd 
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he sternly rejected those profane symbols®; ap- chap. 
plied to the service of the state, or of the chnrch, 
the revennes of the priests ^nd veWals ; abolished 
their honoui^ and immunities ; and dissolved the 
ancient fabric of jRoman superstition, which was 
supported by the opinions, and habits, of eleven 
baadred years. Paganism was ^stiil the constitu¬ 
tional religion of the senate. The ball, or temple ,, 
in which they assembled, was adorned by the 
statue and altar of Victory^: a majestic female 
standing on a globe, with flowing garments, ex¬ 
panded wings, and a crown of laurel in her out¬ 
stretched hand®. The senators were sworn on the 
altar of the goddess, to observe the laws of the 
emperor and of the empire; and a solemn offer¬ 
ing of wine and incense was the ordinary prelude 
of their public deliberations®. The removal of 
this ancient monument was the only injury which 
Constantins had offered to the superstition of the 
Romans. The altar of Victory was again restored 
by Julian, tolerated by Valentinian, and once more 
banisbed from the senate by the zeal of Gratian “ 

But the emperor yet spared the statues of the 


* Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 249, 250. I have suppresied the foolith pua 
about PoiUifex and Maaimiu. • 

’ ThU statue was transported from Tarentura U> Rome, placed in 
the Cvria Julia by Caesar, and decorated l^y Augustus with the spoils 
ofEgypt. 

* Prudeoti' S (1. ii. in initio) has drawn a very awkward portrait 
of Victory; but thjfeurioua reader will obtain more satisiaciion from 
Monffaucon’s Antiguitiei (tom. i. p. 341.). 

’ See Suetonius (in August, c. 35.),atttitbe Exordium of Pliny’s 
Panegyric. , 

These facts are mutually allowed by the two advocates, Sym- 
raachus and Ambrose. 
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CHaT^. g6^ which wert^ cjtposed to ^he [mbtic venera- 
tioir; four fe^iirfed aod t^nty-fonr temples, or 
chapds,' etHi^i^edPcd to aa^fy the devotion of 
the people; ^ in eve^ quarter'df iRome the de¬ 
licacy of the ^ristiafls was ofii^ded hy^tt^ fumes 
of idolatrous sacrifice” 

PetiUtmof But the Christians fonned the feist nutoefobs 
party in the senate of Rome'®; and if was only 
altar of {jy their absence, that they could express their 
a!d.T 84. dissent from the legal, though profane, acts of a 
Pagan majority. In that .assembly, the dying 
embers of freedom were, for a moment, revived 
and inflamed by the breath of fanaticism. Four 
respectable deputations were successively voted to 
;he Imperial court'*, to represent the grievances 
af the priesthood and the senate; and to solicit 
the restoration of the altar of Victory. The 
conduct of this important business was entrusted 
to eloquent Symmachus'*, a wealthy and 


•" The Natitia Urbis, more recent than CoMtantine, does hot find 
o«e CW»tian church worthy to be named atnopg the edihces of the 
city. Ambrose (Wra. ii. Epist. xrii. p. 825.) deplores the public 
scandiU of Rome, which continually offended the eyes, the ears, and 
the nsiUll* of tb*Aithful.,>' 

“ Ambrose j^jeatedly,affirms, in contradiction to common seme, 
(ISlpyh^ Works, rol. ii. p. 147?), that the Chrittians had a ouyonty 
in tbe.*nate. \ 

“ The>r/ (A. D. 382.) to G«t«n, who refuserfthem audience. 
The tteikd (A-D. 884.) to Valentintani when ^ fidd was disputed 
by Symroachus and Ambrose^ The third (A,^. to Th«^o- 

sius; andthe/aurti(A.D.392.)toVal^tinian. Laidher (Heathen 
Testimoniet, rof iT. p,^72—399.) fairly represents the whole trans- 
action. 

“ 3yinmschm,.whowM invested with all th* civil and saceruoiai 
honoui 5 ,tepre»eaM the emperor under the two characters olPonlifex 
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noble senator, who anited the sacred characters chap 
of pontiff and augur, with the civil dignities of, ^ ^ 
proconsul of Africa, and praefect of the city. 

The breast ofl Symmachua was animated by the 
warmest zeal for the cause of expiring Paganism; 
and his religious antagonists lamented the abuse 
of his getiius, and the inefficacy of his moral vir¬ 
tues**. The orator, whose petition is extant ^ ' 
the emperor Valentinian, was conscious of tibe 
difficulty and danger of the office tvhich he had 
assumed. He cautiously avoids every topic which 
might appear to reflect on the religion of his sove¬ 
reign ; humbly declares, that prayers and entrea¬ 
ties are his only arms; and artfully draws lu's 
arguments from the schools of rhetoric, rather 
thau from those of philosophy. Symmaclu^s en¬ 
deavours to seduce the imagination of a young 
prince, by displaying tlie attributes of the god¬ 
dess of victory; he insinuates, that the confis¬ 
cation of the revenues, which were consecrated 
to the service of the gods, was a measure un¬ 
worthy of his liberal and disinterested character; 
and he maintains, tliat the Roman sacrifices 
would be deprived of their force and energy, if 
they were no longer celebrated at the expence, 
as well as in the name, of the republic. Even 
scepticism is made to supply an apology for 
superstition. The great and incomprehensible 


Maximus, and Princeps Senate. See the proud mscripi'on at the 
head of his works. 

^ As if anj' one, says Pn.deniiiis (in Symn'ach.i. 629 ), should 
dig in the mud with an instrument of gold and ivory. Even saints, 
and polemic saints, treat this adversary with respect and civility. 

TOL. V. H 
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CHAP, n&iret of the nnivorse eludes the inquiry of man. 
Where reason cannot itlstruct, custom may be 
permitted to guide; and every nation seems to 
consult the dictates of j)rudence^ by a laitldul 
attachment to those rites, and opinions, which 
have received the sanction of ages. If those ages 
have been crowned with glory and prosperity, if 
the devout people have fre(|nently obtained tlie 
blessings which they have solicited at the altars 
of the gods, ft must appear still more advisable to 
persist in the same salutary practice ; and not to 
risk the unknown perils that may attend any rash 
innovations. The test of antiquity and success 
was applied with singular advantage to the reli¬ 
gion of Numa; and Rome herself, the celestial 
genius that presided over the fates of the city, is 
introduced by the orator to plead her own cause 
before the tribunal of the emperors. “ Most 
“ excellent princes,” says the venerable matron, 
“ fathers of your country! pity and respect my 
“ age, which has hitherto flowed in an uninter- 
“ rupted course of piety. Since I do not repent, 
“ permit me to continue in the practice of my 
“ ancient rites. Since I am born free, allow me 
“ to enjoy my domestic institutions. This reli- 
“ gion has reduced the world under my laws. 
“ These rites have repelled Hannibal from the 
“ city, and the Gauls from the capitol. Were 
“ my grey hairs reservefl for such intolerable 
“ disgrace ? I am ignorant of the new system, 
“ that I am required to adopt; but I am well 
“ assured, that the correction of old age is 
“ always an ungrateful and ignominious of- 
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fice*®.” The fears of tlje people supplied wliat CRAP, 
the discretion of the orator h^d suppressed ; and 
the calamities, which afflicted, or threatened, the 
declining empire, were unanimonsly impnted, bf 
the Pagans, to the new religion of (dirist and of 
Constantine, 

But the hopes of Symniachus w'cre repeatedly Convcr- 
baffled by the firm and dexterous opposition or Rpme, 
the archbishop of Milan; who fortified the em- 
perors against the fallacious eloquence of the. ad¬ 
vocate of Home. In this controversy, Ambrose 
condescends to speak the langoagc of a philoso¬ 
pher, and to ask, with some contempt, why it 
should be thought necessary to introduce an ima¬ 
ginary and invisible power, as the cause of those 
victories, which were sufficiently explained by the 
valour and discipline of the legions. He justly 
derides the absurd reverence for antiquity, which 
could only tend to disconrage the improvement 
of art, and to replnnge the human race into their 
original barbarism. From thence gradually rjp- 
ing to a more lofty and theological tone, he pro¬ 
nounces, that Christianity alone is the doctrine 
of truth and salvation; and that every mode of 
Polytheism conducts its deluded votaries, through 
the paths of error, to the abyss of eternal perdi- 

Sep the fifty-fourth Spittle of the tenth book of Symmachu*. 

In the form and disposition of his ten books pf Fpistlos, he imiuM 
tlie youBgei Pliny ; .whose rieh^ind florid style he was sniiposed, by 
bis friends, to equal or excel fMacrob. Saturnal. 1. v. c. b). But the 
luxurbmcy of Symmachus consists of barren leaves, without fruits, 
and even without flowers. Few facts, and le>v sentimenls, cap he 
extracted from his verbose correspondence. 
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CHAP. tion”. Argoments like these, when they were 
suggested by a favourite ‘ bishop, had power to 
prevent the restoration of the altar of Victory ; 
but the same arguments fell, witfi much more 
energy and eflfect, from the mouth of a con¬ 
queror ; and the gods of antiquity were dragg^ 
in triumph at the chariot-wheels of Theodosius 
In a full meeting of the senate, the emperor pro¬ 
posed, according to the forms of the republic, 
the important qaestioa, Whether the worship of 
Jupiter, or that of Christ, should be tbq religion 
of the Romans ? The liberty of suffrages, which 
he affected to allow, was destroyed by the hopes 
and fears that his presence inspired ; and the ar¬ 
bitrary exile of Symmachus was a recent admo¬ 
nition, that it might be dangerous to oppose the 
wishes of the monarch. On a regular division 
of the senate, Jupiter was condemned and de¬ 
graded hy the sense of a very large majority ; and 
it is rather surprising, that any members should be 
found bold enough to declare, by their speeches 

*’ See Ambrose (tom.ii. EpisL xvii, xviii. p. 826—833.). The 
former of these epistles is a short caution ; the latter it a formal reply 
to the petition or liiel of Symmachus. The same ideas are more co¬ 
piously expressed in the poetry, if it may deserve that name, ofPru- 
dentrus; whocomjrosed his two books against Symmachus (A.D. 404.) 
while tliat senator was still alive. It is whimsical enough, that Mon¬ 
tesquieu (Considerations, &c. c. xii. tom. iii. p. 487-) should overlook 
the two professed antagonists of Symmachus ; and amuse himself with 
descanting on the rut.re remote and indirect confutations of Orosius, 
St. Augustin, and Salvian. 

'' See VrudetUius (in Svmmacb.l.i. 5!5, &c.). The Christian 
agrees wiib the Pagan iiosimus (1. iv. p. 283.), in placing this visit of 
Theodosius after the second civil war,gemini bisvlctor catde lytanni 
(1. 1 . 410.). But the time and circumstautes are belter suited to his 
first triumph. 
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. and votes, that they were, still attached to the chap. 
interest of an abdicated deity^. The hasty con-^''^**- 
version of the senate most be attributed either to 
supernatural or to sordid motives ; and many of 
these reluctant proselytes betrayed, on every fa¬ 
vourable Occasion, their secret disposition to 
throw aside the mask of odious dissimulation. But 
they were gradually fixed in the new religion, as 
the cause of the ancient becamesmore hopeless; 
they yielded to the authority of the emperor, to 
the fashion of the times, and to the entreaties of 
their wives and children^ who were instigated 
and governed by the clergy of Rome and the 
monks of the East. The edifying example of the 
Anician family was soon imitated by the rest of 
the nobility; the Bassi, the Panllini, the Gracchi, 
embraced the Christian religion; and “ the lu- 
“ minaries of the world, the venerable assembly 
“ of Catos (such are the high-flown expressions 
“ of Prndentius), were impatient to strip them- 
“ selves of their pontifical garment; to cast the 
“ skin of the old serpent; to assume the snowy 


" Prudentius, after proving that the sense of the senate is de¬ 
clared by a legal majority, proceeds to say (609, &c.), 

Adspice quam pleno subsellia nostra Senate 
DeCemant infame Jovis pulvinar, et omne 
Idoliuin longe pnrgatA ex urbe fuganduin. 

Qoa vocat egregti sententis Principls, illuc 
Libera, cum pedibui, tum corde, frequentia transit. 

Ziotimus ascribes to the conscript fathers an heathenish courage, 
which few of them are found to possess. 

“ Jerom specifies the prmtiff Albinus, who was surrounded with 
such a believing family of children and grand-chlldreu, as would 
have been sofiicient to convert even Jupiter himself; an extraor¬ 
dinary proselyte ! (tom. i. ad I^tam, p. 54.). 
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CtiAF. “ robes of baptismal innocence; and to humble 
“ the pride of the consular fasces before the tombs 
“of the martyrs *'V’ The citizens, who subsisted 
by their own industry, and the populace, who 
Were supported by the public liberality, filled the 
churches of the Laterart, and Vatican, with an 
incessant throng of devout proselytes. The de¬ 
crees of the senate, which proscribed the worship 
of idols, were .ratified by the general consent of 
the Romans^; the splendour of the capitol was 
defaced, and the solitary temples were abandoned 
to rain and contempt®*. Rome submitted to the 
yoke of the Gospel; and the Vanquished pro¬ 
vinces had not yet lost their reverence for the 
name and authority of Rome. 

Destruc- The filial piety of the emperors themselves en- 
templesin g^gcd them to procecd, with some caution and 
the pro. tenderness, in the reformation of the eternal city. 

V1DC€S __ • 

A.D. 381, Those absolute monarchs acted with less regard 
to the prejudices of the provincials. The pious 
labour which had been suspended near twenty 
years since the death of Constantius®*, was 

" Exukare Patrei <nde», pukheimma mundi 
Luoaina; aendm gestire Catonum 

Candidiore wgi frireatn pietatis amictum 
Sutnere ; et exitrial deponere pontitioales. 

The fancy of Prudemms it "waKned md rfenrated by victory. 

" Prudentius, aftit he b» ifctcribed corttersion of pit senate 

and people, aslts, with sfrtioe ^th and cofiifidence, 

Et dubitamua adhut; dotoats, Utri, Cbriste, dicatam 
la leges tranaltie tuas } 

" Jero«a caailtt in desolatioo of the trapitol, and the other 
ttsmpies of Rome tlbiix. i. p. 84- tom. ii. p. 95.). 

" Lihantus (Ottft. pto Templis, p. lO. Gtnev. l6S4. published 
by James Godefroy, anfl how exwemelywarcc) accuses Valentinian 
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vigorously resumed, and finally accomplished, CHA.P. 
by the zeal of Theododus. Whilst that warlike 
prince yet struggled with the Goths, not for the 
glory, but for the safety, of the republic ; he 
ventured to offend a considerable party of his sub¬ 
jects, by some acts which might perhaps secure 
the protection of Heaven, but which must seem 
rash and unseasonable in the eye of human pru¬ 
dence. The success of bis fi^ experiments 
against the Pagans, encouraged the-^ous emp(v 
ror to reiterate and enforce his edicts ol proscrip¬ 
tion: the same laws which had been originally 
published in the provinces of the East, were ap¬ 
plied, after the defeat of Maximus, to the whole 
extent of the Western empire; and every victory 
of the orthodox Theodosius contributed to the 
triumph of the Christian and Catholic faith . 

He attacked superstition in her most vital j)art, 
by prohibiting the use of sacrifices, which he de¬ 
clared to be criminal as well as infamous; and if 
the terms of his edicts more strictly condemned 
the impious curiosity which examined the en¬ 
trails of the victims"®, every subsequent expla¬ 
nation tended to involve, in the same gnilt, the 


and Valena of prohibiting werifioes. Some partial order may have 
been issued by the Eastern enaperor; but the idea of any general law 
is contradicted by the silence of the Code, and the evidence of eccle¬ 
siastical history. 

“ See his laws in the Theodosian Code, 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 7—1 1- 

* Homer's sacrifices are not accompanied with any inquisition of 
entrails (see Feithius, Antiquitat. Homer. I.i. c. 10. ifi.)' The Tus¬ 
cans, who produced the first Uarutpices, subdued both the Greeks 
and the Romans (Cicero de IJivinaiioue, ii. ‘23 .). 
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XXVJH practice of immolation, which essentially 

constituted the religion o'f the Pagans. As the 
temples had been ejected for the purpose of sa- 
criBce, it nas the duty ot a benevolent prince to 
remove from his subjects the dangerous tei/jp- 
tatiou, ot offending against the Jaws which he 
had enacted. A special commission was granted 
to Cynegius, tbp Praetorian praefect of the East, 
and aherwar^'to the counts Jovius and Gan- 
dentius, two officers of distinguished rank in the 
West; by which they were directed to shut the 
temples, to seize or desti’oy the instruments of 
idolatry, to abolish the privileges of the priests, 
and to confiscate the consecrated property for 
the benefit of the emperor, of the church, or of 
the army^. Here the desolation might have 
stopjjed: and the naked edifices, which were no 
longer employed in the service of idolatiy, might 
IjELVe been protected from the destructive rage of 
fanaticism. Many of those temples wei ethe most 
splendid and beautiful monuments of Giecian 
architecture: and the emperor himself was in- 
teresied not to deface the splendour of his own 
cities, or to diminish the value of his own posses¬ 
sions. Those stately edifices, might be suffered to 
remain, as so many lasting trophies of the victory 
of Christ. In the decline of the arts, they might 
be usefully converted into magazines, manufac- 

” Zosimus, ]. iv. p. 245. 249. Theodore!, 1 . v. c. 21 . Idatius in 
Cbron. Pro»per. Aquitan. 1. iii. c. 38. apod Baronium, Annal. Eccles. 

D 38tf. No. »a. Libanins (pro Templis, p. 10.) labours to prore, 
that the cominancls. of Theodosius w^re not direct and positive. 
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tures, or places ot public assembly: and perhaps, CHAP. 
when the walls of the temple had !)een sufficiently 
purified by holy rites, the worship of the true 
Deity might be allowed to expiate the ancient guilt 
of idolatry. But as long as they subsisted, the Pa¬ 
gans fondly cherished the secret hope, that an auspi¬ 
cious revolution, a second Julian, might again re¬ 
store the altars of the gods; and the earnestness 
with which they addressed their unavailing prayers 
to the throne^, increased the zeal ot Itie Christian 
reformers to extirpate, without mercy, the root ot 
superstition. The laws of the emperors exhibit 
some symptoms of a milder disposition^; but their 
cold and languid efforts were insufficient to stem 
the torrent of enthusiasm and rapine, which was 
conducted, or rather impelled, by the spiritual 
rulers of the church. In Gaul, the holy Martin^ 
bishop of Tours*’, marched at the head of his 
faithful monks to destroy the idols, the temples, 
and the consecrated trees of his extensive diocese; 
and, in the execution of this arduous task, the 
prudent reader will judge whether Martin was sup¬ 
ported by the aid of miraculous powers, or of car- 

“ Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 8. 18. There is room to be¬ 
lieve, that this temple of Etiessa, which Theodosius wished to save 
for civil uses, was soon afterwards a heap of ruins (Lib^nius pro 
Templis, p. 26 , 27. and Godefroy’s notes, p, Sp.). 

® See this curious oration of Libanius pro Tetnplis, pronounced, 
or rather composed, about the year 390. I have consulted, with ad¬ 
vantage, Dr. Larducr’s version and remarks (Heathen Testimoniea, 
vol. iv. p. 13.)— 163 .). 

" See the Life of Martin, by Sulpicius Severus, c. 9—14, The 
saint once mistook (as Don Quixote might have done) in harmless 
funeral for an idolatrous processibn, and imprudently committed a 
miracle. 
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CHAP, nal weapons. In Syria, tbe divine and excellent 
Marcellosas he is styled by Theodoret, a bishop 
animated with apostolic fervour, resolved to level 
with the ground the stately temples within the 
diocese of Apamea. His attack was resisted, by 
tbe skill and solidity, with which tbe temple of 
Japiter bad been constructed. Tbe building was 
seated on an eminence: on each of the four sides, 
the lohy v^oof/was supported by fifteen massy 
columns, sixteen feet in circumference; and the 
large stones, of which they were composed, were 
Brmly cemented with lead and iron. The force 
of the strongest and sharpest tools had been tried 
without effect. It was found necessary to under¬ 
mine the foundations of the columns, which fell 
down as soon as the temporary wooden props had 
been consumed with fire ; and the difficulties of the 
enterprise are described under the allegory of a 
black daemon, who retarded, though he could not 
defeat, the o}>erations of tbe Christian engineers. 
Elated with victory, Marcellus took the field in 
person against the powers of darkness; a nume.- 
rous troop of soldiers and gladiators marched under 
the episcopal banner, and he successively attacked 
the villages and country temples of the diocese of 
Apam^. Whenever any resistance or danger was 
apprehended, the champion of the faith, whose 
lameness would not allow him either to fight or fly, 
placed himself at a convenient distance, beyond 
the reach of darts. But this prudence was the 


*' Compart Soeomen (1. vii. c. 14.) with Theodoret (I. v. c. 21.). 
Between them, they relate the crusade and death of Marcellu*. 
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occasion of his death ; he was surprised and slain ghaP. 
by a body of exasperated rustics; and the synod 
of the province prononnced without hesitation, 
that the holy Marcellos had sacribced his life 
in the cause of God. In the support of this 
cause, the wooks, who niBbed, with tumuifuous 
fury, from the desert, distinguished themselves . 
by their zeal and diligence. jJTbey d^rved 
the enmity of the Pagans; and 'som^ of them 
might deserve the reproaches of avarice and 
intemperance; of avarice, which they gratified 
with holy plunder, and of intemperance, which 
they indulged at the expence of the people, 
who foolishly admired their tattered garments, 
loud psalmody, and artificial palenessA small 
number of temples was protected by the fears, 
the venality, the taste, or the prudence, of the 
civil and ecclesiastical governors. The temple 
of the Celestial Venus at Carthage, whose sacred 
precincts formed a circumference of two miles, 
was judiciously converted into a Christian church”; 
and a similar consecration has preserved invio¬ 
late the majestic dome of the Pantheon at Rome^. 

But in almost every province of the Roman 


“ LibatiiuJ, pro TenipVis, p. 10—13. He rails at iliesc black- 
garbed men, thfe Christian monks, who eat more than elephanw. 
Poor elephants! /hty are temperate animali. 

" Prosper Aquitan. 1. iii. c. 38. apud Baronium ; Anna!. Ecctes. 
A.D. S89, No. 58, &c. The temple had been shut some time, and 
the access to it was overgrown with brambles. 

Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, 1. iv. c. 4. p. 408. This 
consecration was performed by pope Boniface IV. lam ignorant ol 
the fevourable circumstances which had preserved the Pantheon 
above two hundred years after the reign of Theodosius. 
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CHAP, world, an army of fanatics, without authority, and 
without discipline, invaded the peaceful inhabi¬ 
tants ; and the ruin of the fairest structures of 
antiquity still displays the ravages of t/iose Barba¬ 
rians, who alone had time and inclination to exe¬ 
cute such laborious destruction. 

Thetem- In this wide and various prospect of devasta- 
wpis v^he spect^or may distinguish the ruins of 

Alexan- the tmpk of'^erapis, at Alexandria**. Serapis 
does not a|fj>ear to have been one of the native 
gods, or monsters, who sprung Irom the fruitful 
soil of superstitious Egypt.*® The first of the 
Ptolemies had been commanded, by a dream, 
to import the mysterious stranger from the coast 
of Pontus, where be bad been long adored by 
the inhabitants of Sinope; but his attributes and 
his reign were so imperfectly understood, that it 
became a subject of dispute, whethsr be repre¬ 
sented the bright orb of day, or the gloomy 
monarch of the subterraneous regions”. The 
Egyptians, who were obstinately devoted to 
the religion of their fathers, refused to ad¬ 
mit this foreign deity within the walls of their 

“ Sophronius composed a recent and separate history (Jerotn, in 
Script. Ecclcs. tom. i. p. 303.), which has furnished materials to So¬ 
crates cl. V. c. 16.), Theodotet (1. v, c. S3.), and Rufinus (l.'ii. c. 22.), 
Yet the last, ^ho had been at Alexandria before and after the event, 
may tkSeive the tSredit of an original witness. 

Gerard Vossius (Opera, tom. r. p. 80. and de Idololatria, 1. i. 
c. sg.) airim to support the strange notion of the Fathers; that the 
patriarch Joseph was adored in Egypt, as the bull Apis, and the god 
Serapis. 

” Origo dei oondnm nostris celebrate. JEgyptiorum antistites 
fic meraorant, &c. Tacit Hist iv. 83. The Greeks, who had tra¬ 
velled into Egypt, were alike ignorant of this new deity. 
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cities*. Bnt the obsequious priests, who were CHAP, 
seduced by the liberality of the Ptolemies, sub- 
mitted, without resistance, to the power of the 
god of Pontus: an honourable and domestic 
genealogy was provided ; and this fortunate usur¬ 
per was introduced into the throne and bed of 
Osiris’®, the husband of Isis, and the celestial mo¬ 
narch of Egypt. Alexandria, wj^iich claimed liis 
peculiar protection, gloried in the nanje mf the 
city of Serapis. His templewhicl^tivalled the 
pride and magnificence of the capitol, was erected 
on the spacious summit of an artificial mount, 
raised one hundred step above the level of the 
adjacent parts of the city ; and the interior cavity 
was strongly supported by arches, and distributed 
into vaults and subterraneous apartments. The 
consecrated buildings were surrounded by a quad¬ 
rangular portico; the stately halls, and exquisite 
statues, displayed the triumph of the arts; and 
the treasures of ancient learning were preserved 
in the famous Alexandrian library, which had 
arisen with new splendour from its ashes After 
the edicts of Theodosius bad severely prohibited 

" Maciobiu*, Saturnal. I. i. c. 7- Such a living fact decisively 
proves his foreign extraction. 

“ At Rome, Isis and Serapu were united in the same temple. 

The precedency which the queen assumed, may seem to betray her 
unequal alliance with the stranger of Pontus. But the superiority 
of tlie female sex was established in Egypt as a civil anti religious 
institution (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1. 1. p. 31. edit. VVesscIms), and 
the same order is observed in Plutarch’s Treatise of Isis and Otirir ; 
whom he identifies with Serapis. 

Ammianus (xxii. l6.). The Expositio totius Mundi (p. 8. m 
Hudson’s Geograph. Minor, tom. iii.), and Rufinus (1. li. c. 22.), 
celebrate the Scrapeum, as one of the wonders of the world. 

“ See Memoirea de 1’Acad, des Inscriptions, torn. ix. p. 397—410. 
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Its final 
destruc¬ 
tion, 


c^up. th«r«acrifi^e* af ^tbe Pfigaos, they were still tolc- 
rstied in the city apd temple of Serapia; and this 
singular indnlgeftce was iiapradently ascribed to 
the soperstitiods terrorB 6f the Christians them¬ 
selves: as if they had feared to abolish those 
ancient rites, which conld alone secure the inun¬ 
dations of the Nile, the harvests of Egypt, and the 
subsistence of Constantinople*®. 

aV t^t time** the archiepiscopal throne of 
AlexandmHsras filled by Theophilus**, the per- 
A. D. 389. petnal enemy of peace and virtne; a bold, bad 
man, whose hands were alternately polluted with 
gold, and with blood. His pious indignation 
was excited by the hohoors of Serapis; and the 
insults which he offered to an ancient chapel of 
Baccbas, conrinced the Pagans that he meditated 
a more important and dangerous enterprise. la 
the tumultuous capital of Egypt, the slightest pro- 
Yocation was sufficient to inflame a civil war. The 
votaries of Serapis, whose strength and numbers 
were much inferior to those of their antagonists, 
rose in arms at the instigation of the philosopher 


The o/d library of the Ptolemies was totally consumed in Caesar’s 
Alexandrian war. Marc Antony gave the whole collection of Per- 
gamus (200,000 volupaes) to Cleopatra, as the foundation of the new 
library of Alexandria. 

*’ Libanius (pro Templis, p. 21.) indiscreetly provokes his 
Christian masters by this insulting remark. 

" We may chuse between the date of Marcellinus (A. D. 3B9.) 
or that of Proaper (A,D. Sgi.). Tillemont (Hist. dewEmp. tom' v. 
p. 310. 756.) prefers the former, and Pagi the latter. 

TilleraODt, Menn Eccles. tom.xi. p. 441—500. The ambigu¬ 
ous situation of Theophilus, a saint, as the friend of Jerora ; a dfvil, 
as the enemy of Chrysostom ; produce a sort of impartiality; yet, 
Mfoii th« whole, the balance is justly inclined against him. 
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OljTHipius", who exhorted them to die in the CHAP, 
defence of the altars of the gods. These Pagan 
fanatics fortified themselves in the temple, or rather 
fortress, of Serapis; repelled the besiegers by 
daring sallies, and a resolute defence; and, by the 
inhuman cruelties which they exercised on their 
Christian prisoners, obtained the last consolation 
of despair. The efforts of the p^^dent magistrate 
were usefully exerted for tin* establishqjent of a 
truce, till the answer of Theodosius should deter¬ 
mine the fate of Serapis. The two parties assem¬ 
bled, without arms, in the principal square; and 
the Imperial rescript was publicly read. But when 
a sentence of destruction against the idols of Alex¬ 
andria was pronounced, the Christians sent up a 
shout of joy and exultation, whilst the unfortunate 
Pagans, whose fury bad given way to consternation, 
retired with hasty and silent steps, and eluded, by 
their flight or obscurity, the resentment of their 
enemies. Tbeophilus proceeded to demolish the 
temple of Serapis, without any other difficulties, 
than those which be found in the weight and soli¬ 
dity of the materials; bat these obstacles proved 
so insuperable, that he was obliged to leave the 
foundations ; and to content himself with reducing 
the edifice itself to a heap of rubbish, a part of 
which was soon afterwards cleared away, to make 
room for a church, erected in honour of the 

“ Lardner (Heathen Testimonie*, vol. iv. p. 411.) has alleged a 
beautiful passage from Suidas, or rather from Damaicius, which 
shews the devout and virtuous Olympius, not in the light of a 
warrior, but of a prophet. 
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Up,, iBsurtyiS. ’ Tbe'«altiaWe library of Alei- 

or dajtnoyed; ajj4 Vifear twenty 
0; y(rtre afterwahfcj^lbe ^j5ieW : the empty 

ilbelves excited t^'Jfegr^ and iadignation of every 
«q>ectator^ :whofle niiad fwafi not totally darkened 
.fcy‘;reJigioils prqndice^. The compositions of 
ancient gaiios, so rnany of which have in-etrier* 
ably prialKd) i^ight sorely hate been excepted 
from of idolatry, for tbe amosemenl 

and idstrdetion of succeeding ages; and either 
the zeal or the avarice of tbe archbishop*^, might 
have been satiated with the rich spoils, which 
were the reward of hb victory. While the images 
and vases of gold and silver were carefolly melted, 
and thos^ of a less valoablo metal were contemp- 
tnoosly broken, and cast into^^ streets, Theo- 
philns. labonred to expose the'frauds and vices of 
the ministers of tbe idols: their dexterity in tbe 
management of tbe loadstone; their secret cne- 
thooa of iotwdacing an human actor into a hollow 
statue ; and. their , scandalous abuse of the con- 
hdkmce of devout husbands, and unsuspecting fe- 
raalea*. . Charges Hke these may seem to deserve 


* Nvi ^idimuB ttvouit fabrorun), qutbtu dhtptis, txiatoita ea s 
nofitiMwia^bt^JDaftTli tcmperltnu Heinorsnt. Orosiua,].^!. c. 15. 

Though a bigot, and a cofttroverrial 
WTitaiilC^ui**^ to bWh. 

* JEJ&ppbM*tuibe LiTesoFAntoninu* and .^Ideskis, execr^tutho 

Tillemont (Mcm,E^le».'t^.xRf. 
P<4i^J:(jadWipBiA!ysfetl*.oHiiilore o&t*elu»ium, which reproaches 
priniatc'wjth tbi'iiljiShldjH Worship pf.goki, the auri sacri femes. 

priest of Saturn, who, in the Character of 
iod» t^iUafiyi&njnp^ jvith many pious ladies of quality; till 
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some degree of dedit, ns they are not repngnaut CHAP, 
to the crafty and interested spirh; of soperstition. 

Bnt the ^ame spirit, k eqdtfty prone to the base 
practice .of insoking and caihwniating a feUen 
enemy; and our-belief'is oatarally checked by 
the reflection, that it is much less difficult to-b^ 
vent a fictitious story, than to support a practical 
fraud. The colossal statue of Serapia'^ in¬ 
volved in the ruin of his temple and religion. A 
great number of plates of different metals, arti¬ 
ficially joined together, composed the majestic 
figure of the dehy, who tonclied on either side 
the walls of the sanctuary. The aspect of Sera- 
pis, his sitting posture, and the sceptre, which 
he bore in his left hand, were extremely similar 
to the ordinary representations of Jupiter. He 
was distinguished from JupiteTi by the basket, or 
bushel, which was placed on his bead; and by 
the emblematic monster, which be held in his 
right band: the bead and body of a serpent 
branching into three tails, which were again ter¬ 
minated by the triple beads of a dog, a lion, and 
a wolf It was confidently affirmed, that if any 
impious hand should dare to violate the majesty of 
the god, the heavens and the eartbavoold instantly 

he betTayetl himself, in a moment of trsntjiptt, when he'could np^ 
disguise the tone of his voice. The-, authentic and impaVtjal narra¬ 
tive of Aischines tsee Bayle, Diclipnnaire GritiqueVScAMAKDRE), 
and the adventure of Mundus (Joaq)h..Ai>ti^itat,.Judaic. 1. xviii. 
c. 3. p. 877- edit. Havercamp.), may prSve amorous frauds 

have been practised with success. ' . - 

See the images of Serapis, in MontAuoOD (tora. it. p. SOy.yi 
but the description of Macrobius (SaturnaL 1. i. c. SO.) is latieh 
more picturesque and satisfactory, 
vou V. 


1 
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CHAP, return to their original chaos. An iutrepid sol- 
V ^ ^ dier. animated by zeal, and-armed with a weighty 
battle-axe, ascended the ladder; and even the 
Christian multitude expected, with some anxiety, 
the event of the combat*. He aimed a vigorous 
stroke against the cheek of Serapis; the cheek 
fell (to the ground; the thunder was still silent, 
and both the heavens and the earth continued to 
preserve^heir accustomed order and trantiuillity. 
The victorious soldier repeated bis blows; the 
huge idol was overthrown, and broken in pieces; 
and the limbs of Serapis were ignominiously 
dragged through the streets of Alexandria. His 
mangled carcase was burnt in the Amphitheatre, 
amidst the shouts of the populace; and many 
persons attributed their conversion to this dis¬ 
covery of the impotence of their tutelar deity. 
The popular modes of religion, that propose any 
visible and material objects of worship, have the 
advantage of adapting and familiarising them¬ 
selves to the senses of mankind: but this advan¬ 
tage is counterbalanced by the various ap^l inevi¬ 
table accidents to which the faith of the idolater 
is exposed. It is scarcely possible, that, in every 
disposition of mind, be should preserve his im- 


” Sed fortes irerauere manus, molique verenda 
loci, si robora sacra ferirent 
In sua credebant rediturai membra secures. 

(Lucan, iii. 429.). “ I» it true (said Augustus to a veteran of Italy, 

“ at who«e house he supped), that the man, who gave the first blow 
“ to the golden statue of Anaitis, was instantly deprived of his eyes, 
" and of his hfef"—“/ was that man (replied the clear-sighted 
“ veteran), and you now sup on one of the legs of the goddess." 
(Plin. Hist, Natur, xxxiii. 24.), 
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plicit reverence for the idols, or the relics, which CHAP, 
the naked eye, and the profane band, are unable 
to distinguish from the most common productions 
of art, or nature; and if, in the hour of danger, 
their secret and miraculous virtue does not ope¬ 
rate for their own preservation, he scorns the 
vain apologies of his priests, aiid justly derides^hc 
object, and the folly, of his sup(;rstitious a^ch- 
ment**. After the fall of Serapis, som& hof>es 
were still entertained Ity the Pagans, that the 
Nile would refuse his annual supply to the im¬ 
pious masters of Egypt; and the extraordinary 
delay of the inundation seemed to annonnee the 
displeasure of the river-god. But this delay was 
soon compensated by the rapid swell of the waters. 

They suddenly rose to such an unusual height, 
as to comfort the discontented party with the 
pleasing expectation of a deluge; till the peace¬ 
ful river again subsided to the well-known and 
fertilising level of sixteen mbits, or alxnit thirty 
English feet^h 

The temples of the Roman empire were de- ThePagan 
serted, or destroyed; but the ingenious super- 
stition of the Pagans still attempted to elude the A.D. sgo; 
laws of Theodosius, by which all sacrifices had 


Tile history of the Reformation aflbrda frequent examples of 
the sudden change from superstition to contempt. 

Sozomen, I. vii. c. 80. 1 have supplied the measure. The 

same standard, of the inundatior, and consequently of the cubit, has 
uniformly subsisted since the time of Herodotus. See Frcret, in the 
Mem. de 1’Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xvi. p. 344—353. 
Greaves’s Miscetlaneouc Works, voi. i. p. £33. The Egyptian cubit 
is about twenty-two inches of the English measure. 
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CHAP, been severely prohibited. The inhabitants of the 
country, whose conduct was less exposed to the 
eye of malicious curiosity, disguised their religious, 
under the appearance of connivial, meetings. On 
the days of solemn festivals, they assembled in 
great numbers under the spreading shade of some 
coitsecrated trees ; slieep and oxen were slaughter¬ 
ed dnd roasted and this rural entertainment w'as 
sanctified by the use of incense, and by the hymns, 
which were sung in honour of the gods. But it 
was alleged, that, as no part of the animal was 
wade a bnrnt-uff'ering, as no altar was provided to 
receive the blood, and as the previous oblation 
of salt cakes, and the concluding ceremony of 
libations, were carefully omitted, these festal 
meetings did not involve the guests in the guilt, 
or penalty, of an illegal sacrificeWhatever 
might be the truth of the facts, or the merit of 
the distinction'"^, these vain pretences were swept 
away by the last edict of Theodosios; which in¬ 
flicted a deadly wound on the superstition of the 
Pagans“. This prohibitory law is expressed in 


“ Libanius (pro Templii, p. IS, l6, I7.) pleads iheir cause with 
gentle and insinuating rhetoric. From the earliest age, such feasts 
had enlivened the country ; and those of Bacchus (Georgic. ii. 380 .) 
had produced the theatre of Athens. See Godefroy, ad loc. Liban. 
and Codex Theodos. tom. vi. p. £ 84 . 

*• Honorius tolerated these rustic festivals (A. D. 399.). " Abs- 
“ que ullo sacrificio, atque ullfi superstitione damnabili.” But nine 
yeara- afterwards he found it necessary to reiterate and enforce the 
same proviao (Codex Theodos. 1 . xvi. tit. x. leg. 17. 19.). 

“ Cod. Theodos. I. xvi. tit. x. leg. 12. Jortin (Remarks on Eccles, 
History, vol. iv. p. 134 .) censures, with becoming asperity, the style 
and sentiments of this intolerant law. 
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the most absolnte and comprehensive terms. “ It CHAP. 
" is our will and pleasure,” says the emperor, 

“ that none of onr subjects, whether magistrates 
“ or private citizens, however exalted or how- 
“ ever hnmble may be their rank and condition, 

“ shall presume, in any city,, or in any place, to 
“ worship an inanimate idol, by the sacrificiS of. 

“ a guiltless victim.” The act of sacrihcin^ and 
the practice of divination by the entrails of the 
victim, are declared (without any regard to the 
object of the etiqulry) a crime of high-treason 
against the state; which can be expiated only by 
the death of the guilty. The rites of Pagan 
superstition, which might seem less bloody and 
atrocious, are abolished, as highly injurious to 
the truth and honour of religion; luminaries, 
garlands, fraYikincense, and libations of wine, are 
specially enumerated and condemned; and the 
harmless claims of the domestic genius, of the 
household gods, are included in this vigorous 
proscription. The use of any of these profane 
and illegal ceremonies, subjects the offender to 
the forfeiture of the house, or estate, where they 
have been performed; and if be has artfully 
chosen the property of another for the scene of 
his impiety, he is compelled to discharge, with¬ 
out delay, a heavy 6ne of twenty-five pounds of 
gold, or more than one thousand pounds sterling. 

A fine, not less considerable, is imposed on the 
connivance of the secret enemies of religion, who 
shall neglect the duty of their respective stations, 
either to reveal, or to punish, the guilt of ido¬ 
latry. Such was the persecuting spirit of the law* 
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CHAP, of Theodosias, which were repeatedly enforced by 

•Y Y XT’ f T T • I • ^ 

' ^ ^ hiB sons and grandsons, with the load and unani¬ 
mous applause of the Christian world^. 

oppressed. In the cruel reigns of Decius and Diocletian, 
Christianity had been proscribed, as a revolt from 
the ^ancient and hereditary religion of the empire ; 
and ithe unjust suspicions which were entertained 
of a dark and dangerous faction, were, in some 
measure^ countenanced by the inseparable union, 
and rapid conquests, of the Catholic church. But 
the same excuses of fear and ignorance cannot be 
applied to the Christian emperors, who violated 
the precepts of humanity and of the Gospel. The 
experience of ages bad betrayed the weakness, as 
well as folly, of Paganism ; the light of reason 
and of faith had already exposed, to the greatest 
part of mankind, the vanity of idols ; and the 
declining sect, which still adhered to their wor¬ 
ship, might have been permitted to enjoy, in peace 
and obscurity, the religions customs of their an¬ 
cestors. Had the Pagans been animated by the 
undaunted zeal, which possessed the minds of the 
primitive believers, the triumph of the church 
must have been stained with blood; and the 
martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo might have em¬ 
braced the glorious opportunity of devoting their 


“ Such a charge should not be lightly made; but it may surely 
be justified by the authority of St. Augustin, who thus addresses the 
Donatists. “Quk costriinn, quis vestrfini non laudat leges ob Jmpe- 
“ ratoribua daus adTeraus sacrificia PaganommJ Et certe longe ibi 
“ poena severior constituta est , illius quippe irapietatis capitale sup- 
“ plicium est.” Epist xciii. N" 10. quoted byLeClerc (Bibholh&jue 
Choine, tom. Tiii. p. S!77.), who adds some judicious reflections on 
th« intolerance of the Tictotioas Cbnitiaiis. 
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lives and fortunes at the foot of their altars. But CHAP, 
•such obstinate zeal was' not conpnial to the loose 
and careless temper of polytheism. The violent 
and repeated strokes of the orthodox princes, 
were broken by the soft and yielding substance 
against which they were directed; and the ready 
obedience of the Pagans protected them fromAhe 
pains and penalties of the Tbeodosian CJde'^. 

Instead of asserting, that the authority of the gods 
was superior to that of the emperor, they desisted, 
with a plaintive murmur, from the use of those 
sacred rites which their sovereign had condemned. 

If they were sometimes tempted, by a sally of 
passion, or by the hopes of concealment, to in¬ 
dulge their favourite superstition; their humble 
repentance disarmed the severity of the Christian 
magistrate, and they seldom refused to atone for 
their rashness, by submitting, with some secret 
reluctance, to the yoke of the Gospel. The 
churches were filled with the increasing multitude 
of these unworthy proselytes, who had conformed, 
from temporal motives, to the reigning religion ; 
and whilst they devoutly imitated the postures, 
and recited the prayers, of the faithful, they'sa¬ 
tisfied their conscience by the silent and sincere 
invocation of the gods of antiquity*. If the 
Pagans wanted patience to suffer, they wanted 

” Orosius, 1. vii. c. 28. p. 537. Augustin (Enarral. in Psalm cxI. 
apud Lardrier, Heathen Testimonies, toI. ir. p. 458.) insult* their 
cowardice. “ Quis eorani-comprehensus est in sacriflcio (cim, hii 
“ legibusisui prnhibereiitur) ct non negavit I" 

^ Lihanius. (pro Teinpiis, p. 17, 18.) mentions, without teniure, 
the occatioiial conformity, and a* n were theatrical ploy,-of these 
liypucriies. 
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CHAP, spirit to resist; and the scattered myriads, who 
deplored the ruin of the temples, yielded, with¬ 
out a contest, to the fortune of their adversaries. 
The disorderly opposition^ of the peasants of 
Syria, and the populace of Alexandria, to the 
rage of private fanaticism, was silenced by the 
naa e and authority of the emperor. The Pagans 
of tke West, n khout contributing to the dera¬ 
tion ofSEugenius, disgraced, by their partial at¬ 
tachment, the cause and character of the usurper. 
The clergy vehemently exclaimed, that he ag¬ 
gravated the crime of rebellion by the guilt of 
apostacy; that, by his permission,, the altar of 
Victory was again restored; and that the idola¬ 
trous symbols of .Jupiter and Hercules were dis¬ 
played in the field, against the invincible standard 
of the cross. Bnt the vain hopes of the Pagans 
were soon annihilated by the defeat of Eugenius ; 
and they were left exposed to the resentment of 
the conqueror, who laboured to deserve the favour 
of heaven by the extirpation of idolatry*", 
and finally A nation of slaves is always prepared to ap- 
guished, plaud the clemency of their master, who, in the 
390' ^£0 absolute power, does not proceed to 

&c. the last extremes of injustice and oppression. 
Theodosius might undoubtedly have proposed to 
his Pagan subjects the alternative of baptism or 


“ l.ibanius concludes his apology (p. 32.), by declaring to the 
emperor, that unless he expressly warrants the destruction of the 
temples, urS/ T»f twi' Smrorxf, xou auTH(, xiu rif to/itf) ^driOritnTct;, 

the proprietors will defend themselves and the laws. 

® Paulinus, in ViU Ambros. c. 26. Augustin de Civitat. Dei, 
1. V. c. 26. Theodoret, L v, e. 24, 
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of death ; and the eloquent Libanius has praised CHaP. 
the moderation of a prince, who never enacted, 
by any positive law, tiiat all his subjects should 
immediately embrace and practise the religion 
of their sovereign The profession of Christi¬ 
anity was not made an essential qualification ,for 
the enjoyment of the civil rights of 80ciety,ynor 
were any peculiar hardships imposed orr the ■ 
sectaries, who credulously received- the fables of 
Ovid, and obstinately rejected the miracles of 
the Gospel. The palace, the schools, the army, 
and the senate, were filled with declared and 
devout Pagans; they obtained, without distinc¬ 
tion, the civil and military honours of the em¬ 
pire. Theodosius distinguished his liberal re¬ 
gard for virtue and genius, by the consular dig¬ 
nity, which he bestowed on Symmachus®*; and 
by the personal friendship which he expressed to 
Libanius®^; and the two eloquent apologists of 
Paganism were never required either to change, 
or to dissemble, their religious opinions. The 
Pagans were indulged in the most licentious 
freedom of speech and writing; the historical 

Libanius suggests the form of a persecuting edict, which The¬ 
odosius might enact (pro Teni|dis, p 32.); a rash joke, and a dan¬ 
gerous ex|X‘riment. Some princes would have taken his advice. 

“ Denique pro meritis lerresiribus cequa rependens 
Muncra, sacricohs suminos iinj>ertit honores. 

Ipse magistratum tibi consulis, ipse tribunal 
Contulit. 

Prudent, in Symmach. i. 617, &c. 

“ Libanius (pro Templis, p. 32.) is proud that Theodosius thoald 
thus distinguish a man, who .;verr in his presence would swear by Ju¬ 
piter. Yet this presence seems to be no more than a figare of rhetoric. 
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HAP. and philosophic remains of Eunapius, Zosimus^, 
and the fanatic teachers of the school of Plato, 
betray the most furious animosity, and’contain the 
sharpest invectives, against the sentiments and 
conduct of their victorious adversaries. If these 
andacioiis libels were publicly known, we must 
applaud the good sense of the Christian princes, 
who'viewed, with a smile of contempt, the last 
struggles of saperstition and despair‘d. But the 
Imperial laws, which prohibited the sacrifices and 
ceremonies of Paganism, were rigidly executed ; 
and every hour contributed to destroy the influence 
of a religion, which was supported by custom, 
rather than by argument. The devotion of the 
poet, or the philosopher, may be secretly nou¬ 
rished by prayer, meditation, and study ; but the 
exercise of public worship appears to be the otdy 
solid foundation of the religious sentiineuts of 
the people, which derive their force from imita¬ 
tion and habit. The interruption of that public 
exercise may consummate, in the period of a 
few years, the important rvork of a national 
revolution. The memory of theological opi¬ 
nions cannot long be preserved, without the 
artificial helps of priests, of temples, and of 

^ 2k>3imus, who styles himself Count anti Ex-advocate of the 
Treasury, reviles, with partial and indecent bigotry, the Christian 
princes, and even the father of his sovereign. His work must have 
been privately circulated, since it escaped the invectives of the eccle¬ 
siastical historians prior to Evagrius (1. iii. c. 40—4-2.), who lived 
towards the end of the-sixth century. 

“ Yet the Pagans of Africa complained, that the times would 
not allow them to answer with freedom the City of God ; nor does 
St. Augustin (v. 36.) deny the charge. 
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books*®. The ignorant vnlear, whose minds are chap. 
still agitated by the blind hopes and terrors of 
soperstition, will be soon persnaded by their su¬ 
periors, to direct their vows to the reigning deities 
of the age; and will insensibly imbibe an ardent 
zeal for the support and propagation of the npw 
doctrine, which spiritual hunger at first compiled 
them to accept. The generation that arose in the 
fvorld after the promulgation of the Imperial laws, 
was attracted within the pale of the Catholic 
chnrch: and so rapid, yet so gentle, was the fall 
of Paganism, that only twenty-eight years after 
the death of Theodosius, the faint and minute 
vestiges were no longer visible to the eye of the 
legislator®^. ■ 

The ruin of the Pagan religion is described by Tlie wor- 
the sophists, as a dreadful and amazing prodigy, 
which covered the earth with darkness, and martyrs, 
restored the ancient dominion of chaos and of 
night. They relate, in solemn and pathetic 
strains, that the temples were converted into 
sepulchres, and that the holy places, which had 
been adorned by the statues of the gods, were 
basely polluted by the relics of Christian mar¬ 
tyrs. “ The monks” (a race of filthy animals. 


“ The Moors of Spin who secretly preserved the Mahometan 
religion, atove a century, under the tyranny of the Inquisition, pot- 
sessed the Koran, with the pculiar use of the Arabic tongue. See 
the carious and honest story of their expulsion in Geddes (Miscella¬ 
nies, vol. i. p. 1—198.). 

” Paganos qui siipersunt, quanquam jam nullos esse credanius, 
8 cc. Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 2>. A.D. 423. The younger 
Theodosius was afterwards satisfied, that his judgment had been 
somewhat prenaature. 
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CHAP to whom Eonapins is tempted to refuse the 
name of men) “ are the authors of the new wor- 
“ ship, which, in the place of those deities, who 
“ are conceived by the understanding, has sub- 
“ stituted the meanest and most contemptible 
“ ^aves. The heads, salted and pickled, of those 
“ infamous malefactors, who for the mahitude 
“ of their crimes have suffered a Just and igno- 
“ minio'us death ; their bodies, still marked by 
“ the impression of the lash, and the scars of 
“ those tortures which were inflicted by the sen- 
“ tence of the magistrate; such” (continues 
Eunapius) “ are the gods which the earth pro- 
“ duces in our days; such are the martyrs, the 
“ supreme arbitrators of our prayers and petitions 
“ to the Deity, whose tombs are now consecrated 
“ as the objects of the veneration of the peo- 
“ pie®®.” Without approving the malice, it is 
natural enough to share the surprise, of the so¬ 
phist, the spectator of a revolution, which raised 
those obscure victims of the laws of Rome, to 
the rank of celestial and invisible protectors of 
the Roman empire. The gratefal respect of the 
Christians for the martyrs of the faith, was ex¬ 
alted, by time and victory, into religious adora¬ 
tion ; and the most illustrious of the saints and 
prophets were deservedly associated to the ho¬ 
nours of the martyrs. One hundred and fifty 
years after the glorious deaths of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, the Vatican and the Ostian road were 

•* See Eunapiui, in tb* Life of the sophist JEdesius ; in that 
of Ensuthhu he foretels the ruin of Paganism, t> fw$wlt(, ui 

■wtir r*ST»( TD^swijcii T« in y>); xoX^ir*. 
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distinguished by the tombs, or rather by the tro- cHAP. 
phies, of those spiritual heroes®. In the age 
which followed the conversion of Constantine, 
the emperors, the consuls, and the generals of 
armies, devoutly visited the sepulchres of a tent- 
maker and a fisherman and their venert^hle 

bones were deposited under the altars of Christ, 
on which the bishops of the rojal city continu¬ 
ally offered the unbloody sacrifice^*. The new 
capital of the Eastern world, unable to produce 
any ancient and domestic trophies, was enriched 
by the spoils of dependent provinces. The bodies 
of St. Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy, had 
reposed, near three hundred years, in the obscure 
graves, from whence they were transported, in 
solemn pomp, to the church of the apostles, which 
the magnificence of Constantine had founded on 
the banks of the Thracian Bosphorus About 
fifty years afterwards, the same banks were ho- 

® Cains (apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. ii. c. 25.), a Roman pres¬ 
byter, who lived in the time of Zephyrinus (A. D. 202—2 IQ.), is an 
early witness of this superstitious practice. 

™ Chrysostom. Quod Christus sit Deus. Tom. i. nov. edit.N’S. 

1 am indebted for this quotation to Benedict the XlVth’s pastoral 
letter on the Jubilee of the year 1750. See the curious and enter¬ 
taining letters of M. Chais, tom. iii. 

■" Male facit ergo Roroanus episcopus? qui, super naortuorutn 
hominum, Petri & Pauli, secondum noi, ossa veneranda .... 
offert Domino sacri&cia, et tumulos eorutn, Chtisti aibitratur altaria. 

Jerom. tom. ii. advers. Vigilant, p. 153. 

” Jerom. (tom. ii. p. 12S.) bears witness to these translations, 
which are neglected by the ectleiis*«fi(Jal historians. The passion of 
St. Andrew at Patrw, is described in an epistle from the clergy of 
Achaia, which Baronius (Aiinal. Eccles. A. D. 60. N'34.) wishes 
to believe, and Tillemont is forced to reject. St. Andrevv was adopted 
as the spiritual founder of Constantinople (Mem. tom. i. 

p. 317—323. 588—594.). 
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CHAP. by tbe presence of Samuel, the jodge and 

prophet of the people of Israel. His ashes, depo¬ 
sited in a golden vase, and covered with a silken 
veil, were delivered by the bishops into each other s 
hands. Tbe relics of Samuel were received by tbe 
pepple, with the same joy and reverence which they 
would have shewn to the living prophet; tbe high¬ 
ways, from Palestine to the gates of Constantino¬ 
ple, were filled with an uninterrupted procession ; 
and the emperor Arcadius himself, at the head of 
the most illustrious members of the clergy and 
senate, advanced to meet his extraordinary guest, 
who had always deserved and claimed the homage 
of kingsThe example of Rome and Constan¬ 
tinople confirmed tbe faith and discipline of the Ca¬ 
tholic world. The hononrs of the saints and mar¬ 
tyrs, after a feeble and ineffectnal murmur of pro¬ 
fane reason^*, were universally established; and in 
the age of Ambrose and Jerom, something was still 
deemed wanting to the sanctity of a Christian 
church, till it had been consecrated by some portion 
of holy relics, which fixed and inflamed the devo¬ 
tion of the faithful. 

General In the long period of twelve hundred years, 

reflections. elapsed between the reign of Constantine and 


75 Jeroni (tom.ii. p.122.) |X)uipously describes the translation of 
Samuel, which is noticed in all the chronicles of the limes. 

” Tbe presbyter Vigilantius, the proteitant of his age, finnly, 
though ioefiectually, withstood the superstition of monks, relics, tainU, 
fasts, &C. for which Jerom compares him to the Hydra, Cerberus, 
the Centaan, &e. and considers him only as the organ of the Dsemon 
(tom. ii. p. 180—136.). Whoever will [serusc the controversy of St. 
Jerom and Vigilantius, and St. Augustin’s account of the miracles of 
St Stephen, may speedily gain some idea of the spirit of the I'athers. 
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the reformation of Lather, the worship of saints chap. 
and relics corrupted the pure and perfect simpli- 
city of the Christian model; and some symptoms 
of degeneracy may be observed even in the first 
generations which adopted and cherished this per¬ 
nicious innovation. ^ 

I. The satisfactory experience, that the relics I. Fabu- 
of saints were more valuable than gold or pre- 
cious stones’^ stimulated the clergy to multiply 

the treasures of the church. Without much re¬ 
gard for truth or probability, they invented names 
for skeletons, and actions for names. The fame 
of the apostles, and of the holy men who had imi¬ 
tated their virtues, was‘darkened by religious 
fiction. To the invincible band of genuine and 
primitive martyrs, they added myriads of ima¬ 
ginary heroes, who had never existed, except in 
the fancy of crafty or credulous legendaries;' and 
there is reason to suspect, that Tours wight not 
be the only diocese in which the bones of a male¬ 
factor were adored, instead of those of a sainl^*’. 

A superstitious practice, which tended to increase 
the temptations of fraud, and credulity, insensi¬ 
bly extinguished the light of history, and of reason, 
in the Christian world. 

II. But the progress of superstition would have n, Mita- 
been much less rapid and victorious, if the faith 

” M. tie Beausobre (Hist, du Mamcheisme, tom. ii. p. 648.) has 
applied a worldly sense to the pious observation of the derey of 
Smyrna, who carefully preserved the relics of St. Polycarp the martyr. 

™ Marlin of Tours (see his Life, c. R. by Sulpicius Sevenu) ex- 
tolled this confession from the mouth of the dead man. The error is 
allowed to be natural; the discovery is supposed to be miraculous. 

Which of the two was likely to happen most frequently ? 
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CHAP, of tibe people had not been assisted by the season- 
'XXy^l.^ of visions and miracles, to ascertain the 

authenticity and virtue of the most suspicious 
relics. In the reign of the younger Theodosius, 
Lucian’^, a presbyter of Jerusalem, and the ec¬ 
clesiastical minister of the village of Capharga- 
mala, about twenty miles from the city, related 
a very singular dream, which, to remove his 
doubts, had been repeated on three successive 
Saturdays. A venerable igure stood before 
him, in the silence of the night, with a long 
beard, a white robe, and a gold rod; annonnced 
himself by the name of Gamaliel, and revealed 
to the astonished presbyter, that his own corpse, 
with the bodies of his son Abibas, his friend 
Nicoderaus, and the illustrious Stephen, the 
first martyr of the Christian faith, were secretly 
buried in the adjacent field. He added, with 
some impatience, that it was time to release 
himself, and his companions, from their obscure 
prison; that their appearance would be salu¬ 
tary to a distressed world; and that they had 
made choice of Lncian to inform the bishop of 
Jerusalem of their situation, and their wishes. 
The doubts and difficulties which still retarded 
this important discovery, were successively 
removed by new _^isions: and the ground 

” Lncian composed in Greek his original narrative, which has been 
translated by Avitus, and published by Baronius (Annal. Eccles. 
A'D. 415. N”?—16.). The Benedictine editors of St. Augustin 
have given (at (be end of the work De CivitateDei) two several copies, 
with many various readings. It is the character of falsehood to be 
loose and inconsistent. The most incredible parts of the legend are 
trttoothed andsoAened byTillemont (Mem. Eccles. torn. ii. p. 9> &c.). 
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was opened by the bishop, in tbe presence of an CHAP, 
innumerable multitude.’ The coffins of Gamaliel, 
of his son, and of his friend, were found in regu¬ 
lar order; but when the fourth coffin, which con¬ 
tained the remains of Stephen, was shewn to the 
light, the earth trembled, and an odour, such as 
that of paradise, was smelt, which instantly cured 
the various diseases of seventy-three of the assist- • 
ants. The companions of Stephen were left in 
their peaceful residence of Caphargamala; but 
the relics of the first martyr were transported, in 
solemn procession, to a church constructed in their 
honour on Mount Sion ; and the minute particles 
of those relics, a drop of blood or the scrapings 
of a bone, were acknowledged, in almost every 
province of the Roman world, to possess a divine 
and miraculous virtue. The grave and learned 
Augustin^^, whose understanding scarcely admits 
the excuse of credulity, has attested tbe innume¬ 
rable prodigies which were performed in Africa 
by the relics of St. Stephen ; and this marvellous 
narrative is inserted in the elaborate work of the 
City of God, which the bishop of Hippo designed 
as a solid and immortal proof of tbe truth of 
Christianity. Augustin solemnly declares, that 


’• A phial of St. Stephen’s blood annually liquefied at Naples, 

till he was superseded by St Januaries (Ruinart. Hist. Persecut. 
Vandal, p. 52y.). 

™ Augustin composed the two-and-twenty books dcCivitate Dei 
in the space of thirteen years. A. D. 413—420. (Tillemont, Mem. 
Eccles. tom. xiv. p. GOS, Ac.). His learning is too often borrowed, 
and his arguments are too often his own ; but the whole work claims 
the merit of a magnificent design, vigorously, and not unskilfully, 
executed. 
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CHAP, he iiB$ selected rtiose laiwicies only which were 
certified by the p^ns who were either 
the objects, ot the spectators, of the power of the 
irtartyr. Many prodigies were omitted, or for¬ 
gotten; and Hippo had been less favoorahly 
treated than the other cities of the province. 
And yet ^e bishop ennraerates above seventy 
miracles, of whitA three were resarrections fi-Om 
the dead, in the space of two years, and within 
the limits of his own diocese®. It we enlarge 
our view to all the dioceses, and all the saints, of 
the Christian world, it will not be easy to calco- 
kte the fables, and the errors, which issaed from 
this inexhaustible source. But we may surely be 
allowed to observe, that a miracle, in that age of 
superstition and credulity, lost its name and its 
merit, since it could scarcely be considered as a 
deviation from the ordinary, and established, laws 
of nature. 

111 . Reri- III. The innumerable miracles, of which the 

I'yihOim. tombs of the martyrs were the perpetual theatre, 
revealed to the pious believer the actual state and 
constitution of the invisible world ; and his reli¬ 
gious speculations appeared to be founded on the 
firm basis of fact and experience. Whatever 
might be the condition of vulgar souls, in the 
long interval between the dissolution and the re¬ 
surrection of their bodies, it was evident that the 


“ See Augustin dcCivitat. Dei, 1. xxii. c. e$. atid the Appendix, 
which contains two books of St. Stephen's miracles, by Evodius, bi¬ 
stop of Uialis. Frrfnilphus (apud Basnage, Hist, des Jnift,toni. rni. 
p.S49.) has preserved a fialtic or a Spanish proverb, “ Whoever pre- 
" tends to have read all the miracles of St. Stephen, he lies.” 
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superior spirits the saints and martyrs did not cHAP. 
consume that portion of their existence in silent 
and inglorious sleep®'. It was evident (without 
presaming to determine the place of their habita* 
tion, or the nature of their felicity) that they en¬ 
joyed the lively and active consciousness of their 
happiness, their virtue, and their powers; and 
that they had already secured the possession of 
their eternal reward. The enlargement of their 
intellectual faculties surpassed the measure of the 
human imagination; since it was pr oved By cr- 
perience, that they were capable of hearing and 
understanding the various petitions of their nu¬ 
merous votaries; who, in the same moment of 
time, but in the most distant parts of the world, 
invoked the name and assistance of Stephen or of 
Martin‘s. The coubdence of their petitioners 
was founded on the persuasion, that the saints, 
who reigned with Christ, cast an eye of pity upon 
earth ; that they were warmly interested in the 
prosperity of the Catholic church ; and that the 

individuals, who imitated the example of their 

* 

liurnct (de Slatii Mortuonmi, p. 56—8 4.) collects ihe opinions 
of the Fathers, as far as they assert tlie sleep, or repose, of human 
souls till the day ot judgment, lie afterwards exposes (p. Ql, &c.) 
the inconveniencies which iiiust ari,e, if they possessed a more active 
and sensible existence. 

” Vigilantius placed the souls of the pro(>licl6 and martyrs, eujrer 
in the bosom of Aliraham (in loco rcfngerii), or else under the altar 
of God. Nec posse suis tuniiilis et uhi voluerunt adessc pr 2 Bbentes. 

But Jerom (tom. ii. p. 12a.) sternly refutes this WatpAcmy. TuDeo 
leges pones ? Tu apostohs vincula injicies, ut usque ad diem jndicii 
tencantur custodia, nec suit i uiii Domino siio ; de quibus scriptum 
est, Sequuntur Agnum quocunque vadit. Si Agnus ubique, ergo, et 
hi, qui cum Agno sunt, ubique esse credendi sunt. Et cum diabo* 
lus et daemoiifs into vagenlur in orbe, &c. 
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CHAP, faith and piety, were the peculiar and favourite 
i /' objects of their most tender regard. Sometimes, 
indeed, their friendship might be influenced by 
considerations of a less exalted kind : they viewedj 
with partial affection, the places which had been 
consecrated by their birth, their residence, their 
. death, their burial, or the possession of their re¬ 
lics. The meaner passions of pride, avarice, 
and revenge, may be deemed unworthy of a ce¬ 
lestial breast; yet the saints themselves conde¬ 
scended to testify their grateful approbation of 
the liberality of their votaries: and the sharpest 
bolts of punishment were hurled against those im¬ 
pious wretches, who violated their magnificent 
shrines, or disbelieved their supernatural power“h 
Atrocious, indeed, must have been the guilt, and 
strange would have been the scepticism, of those 
men, if they had obstinately resisted the proofs of 
a divine agency, which the elements, the whole 
range of the animal creation, and even the subtle 
and invisible operations of the human mind, were 
compelled to obey“. The immediate, and al¬ 
most instantaneous, effects, that were supposed to 
follow the prayer, or the offence, satisfied the 
Christians, of the ample measure of favour and 
authority which the saints enjoyed in the pre¬ 
sence of the Supreme God ; and it seemed almost 

“ Fleury, Discours lur I'Hist. Ecclesiastique, iii. p. 80. 

** At Minorca, the relics of St. Stephen converted, in eight days, 
540 Jews ; with the help, indeed, of some wholesome severities, such 
as burning the synagogue, driving the obstinate infidels lo starve 
among the rocks, &c. See the original letter of Severus bishop of 
Minorca (ad calceni St. Augustin, tie f'lv. Dei), and the judicious 
remarks of Basnage (tom. viii. p. 24:,— 251 .). 
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superfluous to enquire, whether they were coiiti- CHAP, 
nually obliged to intercede before the throne of 
grace; or whether they might not be permitted 
to exercise, according to the dictates of their 
benevolence and justice, the delegated powers of 
their subordinate ministry. The imagination, 
which had been raised by a painful effort to the 
contemplation and worship of the Universal . 

Cause, eagerly embraced such inferior objects ol 
adoration as were more proportioned to its gross 
conceptions and imperfect faculties. The sublime 
and simple theology of the primitive Christians 
was gradually corrupted; and the monarchy of 
heaven, already clouded by metaphysical sub¬ 
tleties, was degraded by the introduction of a 
popular mythology, which tended to restore the 
reign of polytheism 

IV. As the objects of religion were gradually iv. intro- 
reduced to the standard of the imagination, the 
rites and ceremonies were introduced that seemed remomes. 
most powerfully to affect the senses of the vulgar. 

If, in the beginning of the fifth century"*’, Ter- 
tullian, or Lactantius"^, had been suddenly raised 
from the dead, to assist at the festival of some 

* Mr. Hume (Essays, vol. ii. p. 434.) observes, like a philosopher, 
the natural flux and reflux of polytheism and theism. 

“ D'Aubigne (see his own Memoires, p. 156—160.) frankly of¬ 
fered, with the consent of the Huguenot ministers, to allow the first 
400 years as the rule of faith. The Cardinal dii Perron haggled for 
forty years more, which w’ere indiscreetly given. Yet neither iwrty 
would have found their account in this foolish bargain. 

The worship jiraclised and inculcated by Tcrlulli.m, Laclanlius, 
Arnobius.&c. is io extremely pure and spiritual, that their declamations 
against the Pagan soirieiimcs glance against the Jewish ceremonies. 
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CHAP, popular saint, or mattyr“, tbev would have gazed 

■Y’yviir^^ * 

with astonishment, and indignation, on the pro¬ 
fane spectacle, which had succeeded to the pure 
and spiritual worship of a Christian congregation. 
As soon as the doors of the church were thrown 
open, they must have been offended by the smoke 
of incense, the perfume of flowers, and the glare 
of lamps and tapers, which diffused, at noon-day, 
a gawdy, superfluous, and, in their opinion, a sa¬ 
crilegious light. If they approached the balus¬ 
trade of the altar, they made their way through 
the prostrate crowd, consisting, for the most part, 
of strangers and pilgrims, who resorted to the 
city on the vigil of the feast; and who already 
felt the strong intoxication of fanaticism, and, 
perhaps, of wine. Their devout kisses were im¬ 
printed on the walls and pavement of the sacred 
edifice; and their fervent prayers were directed, 
whatever might be the language of their church, 
to the bones, the blood, or the ashes, of the saint, 
which were usually concealed, by a linen or silken 
veil, from the eyes of the vulgar. The Christians 
frequented the tombs of the martyrs, in the hope 
of obtaining, from their powerful intercession, 
every sort of spiritual, but more especially of tem¬ 
poral, blessings. They implored the preservation 
of their health, or the cure of their infirmities; 

" Faiutui the Manichsean accuses the Catholics of idolatry. 
Vertitis idda in martyrea . . . quos votis similibus colitis. M. de 
Beausobre (Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom. li. p. 689—700.), 
a Protestant, but a philosopher, has represented, with candour and 
learning, the introduction of Christian tdoiatry ia the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 
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the fruitfulness of their barren wives, or the safety CHAP, 
and happiness of their’children. Whenever they 
undertook any distant or dangerous journey, they 
requested, that the holy martyrs would be their 
guides and protectors on the road; and if they 
returned without having experienced any misfor¬ 
tune, they again hastened to the tombs of the 
martyrs, to celebrate, with grateful tlmnksgivings,’. 
their obligations to the memory and relics of 
those heavenly patrons. The walls were hnng 
round with symbols of the favours which they 
had received; eyes, and hands, and feet, of gold 
and silver: and edifying pictures, whi^ could 
not long escape the abuse of indiscreet or idola¬ 
trous devotion, represented the image, the attri¬ 
butes, and the miracles of the tutelar saint. The 
same uniform original spirit of superstition might 
suggest, in the most distant ages and countries, 
the same methods of deceiving the credulity, and 
of aflFecting the senses, of mankind®®; but it must 
ingenuously be confessed, that the ministers of 
the Catholic church imitated the profane model, 
which they were impatient to destroy. The most 
respectable bishops had persuaded themselves, 
that the ignorant rustics would more cheerfully 
renounce the superstitions of Paganism, if they 
found some resemblance, some compensation, in 
the bosom of Christianity. The religion of Con- 


* The resemblance of superstition, which could not be imiuted, 
might be traced from Japan to Mexico. Warbnrton has seized this 
idea, which he distorts, by rendering it too general and abeolute 
(Divine Legation, vol. iv. p. 126 , ?Cc.). 
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CHAP. 

XXVIII. 


stantine atchieved, in less than a century, the final 
conquest of the Roman empire: but the victors 
themselves were insensibly subdued by the arts of 
their vanquished rivals 


^ The imitation of Pa^nism is the subject of Dr. AliddJclon’s 
agreeable letter from Rome. Warburton’s animadvenions obliged 
him to connect (vol. iii. p. 120—ISS.) the history of the two reli¬ 
gions i and to prove the antiquity of the Christian copy. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

Final Division of the Roman Empire between the 
Sons of Theodosius.—Reign of Arcadius and Ho- . 
norius.—Administration of Rujinus and Stilicho. 

—Revolt and Defeat ef Gildo in Afriea. 

The genius ot Rome expired with Theodosius; 
the la^.t of the successors of Augustus and Con- 
stantine, who appeared in the held at the head of 
their armies, and whose authority was universally between 
acknowledged throughout the whole extent of the an'dHouo- 
empire. The memory of his virtues still con- 
tinned, however, to protect the feeble and inex- Jan. 17. 
perienced youth of his two sons. After the death 
of their father, Arcadius and Honorius were sa¬ 
luted, by the unanimous consent of mankind, as 
the lawful emperors of the East, and ot the West; 
and the oath of fidelity was eagerly taken by every 
order of the state; the senates of old and new 
Rome, the clergy, the magistrates, the soldiers, 
and the people. Arcadius, who then was about 
cightec n years of age, was born in Spain, in the 
humble habitation of a private family. But he 
received a princely education in the palace of Con¬ 
stantinople ; and his inglorious life was spent in 
that peacefnl and splendid seat of royalty, from 
whence he appeared to reign over the provinces 
of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, from 
the Lower Danube to the confines ot Persia and 
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CHAP. ^Ethiopia. His younger brother, Honorius, as- 
snmed, in the eleventh year of his age, the nominal 
government of Italy, Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Bri¬ 
tain ; and the troops, which guarded the frontiers 
of his kingdom, were opposed, on one side, to the 
Caledonians, and on the other, to the Moors. The 
great and martial praefecture of Illyricum was di¬ 
vided between the two princes: the defence and 
possession of the provinces of Noricum, Pannonia, 
and Dalmatia, still belonged to the Western em¬ 
pire; but the two large dioceses of Dacia and 
Macedonia, which Gratian had entrusted to the 
valonr of Theodosius, were for ever united to the 
empire of the East. The boundary in Europe was 
not very different from the line which now sepa¬ 
rates the Germans and the Turks; and the respec¬ 
tive advantages of territory, riches, populousness, 
and military strength, were fairly balanced and 
compensated, in this final and permanent division 
of the Roman empire. The hereditary sceptre of 
the sons of Theodosias appeared to he the gift of 
nature, and of their father; the generals and minis¬ 
ters had been accustomed to adore the majesty of 
the royal infants; and the army and people were 
not admonished of their rights, and of their power, 
by the dangerous example of a recent election. 
The gradual discovery of the weakness of Arcadius 
and Honorius, and the repeated calamities of their 
reign, were not sufficient to obliterate the deep 
and early impressions of loyalty. The subjects 
of Rome, who still reverenced the persons, or 
rather the names, of their sovereigns, beheld, 
with equal abhorrence, the rebels who opposed, 
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and tbe ministers who abused, the authority of chap. 
the throne. 

Theodosius had tarnished tbe glory of his reign Character 
by the elevation of Rnfiniis; an odious favourite, ."istration 
who, in an age of civil and religious faction, has 
deserved, from every party, the imputation ofasO—sy.'i. 
every crime. The strong impulse of ambition 
and avarice' bad urged Rnhnus’ to abandon his • 
native country, an obscure corner of Gaul", to 
advance'his fortune in the capital of the East; 
the talent of bold and ready elocution^ qualified 
him to succeed in the lucrative profession of the 
law; and his success in that profession was a 
regular step to the most honourable and impor¬ 
tant employments of the state. He was raised, 
by just degrees, to the station of master of the 
offices. In the exercise of his various functions, 

80 essentially connected with the whole system of 
civil government, he acquired the confidence of 
a monarch, who soon discovered his diligence 
and capacity in business, and who long remained 
ignorant of the pride, the malice, and the covet¬ 
ousness of his disposition. These vices were 
concealed beneath the mask of profound dissimu- 


' Alecto, envious of the public felicity, convenes an infernal 
synod ; Meg®ra recommends her pupil Rufinus, and excites hmi to 
deeds of mischief, &c. But there it as much difference between 
Claudian’s fury and that of Virgil, as between the characters of 
Turnus and Rufinus. 

^ It is evident (Tillemont, Hist desEmp. tom. v. p. 770.), though 
de Marca is ashamed of hi; countryman, that Rufinus was born at 
Elusa, the metropolis of Novempopulania, now a ftnall village of 
Gascony (D’Anville, Notice dc I'Ancienne Gaule, p. aey.)- 
’ Philostorgius, 1. xi. c. 3. with Godefroy's Dissert p. 440. 
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CHAP, lation*; his passions were subservient only to the 
^ passions of his master; yet,in the horrid massacre of 
Thessalonica, the cruel Rufinus inflamed the fury, 
without imitating the repentance, of Theodosius. 
The minister, who viewed with proud indifference 
the rest of mankind, never forgave the appearance 
of an injury; and his personal enemies had forfeit¬ 
ed, in his opinion, the merit of all public services. 
Prornotus, the master-general of the infantry, had 
saved the empire from the invasion of the Ostro¬ 
goths ; but he indignantly supported the pre-emi¬ 
nence of a rival, whose character and profession he 
despised ; and, in the midst of a public council, the 
impatient soldier was provoked to chastise with a 
blow the indecent pride of the favourite. This act 
of violence was represented to the emperor as an 
insult, which it was incumbent on his dignity to 
resent. The disgrace and exile of Prornotus were 
signified by a peremptory order, to repair, without 
delay, to a military station on the banks of the 
Danube; and the death of that general (though he 
was slain in a skirmish with the Barbarians) was 
imputed to the perfidious arts of Rufinus". The sa¬ 
crifice of an hero gratified bis revenge: the honours 
of the consulship elated his vanity; but his power 
was still imperfect and precarious, as long as the 
important posts of prefect of the East, and of 
prgefect of Constantinople, were filled by Tatian**, 

* A passage of Suidas is expressive of his profound dissimulation : 

^ 2^sima9,1. iv. p. 272, 273. 

* Zosimus, who describes the fall ofTalian and his son (1. iv. 
p. 273, 274.) asserts their innocence : and even his testimony may 
outweigh the charges of their enemies (Cod. Theod. tom. iv. p. dsg.). 
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and his son Proculns; whose united authority CHAP, 
balanced, for some tifaie, the ambition and fa- ^ ^ ^ 
vour of the master of the offices. The two prae- 
fects were accused of rapine and corruption in 
the administration of the laws and finances. For 
the trial of these illustrious offenders, the em¬ 
peror constituted a special commission ; several 
judges were named to share the guilt and reproach 
of injustice ; but the right of pronouncing sen¬ 
tence was reserved to the president alone, and 
that president was Rufinus himself. The father, 
stripped of the preefecture of the East, was thrown 
into a dungeon; but the son, conscious that few 
ministers can be found innocent, where an ene¬ 
my is their judge, had secretly escaped; and 
Rufinus must have been satisfied with the least 
obnoxious victim, if despotism had not conde¬ 
scended to employ the basest and most ungenerous 
artifice. The prosecution was conducted with an 
appearance of equity and moderation, which flat¬ 
tered Tatian with the hope of a favourable event; 
his confidence was fortified by the solemn assur¬ 
ances, and perfidious oaths, of the president, who 
presumed to interpose the sacred name of Theodo¬ 
sius himself; and the unhappy father was at last 
persuaded to recal, by a private letter, the fugi¬ 
tive Proculus. He was instantly seized, exa¬ 
mined, condemned, and beheaded, in one of the 
suburbs of Constantinople, with a precipitation 

who accuse them of oppressing the Curia;. The connection of Tatian 
with the Arians, while he was praefect of Egypt (A, D, 373.), in¬ 
clines Tillemont to believe that he was guilty of every crime (ilist. 
des Einp. tom. v. p. 3t)0. Mem. Eccles. tom. vi, p. 589.). 
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CMAP. which disappointed the clemency of the empe- 
XXIX, Without respecting the misfortunes of a 

consular senator, the cruel judges of Tatian com¬ 
pelled him to behold the execution of his son: 
the fatal cord was fastened round his own neck ; 
but in the moment when he expected, and per¬ 
haps desired, the relief of a speedy de,ath, he was 
permitted to consume the miserable remnant of 
his old age in poverty and exile’. The punish¬ 
ment of the two praefects might, perhaps, be ex¬ 
cused by the exceptionable parts of their own 
conduct; the enmity of Ruhnus might be pal¬ 
liated by the jealous and unsociable nature of 
ambition. But be indulged a spirit of revenge, 
equally repugnant to prudence and to justice, 
when he degraded their native country of Lycia 
from the rank of Roman provinces ; stigmatised 
a guiltless people with a mark of ignominy; and 
jleclared, that the countrymen of Tatian and 
Proculus should for ever remain incapable of hold¬ 
ing any employment of honour or advantage, 
under the Imperial government The new 

- — ■ Juvenucn rorantia colla 
Ante patrura vultuB etrictA cecidere »ecuri. 

Ibat grandsevus nato moriente superstes 

Post trabeas exsut. In Rufin. i. 248. 

The facts of Zosimtis explain the af/wtanxof Claudian ; but his classic 
interpreters were ignorant of the fourth century. The/iVal cwrf, 
1 found, with the help of TiUcroont, in a sermon of St. Asterius of 
Amasea. 

* This odious law is recited, and repealed, by Arcadius (A. D. 
396.), in the Theodosian Code, 1. ix. tit. xxxviii. leg. Q. The sense, 
as it is explained byClandian (inRufin.i. 234.) aruKJodefroy (taou. iii. 
p. 279 .), is perfectly clear. 

—— Esscindere civet 
Fimditui i et noraen gentis delere laborat. 
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prsBfect of the East (for Rufinus instantly sue- chap. 
ceeded to the vacant honours of his adversary) 
was not diverted, however, by the most criminal 
pursuits, from the performance of the religious 
duties, which in that age were considered as the 
most essential to salvation.. In the suburb of 
Chalcedon, surnanied the Oa^, he bad built a 
magnificent villa; to which he devoutly added a > 
stately church, consecrated to the apostles St. 

Peter and St. Paul, and continually sanctified by 
the prayers, and penance, of a regolar society of 
monks. A numerous, and almost general, synod 
of the bishops of the Eastern empire was sum¬ 
moned to celebrate, at the same time, the dedi¬ 
cation of the church, and the baptism of the 
founder. This double ceremony was performed 
with extraordinary pomp ; and when Rufinas was 
purified, in tlie holy font, from all the sins that 
he had hitherto committed, a venerable hermit 
of Egypt rashly proposed himself as the sponsor 
of a proud and ambitious statesman 

The character of Theodosius imposed on his He op- 
minister the task of hypocrisy, which disguised, 
and sometimes restrained, the abuse of power; ^ 
and Rufinus was apprehensive of disturbing the 
indolent slumber of a prince, still capable of 
exerting the abilities, and the virtue, which had 

The scruples of Pagi and Tilleinont can arise only from their zeal for 
the glory of Theodosius. 

* Ammonius ... Rufinum proprii* manibui ituceph sacro fonte 
mundattiun. See Rxwweyde's Vit* Patrum, p.fH?. Stwomen (1. viii. 
c. 170 mentions the church and monastery ; and THlemonl (Mem. 

Eedes, tom. ix. p. 5gS.) records this synod, in which St. Gregory of 
Nyssa performed a conspicuous part. 
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CHAP, raised him to the throne^®. But the absence, and, 
soon afterwards, the death, of the emperor, con¬ 
firmed the absolute authority of Rufinus over 
the person and dominions of Arcadius; a feeble 
youth, whom the imperious praefect considered 
as his pupil, rather than his sovereign. Regard¬ 
less of the public opinion, he indulged his passions 
without remorse, and without resistance; and his 
malignant and rapacious spirit rejected every 
passion that might have contributed to his own 
glory, or the happiness of the people. His ava¬ 
rice which seems to have prevailed, in his cor¬ 
rupt mind, over every other sentiment, attracted 
the wealth of the East, by the various arts of 
partial, and general, extortion ; oppressive taxes, 
scandalous bribery, immoderate fines, unjust con¬ 
fiscations, forced or fictitious testaments, by which 
the tyrant despoiled of their lawful inheritance 
the children of strangers, or enemies ; and the pub¬ 
lic sale of justice, as well as of favour, which he 

Montuquieu (Esprit des Loix, l.xii. c. 12.) praises one of the 
laws of Theodosius, addressed to the praefect Rufinus (1. ix. tit. iv. leg. 
unic.),to discourage the prosecution of treasonable, or sacrilegious, 
words. A tyrannical statute always proves the existence of tyranny ; 
but a laudable edict may only contain the specious professions, or in¬ 
effectual wishes, of the prince, or his ministers. This, I am afraid, 
is a just, though mortifying, canon of criticism. 

II _____ fiuctibus auti 
Expleri calor ille nequit 

, Congestc cumulantur opes; orbisque rapinas 
Accipit una domus.—— 

This character (Claudian. in- Rufin. i. 184—220.) is confirmed by 
Jerom, a disinterested witness, (dedecus ins-atiabihs avariti.-e, tom. i- 

ad Heliodor. p. S6.), by Zosimus (1. v. p. 28t).), and by Suidas, who 
copied the history of Eunapius. 
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institated in the palace of Constantinople. The CHAP, 
ambitions candidate eagerly solicited, at the ex- 
pence of the fairest part of his patrimony, the ho¬ 
nours and einolaments of some provincial govern¬ 
ment : the lives and fortunes of the unhappy people 
were abandoned to the most liberal purehaser; and 
the public discontent was sometimes appeased by. 
the sacriBce of an unpopular criihinal, whose pu¬ 
nishment was profitable only to the praefect of the 
East, his accomplice and his .judge. If avarice 
were not the blindest of the human j)assions, the 
motives of Rufinus might excite our curiosity ; and 
we might be tempted to inquire, with what view 
he violated every principle of humanity and justice, 
to accumulate those immense treasures, which he 
could not spend without folly, nor possess without 
danger. Perhaps he vainly imagined, that he la¬ 
boured for the interest of an only daughter, on 
whom he intended to bestow his royal pupil, and 
the august rank of Empress of the East. Perhaps 
he deceived himself by the opinion, that his avarice 
was the instrument of his ambition. He aspired 
to place his fortune on a secure and independent 
basis, which should no longer depend on the caprice 
of the young emperor; yet he neglected to conci¬ 
liate the hearts of the soldiers and people, by the 
liberiil distribution of those riches, which be had 
acquired with so much toil, and with so much guilt. 

The extreme parsimony of Rufinus left him only 
the reproach, and envy, of ill-gotten wealth ; his 
dependents served him without attachment; the 
universal hatred of mankind was repressed only 
by the influence of servile fear. The fate of 
VOL. V. 


L 
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CHAP. Lucian proclaimed to the East, that the praetect, 
whose industry was much abated in the dispatch, 
of ordinary business, was active and indefatigable 
in the pursuit of revenge. Lucian, the son of the 
pra?fect Florentius, the oppressor of Gaul, and the 
enemy of Julian, had employed a considerable 
part of his inheritance, the fruit of rapine and 
corruption, to purchase the friendship of Rnfinus, 
and the high office of Count of the East. But the 
new magistrate imprudently departed from the 
maxims of the court, and of the times; disgraced 
his benefactor, by the contrast of a virtuous and 
temperate administration ; and presumed to re¬ 
fuse an act of injustice, which might have tended 
to the profit of the emperor’s uncle. Arcadius 
was easily persuaded to resent the supposed insult; 
and the praefect of the East resolved to execute in 
person the cruel vengeance, which he meditated 
against this ungrateful delegate of his power. He 
performed with incessant speed the journey of 
seven or eight hundred miles, from Constantinople 
to Antioch, entered the capital of Syria at the 
dead of night, and spread universal consternation 
among a people ignorant of his design, but not 
ignorant of his character. The Count of the fif¬ 
teen provinces of the East was dragged, like the 
vilest malefactor, before the arbitrary tribunal of 
Rufinus. Notwithstanding the clearest evidence 
of his integrity, which was not impeached even 
by the voice of an accuser, Lucian was condemned, 
almost without a trial, to suffer a cruel and igno¬ 
minious punishment. The ministers of the tyrant, 
by th« order, and in the presence, of their master, 
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beat bim on the neck with leather thones, armed chap. 

4 » ^ W T \ 

at the extremities with lead ; and when he fainted ^ ^ ^ 
under the violence of the pain, he was removed 
in a close litter, to conceal his dying agonies from 
the eyes of the indignant city. No sooner had 
Ruhnns perpetrated this inhuman act, the sole ob¬ 
ject of his expedition, than he returned, amidst the 
deep, and silent, curses of a trembling people, from 
Antioch to Constantinople ; and his diligence was 
accelerated by the hope of accomplishing, without 
delay, the nuptials of his daughter with the em¬ 
peror of the East*'. 

But Rufinus soon experienced, that a prudent He is dis- 
minister should constantly secure his royal captive 
by the strong, though invisible, chain of habit; and marriage 
that the merit, and much more easily the favour, ol 
the absent, are obliterated in a short time from the P- 295 , 

April e?. 

mind of a weak and capricious sovereign. While 
the'^raefect satiated his revenge at Antioch, a secret 
conspiracy of the favourite eunuchs, directed by 
the great chamberlain Eutropins, undermined his 
power in the palace of Constantinople. They dis¬ 
covered that Arcadius was mrt inclined to love the 
daughter of Rufinus, who had been chosen, with¬ 
out his consent, for his bride ; and they contrived 
to substitute in her place the fair Eudoxia, the 
daughter of Bauto*’, a general of the Franks in the 

” -Cetera »cgm», 

Ad fecinus velox ; penitua regioiie reniotas 
Impigtr ire vias. 

This alluitou of Claudian (in Rufin. i. €41.) Ls again explained by 
the circumstantial narrative of Zosimus (1. v. p. €B8, £89.). 

“ Zosimus (1. iv. p. 243.) praises the valour, prudence, and inte¬ 
grity of Bauto the Frank, Sec Tillemont, HiiU dn Empereurs, 
tom. V. p. 771. 
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CHAP, service of Rome; and who was edncated, since the 
death of her father, in the family of the sons of 
Promotns. The young emperor, whose chastity 
had been strictly guarded by the ])ious care of his 
tutor Arsenins'^ eagerly listened to the artful and 
flattering descriptions of the charms of Eudoxia: 
he gazed with impatient ardour on her picture, 
and he understood the necessity of concealing his 
amorous designs from the knowledge of a minister, 
who was so deeply interested to oj)pose the con¬ 
summation of his happiness. Soon al ter the return 
of Rufinus, the approaching ceremony ot the royal 
mi])tials rvas announced to the p('opl(' of ('onstan- 
tinople, who prepared to celebrate, with false and 
hollow ticclamations, the fortune of his daughter. 
A splendid train of cunuclis and oflicers issued, in 
hymeneal pomp, from the gates of the palace ; 
bearing aloft the diadem, tiie robes, and tlie in¬ 
estimable ornaments, of the future empia ss. The 
solemn procession passed through the streets of the 
city, which were adorned with garlands, and filled 
with spectators ; hut, wdien it reached the house of 
the sons of Prornotus, the principal eunuch re¬ 
spectfully entered the mansion, invested the fair 
Eudoxia with the Imperial robes, and conducted 
her in triumph to the palace and bed of Arca- 
dius'^ The secrecy, and success, with which 


** Arsenius escaped from the palace of Conslantincple, and passed 
fifty-five years in ripld penance in the nionaslcries of Epypt-, See 
Tdletnont, Mcnt. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 6(6—702. ; and Fleury, Hist. 
Eccles. tom. V. p. 1, &c.: but the latter, for want ol authentic mate¬ 
rials, has given too much credit to the legend of Alctajihrasles. 

" This story (Zosimus, 1. v. p. 290.) proves that the hymeneal 
rites of antiquity were stdl practised, without idolatry, by the Christians 
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this conspiracy against Rufinus had been con- CHAP, 
ducted, imprinted a mark of indelible ridicule on 
the character of a minister, who hud suffered him¬ 
self to be deceived, in a post where the arts of 
deceit and dissimulation constitute the most dis¬ 
tinguished merit. II e considered, with a mixture 
of indignation and fear, the victory of an aspiring 
eunuch, who had secretly captivated the favour of 
his sovereign; and the disgrace of his daughter, 
whose interest was inseparahiv connected with his 
own, wounded the tenderjiess, or, at least, the 
pride, of Rufinus. At the moment when he flat¬ 
tered himself that he should become tfie father of 
a line of kings, a foreign maid, who had been 
educated in the house of his implacable em'inies, 
was introduced into the Imjieri.d. bed and Eu- 
doxia soon displayed a superiority of sense and 
spirit, to improve the ascendant which her beauty 
must ac(|uire ovi'r the mind of a fimd and youth¬ 
ful husband. I’hc emperor w’ould soon he in- 
struiled to hate, to fear, and to destroy, the 
powerful subject, whom he liad injmed ; and the. 
consciousness of guilt deprived Rufinus of every 
hope, either of safety or comfort, in the reliremimt 
of a private life. But he still jiossessed the most 
effectual means of defending his dignity, and per¬ 
haps of oppressing his enemies. The prfcfect still 
exercised an uncontrouied authority over the civil 
and military government of the East; and his trea¬ 
sures, if he could resolve to use them, might he 

of the Ejo ; and the bride v/di forcibly conducted fron) tile house of 
her part’iUs to dial of her hubhand. Our form of marriage rcfiuirc^, 
with Icsi delicacy, the express and public consent of a virgin. 
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CHAP, employed to procure proper instruments, for the 
t execution of the blackest designs, that pride, am¬ 

bition, and revenge, could suggest to a desperate 
statesman. The character of Ruhnus seemed to 
justify the accusations, that he conspired against 
the person of his sovereign, to seat himself on the 
vacant throne; and that he had secretly invited 
the Huns, and the Goths, to invade the provinces 
of the empire, and to increase the public confusion. 
The subtle prsefect, whose life had been spent in 
the intrigues of the palace, opposed, with ecpial 
arms, the artful measures of the eunuch Eutropins; 
but the timid soul of Rufinus was astonished by 
the hostile approach of a more formidable rival, 
of the great Stilicho, the general, or rather the 
master, of the empire of the West^*’. 

Character The celestial gift, which Achilles obtained, and 
ofStiheho, Alexander envied, of a poet worthy to celebrate 

the minis- ^ * / 

ter, and the actions of heroes, has been enjoyed by Slili- 

of'th'e'’ cbo, in a much higher degree than might have 

Western hccu expected from the declining state of genius, 
empire. ’ ^ 

and of art. The muse of Claudian^', devoted to 
his service, was always prepared to stigmatise his 
adversaries, Rufinus, or Eutropius, with eternal 
infamy; or to paint, in the most splendid colours, 
the victories, and virtues, of a powerful benefactor. 
In the review of a period indifferently supplied 


Zosimus (1. V, 290.), Orosius (I. vii. c. 37.), and tho Chro¬ 
nicle of Marcellinus. Claudian (in Rufin. li. 7—100.) paints, in 
lively colours, the distress and guilt of the prsfect. 

" Stilicho, directly or indirectly, is the perpetual theme of CHu- 
dian. The youth and private life of the hero are vaguely expressed 
in the jioem on his first consulship, 35—140. 
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with-authentic materials, we cannot refuse to il- CHAP, 
lustrate the annals of Honorius, from the invec- . ^ ' 

tives, or the panegyrics, of a contemporary writer; 
but as Claudian appears to have indulged the 
most ample privilege of a poet and a courtier, 
some criticism will be requisite to translate the 
language of fiction, or exaggei’ation, into the truth 
and simplicity of historic prose. . His silence con¬ 
cerning the family of JStilicho may be admitted 
as a proof, that his patron was neitlier able, nor 
desirous, to boast of a long series of illustrious 
progenitors ; and the slight mention of his father, 
an officer of Barbarian cavalry, in the service ot 
Valens, seems to countenance the assertion, that 
the general, who so long cornmandetl the armies 
of Rome, Was descended from the savage and 
perfidious race of the VandalsIf Stilicho had 
not possessed the external advantages of strength 
and stature, the most flattering hard, in the pre¬ 
sence of so many thousand spectators, would 
have hesitated to affirm, that he surpassed the 
measure of the demi-gods of antiquity; and, that 
whenever he moved, with lofty steps. ^Iirongh the 
streets of the capital, the astonisljed crowd made 
room for the stranger, who displayed, in a private 
condition, the awful majesty of a hero. From 
his earliest youth he embraced the profession of 
arras; his prudence and valour were soon distin¬ 
guished in the field: the horsemen and archers 


'* Vandalorurii, imljcllis, dvara^, perfidae, et doloia;, jeoflfe 

Orosms, I. vn. c. 3S. Jerom (tom. i. ad Geroiiliam, p. 9.'},) 
cilli him a Semi-Barbarian. 
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CHAP, of the East admired his superior dexterity; and in 
^ , each degree of his military promotions, the pub¬ 

lic judgment always prevented and approved the 
choice of the sovereign. He was named by Theo¬ 
dosius, to ratify a solemn treaty with the monarch 
of Persiahe supported, daring that important 
embassy, the dignity of the Roman name; and 
'after his return to Constantinople, his merit was 
rewarded by an intimate and honourable alliance 
with the Imperial family. Theodosius had been 
prompted, by a pious motive of fraternal affection, 
to adopt, for his own, the daughter of his brother 
Honorins; the beauty and accomplishments of 
Serena’^ were universally admired by the obsequi¬ 
ous court; and Stilicho obtained the preference 
over a crowd of rivals, who ambitiously disputed the 
hand of the princess, and the favour of her adoptive 
father'". The assurance that the husband of Serena 


His mili¬ 
tary com¬ 
mand, 

A. D. 
S85—408. 


w'ould be faithful to the throne, which he was per¬ 
mitted to approach, engaged the emperor to exalt 
the fortunes, and to employ the abilities, of the 
sagacious and intrepid Stilicho. He rose through 
the successive steps of master of the horse, and 
count of the domestics, to the supreme rank of 
master-general of all the cavalry and infantry of 

Claudian, in an imperfect poem, has drawn a fair, perhaps a 
flattering, portrait of %rena. That favourite niece of Theodosius 
was born, as well as her sister Thermantia, in Spain ; from w hence, 
in their earliest youth, they were honourably conducted to the palace 
of Constantinople. 

“ Some doubt may be entertained, whether this adoption was 
legal, or only metaphorical fsee Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 75.). 
An old inscription gives Stilicho the singular title of Pro-gener Divi 
Theudom. 
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tbe Roman, or at least of the Western, empire**; CHAP. 

• * Y V IY 

and his enemies confessed, that he invariably dis- , 
dained to barter for gold the rewards of merit, or 
to defraud the soldiers of the pay and gratifica¬ 
tions, which they deserved, or claimed, from the 
liberality of the state**. The valour and conduct 
which he afterwards displayed, in the defence of 
Italy, against the arras of Alaric and Radagai- 
sus,. may justify tlie fame of his early atchieve- 
ments ; and in an age less attentive to the laws of 
honour, or of pride, the Roman generals might 
yield the pre-eminence of rank, to the ascendant 
of superior genins*\ He lamented, and revenged, 
the murder of Promotus, his rival and his friend ; 
and the massacre of many thousands of the flying 
Bastarnae is represented by the poet, as a bloody 
sacrifice, which the Roman Achilles offered to the 
manes of another Patroclus. The virtues and 
victories of Stilicho deserved the hatred of Ru- 
finus; and the arts of calumny might have been 


Cl.iudijn (Luus Sereiix, IpO. K)S.) expresses, in poclic lan¬ 
guage, ihc “dileolus equoruni," and the “ geminn mox idemculniine 
“ diixu aginina.” The inscription adds, “ count of the domestics,’’ 
an miiionaiit command, which Stilicho, in the liciglit of his gran¬ 
deur, might prudently retain. 

The beautiful lines of Cljudlafi (in i Cons. Stilich. li 113.) 
display fits genius: but the integrity of Stilicho fin the military ad- 
miniblration) is much more firmly established by the unwilling eri- 
dence ofZosimus (l.v, p. ,3d5.). 

-Si bellica moles 

Ingrticrel, quamvis annis ct jure niinori, 

Cederc graiidaevos cquitum pedilumque nugistros 

Adspiceres.- Claudian, Laus Screii. p. ly6, &c. 

A modern general would deem their submission, either heroic pjtri- 
otijin, or abject servility. 
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CHAP, successful, if the tender and vigilant Serena’had 
XXIX. ygj. protected her husband against bis domestic 
foes, whilst he vanquished in the field the enemies 
of the empire**. Theodosius continued to sup¬ 
port an unworthy minister, to whose diligence he 
delegated the government of the palace, and of 
tlie East; but when he marched against the tyrant 
rEugenius, he associated his faithful general to the 
labours and glories of the civil war; and, in .the 
last moments of his life, the dying monarch re¬ 
commended to Stilicho the care of his sons, and of 
the republic"’. The-ambition and the abilities of 
Stilicho were not unequal to the important trust; 
and he claimed the guardianship of the two em¬ 
pires, during the minority of Arcadius and Hono- 
rius*®. The first measure of his administration, 
or rather of his reign, displayed to the nations 
the vigour and activity of a spirit worthy to com¬ 
mand. He passed the Alps in the depth of win¬ 
ter ; descended the stream of the Rhine, from 

" Compare the poem on the first consulship (i. y.O—115) with 
{ha Laus Strenct (227—237, where tt unfortunately breaks ofl.). We 
may perceive the deep inveterate malice of Rufinus. 

** ■■ -Quern frutribus ipse 

Discedens, clvpeiim defcnsoreniqiie decltsti. 

Yet the nomination (iv Cons. Hon. 132.) was private (ni Cons. Hon. 
14£.) cunctos diecedere . . . jubet; and may therefore be suspected. 
Zosimtu, and Sutdas, apply to Stilicho, and Rufinus, the sameetpial 
title of EjriT/jMToi, guardians, or procurators. 

“ The Roman law distinguishes two sorts of minonty, which ex¬ 
pired at the age of fourteen, and of twenty-five. The one was sub¬ 
ject to the lutcr, or guardian, of the person ; the other to the curator, 
or trustee, of the estate (Hemeccius, Antiquitat. Rom. ad Jurispru¬ 
dent, pertinent, 1. i. tit. xxii, xxiii. p. 218—232.). But the3e legal 
ideas were never accurately transferred into the constitution of an 
elective monarchy. 
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the fortress of Basil to the marches of Batavia; chap. 
reviewed the state of the garrisons; repressed the ^ 
enterprises of the Germans ; and, after estab¬ 
lishing along the banks a 6rm and iiononrahle 
peace, returned with incredible speed to the pa¬ 
lace of MilanThe person and court of Hono- 
rtns were subject to the master-general of the 
West; and the armies and provinces of Fjurope' 
obeyed, without hesitation, a regular authority, 
whicdi was exercised in the name of their young 
sovereign. Two rivals only remained to dispute 
the claims, and to provoke the vengeance, of 
Srilicho. Within the limits of Africa, Gildo, the 
Moor, maintained a ])roud and dangerous inde¬ 
pendence ; and the minister of Constantinople as¬ 
serted his ecpial reign over the emperor, and the 
empire, of the East. J 

The impartiality which Stilicho affected, as the The fell 
common guardian of the royal brothers, engaged o" 
him to regulate the equal division of the arras, 
the jewels, and the magnificent wardrobe and fur-Noy.87ih 
niture of the deceased emperor®. But the most 
important object of the inheritance consisted of 
the numerous legions, cohorts, and squadrons, of 
Romans, or Barbarians, whom the event of the 
civil war had united under the standard of Theo¬ 
dosius. The various multitudes of Europe and 


^ See C'lauJiaii (i Cons. Slilich. i. 188—bul be must allow 
more than fifteen days for the journey and return between Milan 
and Leyden. 

" I Cons Stilich. ii. 88—94. Not only the robes and diadcras of 
the deceased emperor, but even the helmets, sword-hilts, belts, cui¬ 
rasses, See. were enriched with pearls, emeralds, and diamonds- 
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CHAP. Asia, exasperated by recent animosities, were 
overawed by the authority of a single man; and 
the rigid discipline of Stilicho protected the lands 
of the citizen from the, rapine of the licentious 
soldier’'^. Anxious, however, and impatient, to 
relieve Italy from the presence of this formidable 
host, which could be useful only on the frontiers 
bf the empire, he listened to the just requisition of 
the minister of Arcadius, declared his intention 
of re-conducting in person the troops of the East; 
and dexterously employed the rumour of a Gothic 
tumult, to conceal his private designs of amhition 
and revenge^". The guilty soul of Rufinus w'as 
alarmed by the approach of a warrior and a 
rival, whose enmity he deserved; he computed, 
with increasing terror, the narrow space of his 
life and greatness ; and, as the last hope of safety, 
he interposed the authority of the emperor Arca¬ 
dius. Stilicho, w^ho appears to have directed his 
march along the sea-coast of the Hadriatic, 
was not far distant from the city of Thcssalonica, 
when he received a peremptory message, to recal 
the troops of the East, and to declare, that his 
nearer approach would be considered, by the 


® — ■ ■ Tantoqne remoto 

Principe, mutataa orbis non senbit habenas. 

This high commendalion (,i Cons. Sal. i. 149.) may be justified by 
ihefearsof the dying emperor tde Bell. Gildon. 292 — 301 . 1 ; and the 
peace and good order which were enjoyed after his death (i Cons. 
Stil. i. 130—168.). 

" Stilicho’s march, and the death of Rufinus, are described by 
Claudun (in Rufin. 1. ii. 101 —453.), Zosimus ( 1 . v. p. 296 , 297 ), 
Sozomen, (I. viii. c. i.), Socrates (I. vi. c. i.), Philostorgius (I. xi. c. 3 . 
with Gmdefroy, p. 441.), and the Chronicle of Marcellinitj. 
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Byzaritine court, as an act of hostility. The 
prompt and unexpected obedience of the general 
of the West, convinced the vulgar of his loyalty 
and moderation ; and, as he had already engaged 
the affection of the Eastern troops, he recoin-, 
mended to their zeal the execution of his bloody 
design, which might be acebmplished in his ab¬ 
sence, with less danger perhaps, and with less 
reproach. Stilicho left the command of the troops 
of the East to Gainas, the Goth, on whose fidelity 
he firmly relied; ^vith an assurance, at least, that 
the hardy Barbarian would never be diverted 
from his purpose by any consideration of fear or 
remorse. The soldiers were easily persuaded to 
punish the enemy of Stilicho, and of Rome ; and 
such was the general hatred which Rufinus liad 
excited, that the fatal secret, communicated to 
thousands, tvas faithfully preserved during the 
long march from Thessalonica to the gates of 
Constantinople. As soon as they had resolved 
his death, they condescended to flatter his pride; 
the ambitious praefcct was seduced to believe, that 
those powerful auxiliaries might be tempted to place 
the diadem on his head; and the treasures which 
he distributed, with a tardy and reluctant hand, 
were accepted by the indignant multitude, as an 
insult, rather than as a gift. At the distance of a mile 
from the capital, in the field of Mars, before the 
palace of Hebdomou, the troops halted; and the 
emperor, as well as his minister, advanced, accord¬ 
ing to ancient custom, respectfully to salute the 
power which supported their throne. As Rufinus 
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passed along the ranks, and disguised, with studied 
courtesy, his innate haughtiness, the wings insen¬ 
sibly wheeled from the right and left, and inclosed 
the devoted victim within the circle of their arras. 
Before he could reflect on the danger of his sitna- 
tion, Gainas gave the signal of death; a daring 
and forward soldiet^ plunged his sword into the 
breast of the guilty praefect, and Rufinus fell, groan¬ 
ed, and expired, at the feet of the affrighted empe¬ 
ror. If the agonies of a moment could expiate 
the crimes of a whole life, or^if the outrages in¬ 
flicted on a breathless corpse could be the object 
of pity, our humanity might perhaps be affected 
by the horrid circumstances which accompanied 
the murder of Rufinus. His mangled body was 
abandoned to the brutal fury of the populace of 
either sex, who hastened in crowds, from every 
quarter of the city, to trample on the remains of 
the haughty minister, at whose frown they had so 
lately trembled. His right hand was cut off, and 
carried through the streets of Constantinople, in 
cruel mockery, to extort contributions for the ava¬ 
ricious tyrant, whose head was publicly exposed, 
borne aloft on the point of a long lanceAc¬ 
cording to the savage maxims of the Greek repub 
lies, his innocent family would have shared the 
punishment of his crimes. The wife and daughter 
of Rufinas were indebted for their safety to the 
influence of religion. Her sanctuary protected 

The dissection of Rufinus, which C’laudian performs with the 
fsvage coolness of an anatomist (m Rufiii. ti, 406—415-), is likewise 
specified by Zniimus and Jeront (tom. i. p. efi.). 
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them from the raging madness of the people; and chap. 
they were permitted to spend the remainder of their , 
lives ill the exercises of Christian devotion, in the 
peaceful retirement of Jerusalem 

The servile poet of Stiiicho applauds, with fe- Discord of 
rocioiis joy, this horrid deed, whieh, in the exe- 
cution, perhaps, of justice, violated every law 
nature and society, profaned the majesty of the 
prince, and renewed the dangerous examples of 
military licence. The contemplation of the uni¬ 
versal order and harmony had satisfied Claudian 
of the existence of the Deity ; but the prosperous 
impunity of vice appeared to contradict his mo¬ 
ral attributes; and the fate of Rufinus was the 
only event which could dispel the religious doubts 
of the poet’\ Such an act might vindicate the 
honour of Providence ; but it did not much con¬ 
tribute to the, happiness of the people. In less 
than three months they were informed of the 
ma.xims of the new administration, by a singular 
edict, which established the exclusive right of the 
treasury over the spoils of Rufinus ; and silenced, 
under heavy penalties, the presumptuous claims 
of the subjects of the Eastern empire, who had 

” The Pagan Zosimus menUons their sanctuary and pilgriiinige, 

Tlie sister of Rufinus, Sylvania, who passed her life at Jerusalem, is 
famous in monastic history. 1. The studious virgin had diligently, 
and even repeatedly, perused the commentators on the bible, Origen, 

Gregory, Basil, &c. to the aino.mi of five millions of lines. S. At 
the age of threescore, she could boast, that she had iietcr vvashcil her 
hands, face, or any part of her whole body, except the tips of her fin¬ 
gers, to receive the communion See the V'llte P.rtriim, p. 77Q 977. 

“ See the beautiful exordium of his invectiTe against Rufinus, 
which IS curiously discussed by The sceptic Bayle, Dictioniiairc 
Critique, RuriK. Not. E. 
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CHAP, been injared by bis rapacious tyranny*^. Even 
Stilicho did not derive from the murder of his rival, 
the fruit which he had proposed; and though he 
gratified his revenge, his ambition was disappoint¬ 
ed. Under the name of a favourite, the weakness 
)f Arcadius required a master, but he naturally 
^referred the obsequious arts of the eunuch En- 
aopius, who had obtained his domestic confidence; 
md the emperor contemplated, with terror and 
iversiou, the stern genius of a foreign wariior. 
Till they were divided by the jealousy of power, 
the sword of Gainas, and the charms of Eudoxia, 
supported the favour of the great chamberlain of 
the palace: the perfidious Goth, who was appoint¬ 
ed master-general of the East, betrayed, without 
scruple, the interest of his benefactor; and the 
same troops, who had so lately massacred the 
enemy of Stilicho, were engaged to support, against 
him, the independence of the throne of Constan¬ 
tinople. The favourites of Arcadius fomented a 
secret and irreconcileable war against a formid¬ 
able hero, who aspired to govern, and to defend, 
the two empires of Rome, and the two sons of 
Theodosios. They incessantly laboured, by dark 
and treacherous machinations, to deprive him 
of the esteem of the prince, the respect of 
the people, and the friendship of the Barba¬ 
rians. The life of Stilicho was repeatedly at¬ 
tempted by the dagger of hired assassins; and 
a decree was obtained, from the senate of Con- 

^ .See ihe Theodosijn Code, 1. ix. tit. xlii. leg. 14, 15. 'the 
new ministers attempted, with inconsistent avarice, to seize the spoils 
of their predecessor, and to provide for their own future security. 
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itanttnople, to tjeclare him an enemy of the re¬ 
public, and to conBscate hia ample posseaaions in 
the protdnces of the East. At a time when the 
only hope of delaying the ruin of the Roman 
name, depended on the firm union, and recipro¬ 
cal aid, of all the nations to whom it had been 
gradually communicated, the'subjects of Arca- 
dius and Honorins were instructed, by their re¬ 
spective masters, to view each other in a foreign, 
and even hostile, light; to rejoice in their mutual 
calamities, and to embrace, as their faithful allies, 
the Barbarians, whom they excited to invade the 
territories of their countrymen The natives 
of Italy affected to despise the servile and eflFe- 
minate Greeks of Byzantium, who presumed to 
imitate the dress, and to usurp the dignity, of 
Roman senators*®; and the Greeks had not yet 
forgot the sentiments of hatred and contempt, 
which their polished ancestors had so long enter¬ 
tained for the rude inhabitants of the West. The- 
distinction of two governments, which soon pro¬ 
duced th*e separation of two nations, will justify 
my design of suspending the series of the Byzan¬ 
tine history, to prosecute, without interruption. 


CHAP. 

XXIX. 


“ See Claudian (i Cons. Siilich. I. i. 875- 298- S 96 . 1. ii. S3.)', 
and Zosimus, 1. v. p. 302. 

“ Claudian turns the eonsnlalvip of the enouch Eutropius into a 
national reflecuon (I, ii. 134.), 

-Plaudentem eerne leoatum 

Et JJyzantinoa proceres, Craitaque Quirites; 

O patribu* plebes, O digni console patres. 

It is curious to observe the first synaptoms of jealousy and sc^iun, 
between old and new Rome, between the Greeks and Latins. 

VOL. V. M 
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CHAP, the disgracefhl, but memorable, reign of Hono- 
rio 8 . 

Htvok &f The prudent Stilicbo, instead of persisting td 
Afrira!'* the inclinations of a prince, and people, 

A.D. ^bo rejected his government, wisely abandoned 
S86—398. Jjjg unworthy favourites; and his re¬ 


luctance to involve the two empires in a civil war 
displayed the moderation of a minister, who had 
80 often signalised his military spirit and abilities. 
But if Stilicho had any longer endured the revolt 
of Africa, he would have betrayed the security ol 
the capital, and the majesty of the Western em¬ 
peror, to the capricious insolence of a Moorish 
rebel. Gildo", the brother of the tyrant Firmus, 
bad preserved and obtained, as the reward of kis 
apparent fidelity, the immfense patrimony which 
was forfeited by treason; long and meritorious 
service, in the armies of Rome, raised him to the 
dignity of a military connt; the narrow policy of 
the conrt of Theodosras had adopted the mis¬ 
chievous expedient, of supporting a legal go¬ 
vernment by the interest of a powerful family; 
and the brother of Firmus was invested with the 
command of Africa. His ambition ^on osorped 
the administration of justice, and of the finances, 
without account, and without controul; and he 
maintained, during a reign of twelve years, the 
possession of an office, from which it was impossible 


" Qaudian may have exsggeratwl tht vicei of Gildo, but hii 
Mooriah extraction, his notorioo* actiona, and the complamts of 
St Augustin, may joatify the poet’s invectivea. Baronius (Annal. 
£«e^a. A..D. 39 S, N“ 35—56.) hu treated tbt Alriean rebellioa 
with akiU and Iwniog. 
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to remove bim, without the danger of a civil Ohap. 
war. During those twelve years, the provinces 
of Africa groaned under the dominion of a ty¬ 
rant, who seemed to unite the unfeeling temper 
of a strangef, with .the partial resentments of 
domestic faction. The forms of law were ofiteii 
superseded by the us,6 of poison; and if the 
trembling guests, who were invited to the table 
of €ilHdo, presumed to express their fears, the in¬ 
solent suspicion served only to excite his fury, and 
he loudly summoned the ministers of death. Gildo 
alternately indulged the passions of avarice and 
lust*; and if his days were terrible to the rich, 
his nights were not less dreadfol to husbands and 
parents. The fairest of their wives and daugh¬ 
ters were prostituted to the embraces of the tyrant;, 
and afterwards abandoned to a ferocious ttoop of 
Barbarians and assassins, the black, or swarthy, 
natives of the desert; whom Gildo considered as 
the only guardians of bis throne. In the civil war 
between Theodosius and Eugenios, the count, or 
rather the sovereign, of Africa, maintained a 
haughty and suspicious neutrality; refusedtx) as¬ 
sist either of the contending parties wkh troops .or 
Vessels, expected the declaration of fortune,'and re- 

“ luitat tertibilis vivis, morietitibus haeres, 

Virginibus raptor, thalainia obscsnua adulter. 

Nulb quiea: oritur praidfi cesjanie libidt^ , 

Divitibusque die*, tt nox roetuenda mantis. 

-iMauris clirisstroa quxque 

Fabtidiu datur.-———. . . 

fiaronius conderaps, still more sererely, the JiqentiouBiresa of Gildo; 
as his wife; his daughter, and his aist^ were examples of perfect 
chastity. The adolteries of the African *oldi«*,»Et,ch«6kl^ ^ ^ 
of the Tmperikl taws. 
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CHAP. Berted for the conqueror, the vain professions of his 
allegiance. Such professions would not have sa- 
tisfied the master of the Roman world: bnt the 
death of Theodosios, and the weakness and discord 
of his sons, conhrmed the power of the Moor; 
who condescended, as a proof of his moderation, to 
abstain from the use of the diadem, and to sup¬ 
ply Rome withf the customary tribute, or rsU;her 
subsidy, of corn. In every division of the erupire, 
the five provinces of Africa were invariably as¬ 
signed to the West; and Gildo bad consented 
to govern that extensive country in the name o( 
Honorius; but his knowledge of the charactei 
and designs of Stilicho, soon engaged him to 
address his homage to a more distant and feeble 
sovereign The ministers of Arcadius embraced 
fhe cause of a perfidious rebel; and the delusive 
hope of adding the numerous cities of Africa to 
the empire of the East, tempted them to assert a 
claim, which they were incapable of supporting, 
either by reason or by arms*^. 

Hei>con. When Stilicho had given a firm and decisive 
answer to the pretensions of the Byzantine court, 
he solenmly accused the t^t of Africa before 
tribunal, which had foriO^ly judged the kings 
and nations of the earth; and the image of the 
republic was revived, after a long interval, undej 
the reign of Honorius. The emperor transmitted 
e^n liecttrate and amplc'^etail of.^e complaints of 

** r numeroias tftiistnJit utbes. 

CJsadiin Gadtmico, SSO-324.) has touched, with polid- 

cal Wiigue* the ByzaaiiSe poort, which are likewise 

Zo^ha (]'. T. p. 302.). 
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the provincials, and the crimes of Gildo, to the chap. 
Roman senate ; and the members of that venerable 
assembly were required to pronounce the condem¬ 
nation of the rebel. Their unanimous suffrage de¬ 
clared him the enemy of the repnblic; and the 
.decree of the senate added a sacred and legitimate 
sanction to the Roman atms^. A people, who 
still remembered, that their ancestors had been the 
masters of the world, would have applauded, with 
conscious pride, the representation of ancient free¬ 
dom ; if they bad not long since been accustomed 
to prefer the solid assurance of bread, to the unsub¬ 
stantial visions of liberty and greatness. The 
subsistence of Rome depended on the harvests 
of Africa; and it was evident, that a declara¬ 
tion of war would be the signal of famine. The 
prsefect Symmachus, who presided in the delibera¬ 
tions of the senate, admonished the minister of bis 
just apprehension, that as soon as the revengeful 
Moor should prohibit the exportation of corn, the 
tranquillity, and perhaps the safety, of the capital, 
would be threatened by the hungry rage of a turbu¬ 
lent multitude”. The prudence of Stilicbo con¬ 
ceived, and executed, without delay, the most effec¬ 
tual me;a3nre for t^c .jelief of jtlm JRotean people. 

A large and'seasdnablt supply of corn* collected in 
the inland provinces of Ganl, was embarked on the 

^ aymiDacnuB u. IV. -—- 

KnSte; ju^.ClaadUn (i Cot^SUlw. 1. 1 - 323, Jcc.) bmoij to fed 

spir'M^'B^OJan. , 

•1 qiaSSu Cowplaint* of in . 

of the goddesi of throwt of B*U. 

fJiWan.'tS—138.). ' " 
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OHAP. 

XXIX. 


The Afri¬ 
can war, 
A.D. 398. 


of the Rbobe^ attd 

^ey iiaT%(^ir,. Irom-th^ Rbdae; 

Dfiring whole ^ the'|^^ 

naries of 

was viudic*^ hraoi the homiliating ItependcDC^ 
and the minds of'an immense people mire qaiet’ed 
by the calm conhddnce ai|$(eace and pltoty*. 

'• The cafose of Rome, and the condact hf’the 
African war, were entrnsted by Stilicho, to a 
general, active and ard®t to avenge his private 
injories on the head of the tyrant. The spirit of 
discord, which prevailed 'ln the bouse of Nabal, 
had excited a deadly quarrel between two of his 
sons, Gildo and Mascezel*". The usurper pur¬ 
sued, with implacable rage, the life of bis younger 
brother, whose courage and abilities he^ feared; 
and Mascetel, oppressed by superior power, took 
refuge in the court of MSao : where he soon re¬ 
ceived the cruel intelligence, that bis two inno¬ 
cent Mid helpl^ ebildren bad been murdered by 
their iohaatan uncle. The affliction of the father 
was suspended only l^ tbe dewe of revenge.. The 
vigilant Stilicho already prepare to collect the 
naval and military forces of 4^ Westerd empire; 
and he bad resolved, if the should be able 

to w<%e no equal and dobfe^l -war, to march 
against him In peison. ,]l^t as Italy required bis 


« Se« C^udian (m Eatrop.J^t‘'^^> * Coin. Stil. 1, i, 306. 

&e.itJtO.). /A TS a*i> 

tA-D-sts.) 

serTe<} «®i^Jb»4f^ aaittHap; 

Wi«B 06 U^ wjuriw, ratbot 

dttt Uie'.BMjfk*, .BM. Gild, asd -^^ 

MoorutoWitwa*Unworthy offlonornivor Stilicho, See. 
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it might be cte.ngerpnf tc^ wesdsto' 
tbe difii^pk the hcopti^r; judged it.papre ad- 
^bl4 ^JdasceiBel sh(ioy.»ttei)fi^ tbia^^ws 
; head of a cboaen body pjf ^.Gillie 

^ yeto^a,' wlw had lately aemd under the standard 
df Ea^nim/ Theafe jioopdi who wm-e exhorted to 
con^kice th& world that they could subirert, as well 
as defend, tbithrone of an usurper, consisted of the 
Jooim, the Hermliani and the Augustan, legions ; 
of the iSfenotflrt auxtli^es; of the soldiers, tt'ho 
displayed in their bahuers the symbol of a Uon, and 
of the troops which were distinguished by the au¬ 
spicious names ,of Fortunate, and Itvoincihk, Yet 
such was the smallness of their establishments, or 
the difficulty of recruiting, that^these seem bands**, 
of high dignity and reputation in the service ot 
Rome, amounted to no more than five thousand 
effective men". The fleet of gaUies and trans¬ 
ports sailed in tempestuous weather from the port 
of Pisa, in Tuscanyj and steered their coarse to the 
little island of Capraria ; which had borrowed that 
name from the wild goats, ife original inhabitants, 
whose place was now occuped by a new colony of 
a strange and savage appearance,, “ The whole 


M Cla«(Man, BeU. Gil4.54l5-43^.. lae or q.^jh-c 

allawwJ km » “W wroea pf Cbfori. Mantr 

pu/ui. Seethe 38. 40. 

« Oroaius iUa- c. 36. p,S6?,) <,^ifie.diu.account w.th ao «- 

preuUm of doubt ^ 

-of Zosimu. <1^. y*t Claudmn, 

ST army; l«t the ,(• C^t- 

SUItcb. I. i. 314, &c.), 
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“ ia^d (sHjs an iogenioos traveller 
“ is. filled, or rather defiled, by men, wlio % from 
“ the light They call themselves JliiwH or wh- 
taries, hecause they chose to live alohe, with¬ 
out any wtaessds of their actions. 'They f^ 
the gifts .of from the appr^sion of 

losing them;'they should h^ miflerable, 
they embrace alife^ volunt^ wretchedness. 
How absurd is their t^ojce! how perverse their 
understandingj to evils, without being 

able to support the btesfaifigB, of the human con¬ 
dition. Either this la^ancholy madness is the 

■ effect of disease, or else the consciousness of guilt 
' urges these unhappy men to exercise on their 

■ own bodies the tortures which are inflicted on 
' fugitive -slaves by the hand of justice*®. Such 
vas the contempt, of a pofane magistrate for the 
nonks of. Capraria, who were revered, by the 
nous Masceael, as the chosen servants of God*. 
k>me of them wore pertnaded, by his intrea^es, 
X) embark on bp^rd the fleet; and it.is observed, to 
he praise of the Roman gener^, ,that bis days and 
lights were employed m pra^;. fasting, and the 
occupation of singing pplras. ^he devout leader, 


^ Rutil. Nttmatian. A He afterwards 

of Gorgona. 

FoTsochpft^rftBxhri, 

bv ;,diaWi, Tillemout 


itorl'fiatlhi'us^':, 
rtm^ Sfi. ft 

P-iSB 


lartge. 


m¥8';dkboti'! Tillttsout 
jlttly <rbfoiy(5»> 

lici» A. ix^aafS- 
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tvboj With a reintorcement, appeared confident chap. 

of victory, avoided the dangerons rocks of Corsica, y 

coasted along' the eastern side of Sardinia^ and se- 
cnred his ships against the violence of the sonth 
wind^ hy casting aacbor in the safe and capacioas 
harbour of Cagliari, at the distanceof one hnndred 
and forty miles from the Afric^ shor^'*®. 

Gildo was prepared to resisrthe invasion with Def^tand 

' ^ iM " r !_• <3^athof 

all the forces of Afnca. By the liberality oi his Gildo, 
gifts and promises, he endeav.onred to secure the 
doubtful allegiance of the,Roman soldiers, whilst 
he attracted to his'*stahdard thC distant tribes of 
Gaetnlia and Ethiopia. He proudly reviewed an 
army of seventy thousand med, and boasted, with 
the rash presumption which is the forerunner of 
disgrace, that his nnmerons cavalry wonld trample 
under their horses feet the troops of Mascezel, and 
involve, in n cloud of burning sand, the natives of 
the cold regions of Ganl and Germany*®. But the, 

Moor, who commanded the legions of Honorius, 
was too well acquainted with the manners of bis 
countrymen, to entertain any serious apprehension 
of a naked and disorderly host of Barbarians; whose 
left arm, instead of a shield, was protected only by 
a mantle; who weye. totally disarmed as soon as 
they had darted tbMpjaveUn,^m their right hand; 
and whose ioi^ea'had neyeCbeeh taught to bear 

' ' ' ' "V ■ mi. 

»» Here the'tiKt thtfJ^onic w^r ia terminated, m 

rejt^Craudlfln’8 poem W ign<iran^ *wo,:ot 

loii^/tWe army made good Africa. \ , . 

'' » Orosiua be account jireaumpboa 

br Gildo and hia wiouB iacelebrat^ by CS^ian 

(i Cbn». Stil. 1. i. 345—3&5.). 
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tbft'iwsitroal, or to obey tbo gui^ncOj oi tbe btidle. 
He fixed hia camp, of five thousand vetWins in the 
face of a saperior enemy, and, after the delay of 
three days, gave the signal of a gen«aJ engage¬ 
ment*. As'MascCTel advanced before tbe front 
with fair ofer* of peace and pardon, he ebcowiter- 
ed one of 4be forOmMf standard-bearfers of the 
Africans, and, on'his reWl to yield, stmck him 
on tbe arm with his a^prd. The arm, and the 
standard, sank under ^e^weigbtof the blow; and 
the imagimwpy act of'^dbmission was hastily re¬ 
peated by all the standards of tbe line. At this 
signal tbe disaffected ocfcorts proclaimed the name 
of theix lawfol sovereign ; the Barbarians, asto¬ 
nished by the defktion of their Roman allies, dis¬ 
persed, according to their custom, in tomultuary 
flight; and Maiceael obtained the honoors of an 
easy,.and almost bloodless, vkitoxy^. The tyrant 
escaped from the field of battle, to tbe sea-shore; 
and threw himself into* a stoafr vessel, with the 
hope of reaching in safety some friendly port of 
the empire of the East ; but the obstinacy of the 
wind drove him back into the harhonr of Ta- 
braca**, which had acknowledged, with the rest 


■x". 

« Sfc AjBbroK, who hfld bti«% <to<l jS 

'1 _ ^,’’1 


« bfc AsaOroK, wno oao ^ * 

uion, the time sod of -ti? 

ted bis dreaal to Pa^ns,tht«^^ l^^phef tif** fP"' 
bom it mi^t easily pass to iV* ' ■ "'* •' 

“ Zosimiw a V. p. 803.>. oWnate com>»L *. 

anatiTe of Ororio* appears V Act, under the ^«c 

^-‘“4'^iea fry between' <Gelhtrfi«. tom. .i- p. if. 

i.na.t D’AntaUe,< 0 ii^uu f».84.). OroBffi has distinctly named 
be*etdofbattle,bal oar ‘^orance cannottJefihe the precise iitoaKon. 
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of the pcoyince, the domioion of Honbrias, and chap. 
the autboryt^ of his lieutenant. The inhabitants, , 
as a proof of their repentance and loyalty, seized 
and conhaed-lh© person of Gildo in a dongeon ; 
and bis owtidespair saved him from the intole¬ 
rable tortare of supporting the presence of an 
injured, and a victorioas, Wotber" , Ihe captives, 
and the apoila, of Africa, wer^Iand at tjhe feet of 
the emperor; but Stilicbo, whose moderatioiv 
appeared more oo^picuoosv and more sincere in 
the midst of prOsp^ty, still affected to consult 
the laws of the rfepublfe j and. referred to the 
senate and people of Rome judgment of the 
mosf illustrious criminals Their trial was pub¬ 
lic and solemn ; but the judges, in the exercise 
of this obsolete and precarions jurisdiction, were 
impatirat to punish the African magistrates, who 
had intercepted the subsistence of the Roman 
people. The rich and guilty province was 
oppressed by the Imperial ministers, who had a 
visible interest to multiply tbe number of the 
accomplicer of Gildo ; and if an edict of Honorins 
seems to check the malicious industry of in¬ 
formers, a subsequent edict, at tbe distance of ten 
years, continues and renews the prosecution of tbe 

“ The death of, Gildo is expressed by tUtaudian (i Cons. Stil. 

1. 357.), and hi* beat inteijj^e«, apd Otohos. 

**'Claiidiaii (uCon».StiIich.^|9-^Tl?.) describes their trial (tre-' 
niuit ijiioe Africa Dupier,.eefrinrtt feo8,) aod applauds the rerto-. 

ralioti of the ancient coostitutioliw'^’Jt is here, that he introduces the 
ftmcms sentence, so femilUr to flu jffieAds of despotism; 

■ ■ ' Nanquam libeitiw^Uor exsut 
Quam lub rcge pio. — ' — 

But the &eedd^|||ai^h dept nds on royal piety, sctpeely: deserves that 
appellation. 
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CHAP o^ces whicb had been committed in the time of 
XXOC general rebellion The adherents of the 
tyrant who escaped the first fury pfithe- soldiers, 
and the judges, might derive.sotite Consolation 

from the tragic fate of his brother, who rauld 
never obtaij) ’ his pardon for • the. extraordinary 
services whfch he bhd pmforifled. After he had 
finished'an inipprt^t:v^ar in the space of a single 
winter, Maseezel was received at the court of 
Milan with loiwL^planse^affected gratitude, and 
secret jradtgpsy^i M hiftdeath, which, perhaps, 
was the effect of ^accident, has been considered as 
the crime of Stilichov. In tbe passage of a bridge, 
the Moorish prince; who accompanied tbe maker- 
general of the West, was suddenly thrown from 
his horse into the river; the officious baste of the 
attendants was restrained by a crU^l perfidious 
smile, whicb they observed on the countenance of 
Stilicho; and while they delayed the necessary 
assistance, tbe unfortunate Mascezel was irreco¬ 
verably tlfowned 

Marriage, The joy of the African triumph Was happily 
and cha- conpected with tbe nuptials of the emperor Ho- 
Honorius, uorius, and of his,cotlsin Maria,,the daughter of 
A.D.398. , ^ equal ,And honmrrable alliance 

seemed to invest :the ^rffil tainUter with the 

authority of a parent oyfetSia'%ibiiU88ive pupil. 

» See Ow^heodoaian Codj^jl^Su XBCbu leg. xl. 1^. 19- 

* Staicho, wbo claimed an e«j^i^»re in all the victonea’of Th^ 

i>.i«a and hit wn, partknilarlj! th<« Africa 

the wWomof tocouBJe^ (aee,nri Inicrqition prodnoi^ by Baronnu), 

® I hare arftenaa tlw narrative of Zorimua, wl;4ch, in ita cruat 
aimpiiciiy. ia iW incredible (1. v. p. 303.V jQi|» » damns the 
for riolating the ngHt^pumhiary. 
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The moae of Clandian was not silent on this pro- CHAP, 
pitions daj*5 he sang, in varions and lively 
strains, thflhappiness of the royal pair; and the 
glory of tbe-^hero, who confirmed their union, 
and supported their throne. The ancient fables of 
Greece, which had almost ceased to be the object 
of religious faith, t^ere saved from'oblivion by. the 
genius of poetry. The pictme of the Cyprian 
grove, the seat of harmony and love;'the tri¬ 
umphant progress of Venus over her native seas, 
and the mild influence which her presence dif¬ 
fused in the palace of Milan, express to,every age 
the natural sentiments of the h^rt, in the just 
and pleasing language of all^orical fiction. But 
the amorous impatience, which Clandian attributes 
to the young princemust excite the smiles of 
the court; and his beauteous sponse (if she de¬ 
served the praise of beauty) bad not much to fear 
or to hope from the passions of her lover. Ho- 
norius was only in the fourteenth year of his age; 
Serena, the mother of his bride, deferred, by art 
or persaasion, the consummation of the royal 


“ Claudian, as the poet laure«t, cotnpoaed a teripu* and elaborate 
epithalaroiuro of 340 line* i Iwcidcs atHOe Focttimnes, which 
were sung, in a ojpre licentjogj on the wedding*night. 
m - Ol|^';hbtiiu» ire 

Jam diaCedete aoiem. 

Nobilia haoA'ahter ■ 

tde Nuptiii Honor, et Mafia,fed more freely in the Feab^ 
Dine* ; 

Dicw, O guQtiH, hoc idi^ tk^cius 
Qubhj flaros deciet vincCTe Sertoataa 
. ... .. 

Turn victor madido proaihas loro. 

Noctufni reforena vultaeta proelii. 
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CHAP, nuptials; Maria died a vh-gio, after she had been 
ten years a wife; and the chastity of the emperor 
was secured by the coldness, or, perhaps, the de¬ 
bility, of his constitution®”. His subjects, who 
attentively^ studied the character * ** of their young 
sovereign, discovered that Honprios was without 
passions,,and consequently without talents; and 
that his feeble and languid disposition was alike 
incapable of discharging the duties of his rank, or 
of enjoying, the pleasures of bis age. In his early 
youth he made some progress in the exercises of 
riding and drawing the bow: but he soon relin¬ 
quished these fiitiguing occnpations, and the 
amusement of feeding poultry became the serious 
and daily care of the monarch of the West®\ who 
resigned the reins of empire to the firm and skil¬ 
ful hand of his guardian Stilicho. The experience 
of history will countenance the suspicion, that a 
prince who was bom in the purple, received a 
worse education than the meanest peasant of his 
dominions; and that the ambitious minister suf¬ 
fered him to attain the age of manhood, without 
attempting to excite his courage, or to enlighten 
his understanding®^. The predecessors ofHonorius 
were accustomed to animate, by their example, or 
at least by their presence, the valour of th^ legions; 

• See 2io»in»u8.1. v. p. 338,' 

** Procopius de Bell. Gotbieo}'!. i. c. 2. I have borrowed the 
general practice of Honoriut, without adopting the singular, and, 
indeed, improbable tale, which is relSted by tbe Greek historian. 

“ The lessons of "Theodosius, or raster CiaAiian (rv Cons, 
Honor! 214—418.) might Oempose a fine institution for the future 
prince of a great and free.nttion. It waa far above Honorius, and 
his degenerate inbjects. 
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and the dates of their laws attest the perpetual ac- CHAP, 
tivity of their motions through the provinces of 
the Roman world. But the son of Theodosius 
passed the slumber of his life, a captive in his 
palace, a stranger in his country, and the patient, 
almost the indifferent, spectatqt of the ruin of the 
Western empire, which was ll^peatedly attacked, 
and finally subverted, by the arms of the Barba¬ 
rians. In the eventful history of a reign of 
twenty-eight years, it will seldom be n«:es8ary to 
mention the name of the emperor Honorius. 
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CHAP, XXX. 

ReooU of the Goths.—They plunder Greece.—Two 
great lm)asums*of Italy by Alaric and Rada- 
gaisus.^TheyJare repulsed by Stilicho.—The 
Germans cnerrun Gaul.—Usurpation of Con¬ 
stantine in the West.—Disgrace and Death of 
Stilicho. 

CHAP. If the subjects of Rome could be ignorant of their 
XXX. ^ obligations to the great Theodosius, they were too 
Revolt of soon convinced, how painfully the spirit and abili- 
ties of their deceased emperor had supported the 
frail and mouldering edifice of the republic. He 
died in the month of January ; and before the end 
of the winter of the same year, the Gothic nation 
was in arms’. The Barbarian auxiliaries erected 
their independent standard ; and boldly avowed the 
hostile designs which they had long cherished in 
their ferocious minds. Their countrymen, who had 
been condemned,by the conditions of the last treaty, 
to a life of tranquillity and labour, deserted their 
farms at the first sound of the trumpet; and eagerly 
resumed the weapons which they had reluctantly 
laid down. The barriers of the Danube were thrown 
open ; the savage warriors of Scythia issued from 
their forests; and the uncommon severity of the 
winter allowed the poet to remark, “ that they 

' The revolt of the Goths, and the blockade of Constantinople, 
are distinctlj mentioned by Claudian fin Rufin. l.ii. 7 100.), Z>o- 

uinut (1. V. p. *92.), and Jornandes (d« Rebus Geticis, c. S90- 
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‘‘ rolled their ponderous waggons over the broad CHAP. 
“ and icy back of the indignant river'.” The un- ^ 
liappy natives of the provinces to the south of the 
Danul)e submitted to the'calamities, which, in the 
course of twenty years, were almost grown familiar 
to their imagination; and the various troops of 
Barbarians, who gloried in the pothic name, were 
irregularly spread from the woody shores of Dal¬ 
matia, to the walls of Constaiitinoplel The inter¬ 
ruption, or at least the diminution, of the subsidy, 
which the Goths had received from the j)riulent 
liberality of Theodosius, was the specious pretence 
of their revolt; the affront was embittered by their 
contempt for the unwarlike sons of Theodosius ; 
and their resentment was inflamed bv tin' weak¬ 
ness, or treachery, of the minister of Arcadius. 

The fre([uent visits of llnfmus to the camp of the 
Barbarians, whose arms a)ul ajiparcl lie aflected to 
imitate, were considered as a su(Kci(‘nt evidence of 
his guilty carrespondence ; and the public enemy, 
from a motive either of gratitude or of pulic}’, was 
attentive, amidst the general devastation, to spare 
the private estates of the nnponniar praefect. I’be 

---Alii ptT fcrocis 

Daiiulm iolidala ruuiit, i xpcrtaqiic reuiis 
Fraiip'int tla2:Ki rolls. 

ClauJun 111 i Ond often nmuso tlieir fnncy liy intercliantrnu’ ce ni"- 
t.qjlKirs .iri’l j>r iperlie . o ' /.yi .;nd wlul icq. Mor'i l.il .^'vit 

ti )s bion .■>.r'’r.JL’'l 111 th’- , o'.^rcisc. 

^ Jerom, tom. i. ji. e 6 . Ito cndcivouri to c'niifiir' I IrioriJ 
Ilcliodorus,bishop of AlU'iuin, tor llio loss of Im.« i.- plu-iv .'Mipoti :n, 
by a curious rciMpiUiLlion o: jH i ho iiiiMiC jII I priUile inisl tI mitt of 
the times, boc 1 ilicrnoiil, Mi lu lictiis. loin. ?c,i. p 200 , Sto. 

VOL. V. N 
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CHAP. Goths, instead of being impelled by the blind and 
headstrong passions of their chiefs, were now di¬ 
rected by the bold and artful genius of Alarie, 
That renowned leader was descended from the 
noble race of the Balti^; which yielded oidy to the 
royal dignity of the Amali: he had solicited the 
command of the I^oman armies; and the Imperial 
court provoked him to demonstrate the folly of their 
refusal, and the importance of their loss. What¬ 
ever hopes might be entertained of the conquest of 
Constantinople, the judicious general soon aban¬ 
doned an impracticable enterprise. In the midst of 
a divided court, and a discontented people, the em¬ 
peror Arcadius was terriGed by the aspect of the 
Gothic arras: but the want of wisdom and valour 
was supplied by the strength of the city ; and the 
fortiGcations, both of the sea and land, might se¬ 
curely brave the impotent and random darts of the 
Barbarians. Alarie disdained to trample any longet 
on the prostrate and ruined countries of Thrace 
and Dacia, and be resolved to seek a plentiful har¬ 
vest of fame and riches in a province which bad 
hitherto escaped the ravages of war^ 

* Ihtltin, or Md: origo mirifica, says .loniantlrs (c. 29.). 't'liis 
illustrious race long continued to flourish in France, tn the (iolhic 
province of Septinidnia, or Languedoc , under the corrupted appel- 
lalion of Dau.i : and a branch of that family afterwartls settled in the 
hlrigdoin ol Naples (Grotius in Prolegom. ad Hist. Gothic, p. S i.), 
the lords of Baux, near Arles, and of serenty-ninc subordiiute 
places, were indopendcnl of the counts ot Provence (Longueruei 
Desnipiioii de la France, tom. i. p. 357.). 

■ Zosiiiius tl.v, p. 293—295.) is our best guide'for the conque'-i 
ol Grecie . hut the hints ami alhision ol ( laiidian are so many r.ivs 
ol historic light. 
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Tlie character ot the civil and military officers, 
on whom Rnfiniis had devolved the government of 
Gi eece, conhrnied the public suspicion, that he had 
betrayed the ancient seat of freedom and learning 
to the Gothic invader. The proconsul Antiochus 
Avas the iiinvorthy son ot a rcspectal)le lather ; and 
Gcrontius, wffio commanded tills' provincial troops, 
was much hi'tter ipialificd to execute the oppressive 
orders of a tyrant, than to defend, with courage and 
ability, a country most remarkably foi tihed by the 
hand of nature. Alaric had ti aversial, without re¬ 
sistance, the plains of Macedonia and Thessaly, as 
far as the foot of Mount Oeta, a steep and woody 
range of hills, almost impervious to his cavalry. 
They stretched lioni East to West, to the edge of 
the sea-shore ; and left, hetweeii the' precipice and 
the Malian Gulf, an interval ol tliree hundred 
feet, which, in some places, was contracted to a road 
capable of admitting oijly a single carriage''. In 
this narrow pass of Thermopylae, where Leonidas 
and the three hundred Spartans had gloriously de¬ 
voted their lives, the Goths might have been stop¬ 
ped, or destroyed, by a skilful general; and perhaps 
the view of that sacred spot might have kindled 
some sparks of military ardour in the breasts of 
the degenerate Greeks. The troops which had 
been posted to defend the streights ot Thermo¬ 
pylae, retired, as they were directed, Avithoiit at¬ 
tempting to disturb the secure and rapid passage 


CHAP. 

XXX. 


Alaric 
inarches 
into 
Greece, 
A. D. 


' Compare Herodolu'- fl.rii. c 170 ; jihI la'V I i.!- 

■The narrow (naanie rn Grcrc. was j rob.i' s. - iilarsa*! 1-y each irui- 
cessivc r.,', i .n, 
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CHAP, of Alaric^; and the fertile fields of Phocis, and 

xxx ^ 

Baeotia, were instantly covered by a deluge of 

Barbarians; who massacred the males of an age 
to bear arms, and drove away the beautiful 
females, with the spoil, and cattle, of the flaming 
villages. The travellers, who visited Greece 
several years afterfvards, could easily discover the 
deej) and bloody traces of the march of the 
'(lotlis ; and Thebes was less indebted for her 
preservation to the strength of her seven gates, 
than to the eager haste of Alaric, who advanced 
to occupy the city of Athens, and the important 
harbour of tlu^ Pirams. Tin.' same impatience 
urged him to prevent the delay and danger of a 
siege, by the oflTer of a capitulation ; and as soon 
as the Athenians heard the 'V^oice of the Gothic 
herald, they were ('asilv persuaded to deliver the 
greatest part of tlu ir wealth, as the ransom of the 
city of Minerva, ami its inhabitants. The tteaty 
was ratified by solemn oaths, and observed with 
mutual fidelity. The Gothic prince, with a small 
and select train, v.ais admitted within the walls; 
he indulged hirnsclt in the refresiunent of the 
bath, accepted a splendid hantjuet which was 
provided by the magistrate, a!id aflet ted to shew 
that he was not ignorant of t!'.e manners of ci¬ 
vilised nations". But the whole t(;rritory of Attica, 


’ He p.'iased, sav3 Eunapms (mi \'it. Philo'joph. p. 93. edit. Coin- 
melin,' 169()-), through the streights, 5/ci ran otuX.lpv (of Thermopjls') 

Tot^t]?v6§v, waTTt^ $nx xa. /.tttoxootw T^syii'x. 

’ In olii‘3,;cnrc (i- .Teroiii, .mi ' ('l.'udi.'’. i,iu Rufin. J. li. I 9 I.), 1 
have mixed iome darl er <;,'lo(irs m the ludd represeutalion Ol 
Zosimu-s «he widted tr> stilten the caiaimueM of Athens 
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from the promontory of Suniunt to the town of CHAP. 
Megara, was blasted by his baleful presence ; and, 
if we may nse the comparison of a contemporary 
pbilosopber, Athens itself resembled the bleeding 
artd empty skin of a slaughtered victim. The 
distance between Megara and Corinth could not 
much exceed thirty miles ; but the bad ruud, an 
expressive name, which it still bears among the 
Greeks, was, or might euhily have bien made, 
impassable for the march of an eueiin. The 
thick and gloomy woods of Mount Cithanori 
covered the inland country; the IScironian rocks 
approached the water’s edge, and hung over the 
narrow and winding path, which was confined 
above six miles along the sea-shore^. The passage 
of those rocks, so infamous in every age, was ter¬ 
minated by the isthmus of Corinth ; and a small 
body of firm and intrepid soldiers mighl have 
successfully defended a temporary intrenchment 
of five or si.x miles from the Ionian to the /Egean 
sea. The confidence ol the cities oi Pidoponnesns 
in their natural rampart, had tempted them to 


Nec fera Ccrropiab trjxissciH riiicula iiialres. 

Synesius (lii'ist. i lv], |). C7C. t'dii. Petav.) oliiLivi -,, ihul A(h*io, 
whose sufFeiiiin.lip iiii)jiUcs to the [trocoiisul’savarice, was at llut tune 
less faniotis lor her schools of philosophy than for her trade ol li./Oey. 

’ .. . Vallata inari Scironia rupes, 

Et duo contimio coiincdciis xquora muro 
Isthmos—— 

Claiitiian de Hell. Getico, 188. 

The Scironiaii rocks are desciibed byPaiisinias (I. i. e, 4 r. p. IO7. 
edit. I 4 \ihn) and our tuodern travellers, Wheeler (p. 43 G.; and 
Chandler (p. S98.). Hadrian tr.ade the road passable for two carriages. 
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CHAP, neglect the care of their antique walls; and’ the 
avarice of the Roman governors had exhausted 
and betrayed the unhappy provinceCorinth, 
Argos, Sparta, yielded without resistance to the 
arms of the Goths; and the most fortunate of the 
inhabitants were saved, by death, from beholding 
the slavery of their families, and the conflagra¬ 
tion of their cities". The vases and statues were 
distributed among the Barbarians, with more 
regard to the value of the rajiterials, than to the 
elegance of the workmanship; the female cap¬ 
tives submitted to the laws of war; the enjoyment 
of beauty was the reward of valour; and the 
Greeks could not reasonably complain of an 
abuse, which was justifled by the example of the 
heroic times'*. The descendants of that extra¬ 
ordinary people, who had considered valour and 
discipline as the walls of Sparta, no longer re¬ 
membered the generous reply of their ancestors 
to an invader more formidable than Alaric. “ If 
“ thou art a god, thou wilt not Imrt those who 
“have*never injured thee; if thou art a man, 


“ Claudian (lo Rufin. I. li. 186. and tie Bello Getico, 6l I, &c.) 
vaguely, though forcibly, delineates thesceueof rapine and destruction. 

" Tfit fiaxaii; Aatxti xai TiTfaxi;, &c. These generous lines of 
Homer (Ody*. 1. v. 306 .) were transcribed by one of the captive 
youths of Corinth : and the tears of Mumniius may prove tliat the 
rude conqueror, thougdi he was ignorant of the value of an original 
picture, possessed the purest source of good taste, a benevolent heart 
(Plutarch. Symposiac. 1. ix. tom. li. p. 737. edit. Wechel."). 

Homer perpetually describes the exeiiijdary patience of those 
female captives, who gave their charms, and even their iiearts, to the 
murderers of their fathers, brothers, &c. Such a passion (of Eriphile 
for Achilles) is touched with admirable delicacy by Racine. 
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“advance;—and thou wilt find men equal to (MAR 
“ thyself ’.” From Thermopylae to Sparta, the 
leader of the Goths pursue^ his victorious march 
without encountering any mortal antagonists; 
but one of the advocates of expiring Paganism 
has confidently asserted, that the walls of Athens 
were guarded hy the goddess. Minerva, with her 
formidable riEgis, and hy the angry })hantom of 
Achilles*^; and that the conqueror was dismayed 
by the presence of the hostile deities of Greece. 

In an age of miracles, it would perhaps be unjust 
to dispute the claim of the historian Zosimus to 
the common benefit; yet it cannot be dissembled, 
that the mind of Alaric was ill prepared to re¬ 
ceive, either in sleeping or waking visions, the 
impressions of Greek superstition. TIk* songs of 
Homer, and the fame of Achilles, had probably 
never reached the ear of the illiterate Barbarian; 
and the Christian faith, which he had devoutly 
embraced, taught him to despise the imaginary 
deities of Rome and Athens. The invasion of 
the Goths, instead of vindicating the honour, 
contributed, at least accidentally, to extirpate 
the last remains of Paganism; and the mysteries 
of Ceres, which had subsisted eighteen hundred 


Plutarcli (in Pyrrho, tom. ii. p. 471. edit. Brian) goes the 
genuine answer in the Laconic dialect. Pyrrhus attacked Sparta 
with 25,000 fool, 2,000 horse, ..nd 24 elephants : and the defence ol 
that open town is a fine comment on the laws of Lycurgus, even in 
the last stage of decay. 

'' Such, pci haps, a^Homti i Iliad, xx. l6l.) had so nobly painted 
him. 
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CHAP, years, did not survive the destruction of EleUsis^ 
and tbe calamities of Greece 

He^is^at- The last hope of ^people who could no longer 
Stilicho^/ depend on their arms, their gods, or their sove- 
A.D. 397 . reign, was placed in the powerful assistance of the 
general of the West; and Stilicho, who had not 
been permitted to repulse, advanced to chastise, 
the invaders of Greece^®. A numerous fleet was 
equipped in the ports of Italy; and the troops, 
after a short and prosperous navigation over the 
Ionian sea, were safely disembarked on the isth¬ 
mus, near the ruins of Corinth. The woody and 
mountainous country of Arcadia, the fabulous 
residence of Pan and the Dryads, became the 
scene of a long and doubtful conflict between 
two generals not unworthy of each other. The 
skill and perseverance of the Roman at length 
prevailed; and the Goths, after sustaining a con¬ 
siderable loss from disease and desertion, gradually 
retreated to the lofty mountain of Pholoc, near 
the sources of the Peneus, and on the frontiers of 
Elis; a sacred country, which had formerly been 
exempted from the calamities of war^k The camp 
of the Barbarians was immediately besieged : the 

“ Euna|)iup (m Vit. Philosoph. p. 90 — 93 .) iniimutcs, that a 
tro6p of monks betrayed Greece, and followed the Gothic camp. 

Fat Stilicho's Greek war, compare the honest narrative ol Zo- 
simus (1. V. p. 295, 296 ,) with the curious circuinslantial flattery of 
Claodian (i Gods; Stijich. 1 . I 72 —ISG. iv Cons. Hon. 459—48?.). 
As the event was tot glorious, itjs artfully thrown into the shade. 

’’ The troops,who marched through Elis delivered up their arms. 
This Security enriched the Eleans, who were lovers of a rural life. 
Riches begat pride : they disdained their privilege, and they suffered. 
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watet^ of the riverwere diverted into another CHAP, 
channel; and while they laboured under the in- 
tolerable pi'essure of thirst and hunger, a strong 
line of circumvallation was formed to prevent their 
escape. After these precautions, Stilicho, too 
confident of victory, retired to enjoy his triumph, 
in the theatrical games, and lascivious dances, of 
the Greeks ; his soldiers, deserting their standards, 
spread themselves over the country of their allies, 
which they stripped of all that had been saved 
from the rapacious hands of the enemy. Alaric 
appear.^ to have seized the favourable moment to 
execute one of those hardy enterprises, in which 
the abilities of a general are displayed with more 
genuine lustre, than in the tumult of a day of 
battle. To extricate himself from the prison of 
Peloponnesus, it was necessary that he should 
pierce the intrenchments which surrounded bis 
camp; that he should perform a difficult and 
dangerous march of thirty miles, as far as the 
Gulf of Corinth; and that he should transport 
his troops, his captives, and his spoil, over an 
arm of the sea, which, in the narrow interval 
between Rhium and the opposite shore, is at 


Polybius advises them to retire once more within their magic circle. 
See a learned and judicious discourse on the Olympic games, which 
Mr. W est has prefixed to his translation of Pindar. 

'* Claudian (in iv Cons. Hon. 480.) alludes to the fact, without 
ruming the river : perhai>s the Alpheus (i Cons. Stil. 1. i. 185.). 

—— Et Alpheus Creticis angustus acervis 
Tardior ad Siculos ctiacinum pergit amores. 

Yet 1 should prefer tliePcneus, a shallow stream in a wide and deep 
bed, which runs through Elis, and falls into the sea below Cyllene. 
It had been joined with the Alpheus, to cleanse the Augean stable 
(Cellarius, tom. i. p. 760 . Chandler’s Travels, p. 286.). 
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CHAP least half a mile in breadthThe operations ot 
Alaric must have been secret, prudent, and rapid; 
escapes to OTce the Roman general was confounded by the 
intelligence, that the Goths, who had eluded his 
efforts, were in full possession of the important 
province of Epirus. This unfortunate delay al¬ 
lowed Alaric sufficient time to conclude the treaty, 
which he secretly negociated, with the ministers 
of Constantinople. The apprehension of a civil 
war compelled Stilicho to retire, at the haughty 
mandate of his rivals, from the dominions of 
Arcadius; and he respected, in the enemy of 
Rome, th^ honourable character of the ally and 
servant of the emperor of the East. ,/ 

Alatic'^s A Grecian philosopher^®, who visited Constan- 
master- tioople soon after the death of Theodosius, pub- 
lished his liberal opinions conceming the duties 
ern Illy- of kings, and the state of the Roman republic. 
A.D. ags/Synesius observes, and deplores, the fatal abuse, 
which the imprudent bounty of the late emperor 
had introduced into the military service. The 
citizens, and subjects, had purchased an exemp¬ 
tion from the indispensable duty of defending 
their country; which was supported by the arms 
of Barbarian mercenaries. The fugitives of l^y- 


” Strabo, 1. viii. p. 517. Plln. Hist. Natur. iv. 3. Wheeler, 
p. 308. Chandler, p. !!76. They measured, from difl'erent points, 
the distaoce between the two lands. 

® Syriesius passed three years (AJX 397—400.) at Constantinople, 
as deputy fro*i Gyrene to the emperor Arcadius. He presented him 
with a crown of gold, and pronounced before him the instruotire ora¬ 
tion de RegnO (p. 1—32. edit. Pittav. Paris, l6l 2.). The philosopher 
was made-bi^op of Ptolemais, A. D. 410, and died about 430. See 
Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. toni. xii. p. 409. 554. 683—Gsru 
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tbia 'were permitted to disgrace the illnstriou# 
dignities of the empire; their ferocious youth, »^ 
who disdained the salutary restraint ot laws, were 
more anrions to acquire the riches, than to imi¬ 
tate the arts, of a people, the object of their 
contempt and hatred; and the power of the 
Goths W'as the stone of Tantalus, perpetually sus¬ 
pended over the peace and safety of the devoted 
state. The measures which Synesius recom¬ 
mends, are the dictates of a bold and generous 
patriot. He exhorts the emperor to revive the 
courage of his subjects, by the example of manly 
virtue; to banish luxury from the court, and from 
the camp; to substitute, in the place of the Bar¬ 
barian mercenaries, an army of men, interested in 
the defence of their laws and of their property; 
to force, in such a moment of public danger, the 
mechanic from his shop, and the philosopher from 
his school; to rouse the indolent citizen from bis 
dream of pleasure, and to arm, for the protection 
of agriculture, the hands of the laborious hus¬ 
bandman. At the head of such troops, w ho might 
deserve the name, and would display the spirit, 
of Romans, he animates the son of Theodosius 
to encounta* a race of Barbarians, who were 
destitute of any real courage; and never to lay 
down his arms, till he had chased them far away 
into the solitudes of Scythia; or had reduced 
them to the state of ignominious servitude, which 
the Lacedaemonians formerly imposed on the 
ca^tiite Helots The court of Arcadius in- 

Syntsius dc Regno, p. 
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CHAP, delged the *ea!, applauded the eloquence,* and 
neglected the advice, of Synesius. Perhaps the 
philosopher, who addresses the emperor of the 
East in the language of 'reason and virtue, which 
be might have used to a Spartan king, had not 
condescended to form a practicable scheme, con¬ 
sistent with the temper, and circumstances, of a 
Jegenerate age. Perhaps the pride of the mi- 
aisters, whose business was seldom interrupted by 
reflection, might reject, as wild and visionary, 
every proposal, which exceeded the measure ot 
their capacity, and deviated from the forms 
and precedents of office. I^^hile the oration of 
Synesius, and the downfal of the Barbarians, 
were the topics of popular conversation, an edict 
was published at Constantinople, which declared 
the promotion of Alaric to the rank of inaster- 
general of the Eastern Illyricum. The Roman 
provincials, and the allies, who had respected the 
faith of treaties, were justly indignant, that the 
ruin of Greece and Epirus should be so liberally 
rewarded. The Gothic conqueror was received 
as a lawful magistrate, in tlie cities which he had 
so lately besieged. The fathers, whose sons he 
had massacred, the husbands, whose wives he 
had violated, were subject to his authority: 
and the success of his rebellion encouraged the 
ambition of every leader of the foreign merce¬ 
naries. The use to which Alaric applied his new 
command, .distinguishes the firm and judicious 
character of his policy. He issued bis prders 
to the four magazines and manufactures of offen- 
live and defensive arms, Margos, Ratiana, Naii- 
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ins, and Tliessalonica, to provide his troops CHAP, 
with an extraordinary supply of shields, helmets, , 

swords, and spears; the unhappy provincials 
were compelled to forge the instruments of their 
own destruction; and the Barbarians removed 
the only defect which had sometimes disappointed 
the efforts of their courage". The birth of Ala- 
ric, the glory of his past exploits, and the confi¬ 
dence in his future designs, insensibly united the 
body of the nation under his victorious standard ; 
and, with tlie unanimous consent of the Barbarian 
chieftains, the master-general of Illyricum was ele 
vated, according to ancient custom, on a shield, 
and solemnly proclaimed king of the Visigoths” 

Armed with this double power, seated on thegoths. 
verge of the two empires, he alternately sold his 
deceitful promises to the courts of Arcadius and 
Honorius"^; till he declared and executed his 
resolution of invading the dominions of the West. 

The provinces of Europe which belonged to the 


“ -qui federa nirupit 

Ditatur : qui servat, eget: vastator Achivee 
Gentis, et Epirum nuper populatus iuultam 
Praesidct Illyrico : jam, quos obsedit, aniicoa 
Ingreditur muros; illis responsa daturus 
^juoruni conjugibus poiitur, natosque peremit. 

Claudian in Eutrop. 1. ii. 212. Alaric applauds his own policy (de 
Bell. Getic. 533—543.), in the use which he had made of this Il¬ 
lyrian juxisdiction. 

“ Jornandes, c. 2y. p. 651. The Gothic historian adds, with 
unusual spirit, Cum suis delibtrans suasit suo labore qusrere regna, 
q^na alienis per otium suhjacere. 

** -Diaqora odiisque anceps civilbus Orbis 

Non sua vis tulata din. duin ucdcra fallax 
Ludit, ct alternae perjutia vendilat aul*. 

Claudian de Bell. Get. 666. 
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CHAP. E^tenii emperor, were already exhaostMi fhose 
^.^sia were iaaccessible; and the strength of 
CJtMjstantinople'had resisted his attack. But he 
was tempted by the fame, the beauty, the wealth 
of Italy, which be had twice visited; and he se¬ 
cretly aspired to plant the Gothic standard on the 
walls of Rome, and to enrich his army with the 
accumulated spoils of three hundred triumphs 
Heiarades The scarcity of facts®, and the uncertainty of 
date." , oppose our attempts to describe the cir- 
< 00 — 403 . cumstances of the first invasion of Italy by the 
arms of Alaric. His march, perhaps from Thes- 
salonica, through the warlike and hostile country 
of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian 
Alps; his passage of those mountains, which 
were strongly guarded by troops and intrench- 
ments; the siege of Aquileia, and the conquest 
of the provinces of Istria and Venetia, appear to 
have employed a considerable time. Unless his 
operations were extremely cautious and slow, the 


* Alpibus Italiae ruptis peaetrabis ad Urlem. 

This authentic prediction was announced by Alaric, or at least by 
Claudian (de Bell.Getieo, 5470t seven years before the event But 
as it was not accomplisbed within the term whicdi has been rashly 
fixed, the interpreters escaped through an atniuguoua meaning. 

“ Our beat materials are 970 verses of Claudian, in the |)oem on 
the Getic wat, and the beginning of that which celebrates the sixth 
comulahip of Honoriui. Zosimus is totally silent j and we are re¬ 
duced to such scraps, or rather crumbs, as we can pick from Orosius 
and the Chronicles. ' 

^ Notyrithstanding the gross errors of Jornandes, who confounds 
the Italian Wan of Alaric (c. SQ.), his date of the consulship of Sti- 
licho and Aurelian (A.D. 400.) is firm and respectable. It is certain 
.from Claudian (Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 804.), that the 
battle of Pollentia was fought A.D. 403 ; but we cannot easily fill 
the interval. 
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length of the ^interval would suggest a probable CHAP 
suspicion, that the Gothic king retreated towards ^ 
the banks of the Danube; and reinforced his 
army with fresh swarms of Barbarians, before he 
again attempted to penetrate into the heart of 
Italy. Since the public and important events 
escipe the diligence of the historian, he may 
amuse himself with contemplating, for a moment, 
the influence of the arms of Alaric on the fortunes 
of two obscure individuals, a presbyter of Aqui- 
leia, and an husbandman of Verona. The learned 
Ru£nus, who was summoned by his enemies to 
appear before a Roman synod wisely preferred 
the dangers of a besieged city; and the Barba¬ 
rians, who furiously shook the wails of Aquileia, 
might save him from the cruel sentence of another 
heretic, who, at the request of the same bishops, 
was severely whipped, and condemned to perpe¬ 
tual exile on a desert island?'. The old nmn^, 
who had passed his simple and innocent life in the 
neighbourhood of Verona, was a stranger to the 


“ Taniiim Roinanse urbis judicium fugis, ut magisotisidioiieni bar- 
baricam,quam pacaice urbis judicium velis sostiiiere. Jerom, tom. ii. 
p. 239. Rufinus undwatood his own danger; the peaceful city 
was inflatned by the beldam Marcella, and the rest of Jerom’s fac¬ 
tion. 

* Jovinian, the enemy of fasts and of celibacy, who was persecuted 
and insulted by the furious Jerom (Jortin's Remarks, vol. iv. p. 104, 
&c.). See the original edict of banishment in the Theodosian Code, 
I. xri. tit. V. leg. 43. 

** This epigram (de Sene Veronensi' qui suburbium nusquam 
egressua est) is one of the earliest and most pleasing compositions of 
Claudian. Cowley’s imitation (Hurd’s edition, vol. ii, p.’24i.) has 
some natural and happy strokes: but it is much inferbr to the ori¬ 
ginal portrait, which ii evidently drawn from the life. 
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CttAP. quarrels both of kings and of bishops; his plea- 
, snrei}, his desires, his knowledge, were confined 
within the little circle of his paternal farm ; and a 
staff" supported his aged steps, on the same ground 
where he had sported in his infancy. Yet even 
this humble and rustic felicity (which Claudian 
describes with so much truth and feeling) tvas 
still exposed to the undistinguishing rage of war. 
His trees, his old contemporary trees must 
blaze in the conflagration of the whole country ; 
a detachment of Gothic cavalry might sweep 
away his cottage and his family ; and the power of 
Alaric could destroy this happiness, which he was 
not able either to taste, or to bestow. “ Fame,” 
says the poet, “ encircling with terror her gloomy 
“ wings, proclaimed the march of the Barbarian 
“ army, and filled Italy with consternation 
the apprehensions of each individual were in¬ 
creased in jnst proportion to the measure of his 
fortune: and the most timid, who had already 
embarked their valuable effects, meditated their 
escape to the island of Sicily, or the African coast. 
The public distress was aggravated by the fears and 
reproaches of superstitionEvery hour produced 

Ingtntem meminit parvo qui germine quercum 
iEquaevumque viclet conjenuisse nemus. 

A neighbouring wood born with himself he sees. 

And loves hie old contemporary trees. 

In this passage, Cowley is perhaps superior to his original; and the 
English poet, who was a good botanist, has concealed the caks, un¬ 
der a more general expression. 

“ Claudian dc Bell. Get. 192—CGti. He may seem ))rolix : but 
fear and superstition occupied as large a space in the minds of the 

ItaliiDs. 
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some horrid tale of strange and portentous acci- CHAP, 
dents: the Pagans deplored the neglect of omens, > 
and the interruption of sacrifices; but the Chris- 
tians still derived some comfort from the powerful 
intercession of the saints and martvrs“. 

The emperor Honorius was distinguished, Honorins 
above bis subjects, by the pre-eminence of fear, Milan, 
as well as of rank. The pride and luxury in which 
he was educated, had not allowed him to suspect, 
that there existed* on the earth any power pre¬ 
sumptuous enough to invade the. repose of the 
successor of Augustus. The arts of flattery con¬ 
cealed the impending danger, till Alaric ap¬ 
proached the palace of Milan. But when the 
sound of war had awakened the young emperor, 
instead of flying to arms wdth the spirit, or even 
the rashness, of his age, he eagerly listened to 
those timid counsellors, who proposed to convey 
his sacred person, and his faithful attendants, to 
some secure and distant station in the provinces 
of Gaul. Stilicho alone’^ had courage and au- 
thoritv to resist this disgraceful measure, which 
would have abandoned Rome and Italy to the 
Barbarians; but as the troops of the palace had 
been lately detached to the Rhaetian frontier, 
and as the resource of new levies was slow and 

From llie passages of Paulinas, which Baronius has produced 
(Annal. Eccles. A. D. 403. N" .31.), it is manifest, that the general 
alarm had peiwaded all Italy, as far in Nola in Cainpalna, where 
that famous penitent had fixed Ids abode. 

^ Solus crat Stilicho, &c. is the exclusive commendation winch 
Claudian bestows (de Bell. Cel. 'A)?.), withnnt condescending to 
except the emperor. How insignificant must Honorius have ap¬ 
peared in his own court! 

VOL. V. 


O 
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CHAP, precarious, the general of the West could, only 
^ promise, that, if the court of Milan would main¬ 
tain their ground during his absence, he w'ould 
soon return with an army equal to the encounter 
of the Gothic king. Without losing a moment 
(while each moment was -^o important to tlic 
public safety)^ Stilicho hastily embarked on the 
Larian lake, ascended the mountains of ice and 
snow, amidst the severity of an Alpine winter, and 
suddenly repressed, by his unexpected presence, 
the enemy, who had disturbed the tranquillity ol 
Rhaetia^^ The Barbarians, perhaps some tribes 
of the Alemanni, respected the firmness ot a chief, 
who still assumed the language of command; 
and the choice which he condescended' to make, 
of a select number of their bravest youth, was 
considered as a mark of his esteem and favour. 
The cohorts, who were delivered from the neigh¬ 
bouring foe, diligently repaired to the Imperial 
standard; and Stilicho issued his orders to the 
most remote troops of the West, to advance, by 
rapid marches, to the defence of Honor!us and 
of Italy. The fortresses of the Rhine were aban¬ 
doned ; and the safety of Gaul was protected 
only by the faith of the Germans, and the an¬ 
cient terror of the Roman name. Even the le¬ 
gion, which had been stationed to guard the wall 
of Britain against the Caledonians of the North, 
was hastily recalled ; and a numerous body 

^ The face of the country, and the hardiness of Stilicho, are 
finely described (de Bell. Get. 310—363.). 

“ Venit et extremis legio praetenta Britanuis 

Qute Scoto dat frena truci. De Bell. Gel. 
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of the cavalry of the Alahi tvas persuaded to CRAP, 
engage in the service of the emperor, who anx- ^ , 

ioUsly expected the return of his general. The 
prudence and vigour of Stilicho were conspicudus 
on this occasion, which revealed, at the same time, 
the weakness of the falling empire. The legioUs 
of Rome, which had long since languished in thfe 
gradual decay of discipline and coUrage, v^erc ex- 
terminatfed l)y the Gothic and civil wars; and it 
was found impossible, vvithdlit exhausting and ek- 
posing the provinces, to assemble an army for the 
defence of Italy. 

When Stilicho seemed to abandon his sove- 

• • I 111 r t 1 ^ i sued and 

reign in the nngu^lrded palace of Milan, lie had besieged 
probably calculated the term of his absence, the Goml 
distance of the enemy, and the obstacles tbaf 
might retard their march. He principally de¬ 
pended on the rivers of Italy, the Adige, the 
Mi ncius, the Oglio, and the Addna; which, in 
the winter or spring, by the fall of rains, or by 
the melting of the snoWs, are commonly swelled 
into broad and impetuous torrents”. But the 
season happened to be remarkably dry; and the 


Yet the most rapid march from Edinhurgh, or Newcastle, to Milan, 
must have required a longer space of time than Claudiatl seems 
willing to allow for the duration of the Gothic war. 

” Every traveller must recollect the face of Lombardy (see Fon- 
tenelle, tom. v. p. 279 .), which is often tormented by the capricious 
and irregular abundance of waters. The Austrians, before Genoa, 
Were Encamped in the dry bed of the Polcevcra. “ Ne aarebbe” 
(says Muratori) “ mai passato per mente a qa<i buoni Alemanni, 
“ che qUel picciolo torrente potesse, per cosi dire in un instante can- 
“ giarsi in un terribil pgantc.” (Auiial. d’ltalia, lotn. xvi. p. 443. 
Milan, 1753. 8 vo. edit.). 
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XXX^ could traverse, without impediment, the 

wide and stony beds, whose centre was faintly 
marked by the course of a shallow stream. The 
bridge and passage of the Addua were secured by 
a strong detachment of the Gothic army; and as 
Alaric approached the walls, or rather the sub¬ 
urbs, of Milan, he enjoyed the proud satisfaction 
of seeing the emperor of the Romans fly before 
him. Honorius, accompanied by a feeble train 
of statesmen and eunuchs, hastily retreated to¬ 
wards the Alps, with a design of securing his 
person in the city of Arles, which had often been 
the royal residence of his predecessors. But Uo- 
norius had scarcely passed the Po, before he 
was overtaken by the speed of the Gothic ca¬ 
valry ; since the urgency of the danger com¬ 
pelled him to seek a temporary shelter within the 
fortification of Asta, a town of Liguria or Pie- 
mont, situate on the banks of the Tanarus^’. 
The siege of an obscure place, whi(;h contained 
so rich a prize, and seemed incapable of a long 
resistance, was instantly formed, and indefatigably 
pressed, by the king of the Goths; and the bold 
declaration, which the emperor might afterwards 

Claudian does not clearly answer our question, Where was 
Honorius himself? Yet the flight is marked by the pursuit; attd 
ray idea of the Gothic war is justified by the Italian critics, Sigonius 

(tom. I. P. I), p. 3Cy, (If i,„p Occident. I. x.) and Muratori (Airaali 
d’ltalia, tom. iv. p. 45.). 

Oire of the roads may be traced in the Itineraries (p. gs. 288. 
£9-,L with Wc,sseling’s Notes.). Asta lay some miles on the right hand. 

Aata, or Asti, a Roman colony, is now the capital of a pleasant 
^untry, which, in the sixteenth century, devolved to the dukes of 
Sav^y (Leandro Alberti Descrizzione d’ltalia, p. 38?.). 
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make, that his breast had never been suscci)tible 
of fear, did not probably obtain much credit, even 
in his own courtIn the last, and almost hope¬ 
less extremity, after the Barbarians had already 
proposed the indignity of a capitulation, the Im¬ 
perial captive was suddenly relieved by the fame, 
the approach, and at length the presence, of the 
hero, whom he had so long expected. At the 
head of a chosen and intrepid vanguard, Stilicho 
swam the stream of the Addua, to gain the time 
which he must have lost in the attack of the 
bridge; the passage of the Po was an enterprise 
of much less hazard and ditbctilty; and the suc¬ 
cessful action, in which he cut his way through 
the Gothic camp nnder the walls of Asta, re¬ 
vived the hopes, and vindicated the honour, of 
Rome. Instead of grasping the fruit of his vic¬ 
tory, the Barbarian was gradually invested, on 
every side, by the troops of the West, who suc¬ 
cessively issued through all the passes of the Alps ; 
his quarters were straightened; his convoys were 
intercepted; and the vigilance of the Roznans 
prepared to form a chain of fortifications, and to 
besiege the lines of the besiegers. A militaiy 
council was assembled of the long-haired chiefs 
of the Gothic nation; of aged warriors, whose 
bodies were wrapped in furs, and whose stern 
countenances were maiked with Izonourable 
wounds. 7’hey weighed the glory of persisting 

" Nec me timor impulit unus. He niigtit hold this proud lan¬ 
guage the next year at Rome, five hundred miles from the scene of 
danger (vi Cons. Hon. 449.). 
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Sx ■ ^ % a4y^^^ag& of spring 

pluu^e^; ^d tlji^X r^co^en%d the f>ru- 
iept in^^sure of a, s^^op^ble retread In this int- 
ppr^t debat?, Alaric displayed the ^h:it ©f' tiie 
of ^o^e; and If^e hjajf reipu?ded 
hi^ conotrypiep, of their atehievemepts and of 
thj^ir desigi^j ^cpnpluded hia. animating apeech, 
by thp fiolenM apd positive assurance, that he was 
rpsolved tpj fpd ip ftaly, either a kingdom, or a 
grave 


Thp Ippse discipline of the Barbarians always 


Battle of 

A.D. 403 , P?fppapd tliein to the danger of a surprise; hut, 
March 29. ip^ead of chusing the dissolute hours of riot and 

JO resolved to attack the 


intemperance 

Christw.7}^ (jfoth^, lyhilst they were deyoutly 
emplpyed ip celebratipg the festiyal of Easter"*. 
Ihe execution of the stratagem, or, as it was 
termed by the clergy, of the sacrilege, was en¬ 
trusted to Saul, a Barbarian and a Pagan, who 
had served, however, with, distinguished reputa¬ 
tion among the veteran gpnerals of Theodosius. 
The caipp .pf tl^e Gpths, vjhiqb Alaric had pitched 


" Hanc ego vel victor regno, vel niorte tenebo 
Victus, huntum -- 

The .speeches (de Bell. Get. 479—549.) of the Gothic Nestor, and 
Achillea, are strong, characteristic, adapted to the circumstances; 
and possibly pot less genuine than those of Lpvy. 

“ Orosius (l.vii. c. 37.) is shocked at the impiety of the Romans, 
why attacked, on Easier Sunday, such pious Christians. Yet, at the 
same time, public prayers were ofiered at the shrine of St. Thomas of 
Edc3M,for the destruction of the Anan robber. See Tillemont (Hist, 
des Enip. tom. v. p. 329-), vvliy .quotes an homily, which has been 
erroneously ascribed to Sjh Chrysostom. 
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in the n^ghbourhobd of Podlentia,^, was thrown CHAP, 
into coafasioD by the sudden and impetnons charge, 
of the Itriperial cavalry; but, in a few moments, 
the nndannted genius of their leader gave them an 
order, and a field, of battle; and^ as soon as they 
had recovered from their astonishment, the pious 
confidence, tbat the God of the Christians would 
assert their cause, added new strength to their na¬ 
tive valour, in this engagement, which was long 
maintained with equal courage and success, the 
chief of the Alani, whose diminutive and savage 
form concealed a magnanimous soul, approved 
his suspected loyalty, by the zeal with which he 
fought, and fell, in the sei vice of the republic; and 
the fame of this gallant Barbarian has been imper¬ 
fectly preserved in the verses of Claudian, since 
the poet, who celebrates his virtue, has omitted 
the mention of his name. His death was followed 
by the flight and dismay of the squadrons which 
he commanded ; and the defeat of the wing of ca¬ 
valry might have decided the victory of Alaric, if 
Stilicho had not immediately led the Roman and 
Barbarian infantry to the attack. The skill of 
the general, and the bravery of the soldiers, sur¬ 
mounted every obstacle. In the evening of the 
bloody day, the Goths retreated from the field of 
battle; the entrenchments of their camp were 
forced, and the scene of rapine and slaughter made 


« Tlie vesliges of Pollentia aie twenty-five miles to the south¬ 
east of Turin, l/rh, in the same neighbourhood, was a royal chace 
of the kings of Lombardy, and a email river, which excused the 
predictiiin, “ i>cnctrabls ad urbem.” (Cluver. Ital. Antu). tom. i. 
p. 83—b*.). 
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some atonement for the calamities which they had 
inflicted on the subjects of the empire" The mag¬ 
nificent spoils of Corinth and Argos enriched the 
veterans of the West; the captive wife of Alaric, 
who had impatiently claimed his promise of Ro¬ 
man jewels and Patrician iiandraaids^, was reduced 
to implore the mercy of the insulting foe; and 
many thousand prisoners, released from the Gothic 
chains, dispersed through the provinces of Italy 
the praises of their heroic deliverer. The triumph 
of Stilicho^’ was compared by the poet, and per¬ 
haps by the public, to that of Marius; who, in the 
same part of Italy, had encountered and destroyed 
another army of Northern Barbarians. The huge 
bones, and the empty helmets, of the Cimbri and 
of the Goths, would easily be confounded by suc¬ 
ceeding generations; and posterity might erect a 
common trophy to the memory of the two most 
illnstrious generals, who had vanquished, on the 
same memorable ground, the two most formidable 
enemies of Rome". 

Orosius wishes, in doubtful words, to insinuate the defeat of 
the Romans. “ Pugnantes vicimus, victores victi sumus." Prosper 
(in Chron.) makes it an equal and bloody battle; but the Gothic 
writers, Ca^iodorins (in Chron.) and Jornandes (deReb. Get. c. i'g.) 
claim a decisive victory. 

Demens Ausoiiidum gemniata monilia matrum, 
llomanasque aM famulas cervice petebat. 

De Bell. Get. 627. 

« Claudian (de Bell. Get. 580-647.) and Prodentius (in Sym- 
mach. 1. n. 694—719.) celebrate, without ambiguity, the Roman 
victory of Pollentia. They are jioftical and party writers ,; yet some 
credit IS due to the mort suspicious witnesses, who are checked by 
the recent notoriety of facts. 

« Claudian'8 peroraWi is strong and elegant; but the identity of 
theOmbric and Gbthicfields, mu>t be understood (like Virgil’s Phi, 
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The eloquence of Claadian'^^ has celebrated, chap. 

4 ^ • • XXX 

with lavish applause, the victory of Pollentia, one 

of the most glorious days in the life of his patron ; Boldness 

, , . , , . , , and retrea 

hut his reluctant and partial muse bestows more of Alaric. 
genuine praise on the character of the Gothic 
king. His name is, indeed, branded with the re¬ 
proachful epithets of pirate and robber, to which 
the conquerors of every age are so justly entitled; 
but the poet of Stilicho is compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge, that Alaric possessed the invincible temper 
of mind, which rises superior to every misfortune, 
and derives new resources from adversity. After 
the total defeat of his infantry, he escaped, or 
rather withdrew, from the field of battle, with the 
greatest part of his cavalry entire and unbroken. 
Without wasting a moment to lament the irre¬ 
parable loss of so many brave companions, he left 
his victorious enemy to bind in chains the captive 
images of a Gothic king“; and boldly resolved 
to break through the unguarded passes of the 
Apennine, to spread desolation over the fruitful 
face of Tuscany, and to conquer or die before the 


Iippi, Georgic i. 460.) according to the loose geography of a poet. 
VercellsE and Pollentia are sixty miles from each other; and the lati¬ 
tude is still greater, if iheCimbri were defeated in the wide and bar¬ 
ren plain of Verona (Maffei, Verona Illustrata, P. i. p. 51—62.). 

" Claudian and Prudentius mast be strictly examined, to reduce 
the figures, and e.xtort the historic sense of those poets. 

" £t gravant en at rain ses frfiles avantages 

De mes etals conquis cnchaiuer lea images. 

The practice of exposing in triumph the images of kings and pro¬ 
vinces was familiar to the Romans. The bust of Mithridates himself 
was twelve feet high, of massy gold (Freinshetn. Supplement. Liviau. 
ciii. 47 .). 
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GHAP. ^es of Rome. Tbe capital wa« saved by the 

"WY ^ * * 

active and incessant diligence of Stilicho: but he 
respected the despair of bis enemy; and, instead 
of committing the fate of tbe republic to the 
cbance of another battle, he proposed to purchase 
tbe absence of tbe Barbarians. The spirit of 
Alaric would have rejected such terms, the per¬ 
mission of a retreat, and the offer of a pension, 
with contempt and indignation ; but he exercised 
a limited and precarious authority over the inde¬ 
pendent chieftains, who had raised him, for their 
service, above the rank of bis equals; they were 
still less disposed to follow an unsuccessful gene¬ 
ral, and many of them were tempted to consult 
their interest by a private negotiation with tbe 
minister of Honorius. The king subniitted to 
the voice of his people, ratified the treaty with 
the empire of the West, and repassed the Po, 
with tbe remains of the flourishing army which 
he had led into Italy. A considerable part of tbe 
Roman forces still continued to attend his mo¬ 
tions:; and Stilicho, who maintained a secret cor¬ 
respondence with some of the Barbarian chiefs, 
was punctually apprised of tbe designs that were 
formed in the camp and council of Alaric. The 
king of tbe Goths, ambitious to signalize his 
retreat by some splendid atchievement, had 
resolved to occupy the important city of Verona, 
which commands the principal passage of the 
Rhsetian Alps; and, directing his march through 
tbe territories of those German tribes, whose 
allianee would restore his exhausted strength, to 
invade, on the side of the Rhine, the wealthy and 
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vupfluspecWB^ proviBces of G^anl. igoo^ant of the chap. 

which Imd already betrayed his bold aad v ^ 
j<j]dicioas enterpjj'ise, he advanced towards the 
passes of the mountains, already pos^ssed )by the 
Imperial troopp; where be was exposed, almost 
at the same instant, to a general attack in the 
ftoDt, on bis flanks, and in the rear. In this 
bloody action, at a small distance from the walls 
of Verona, the loss of the Goths was not less 
heavy than that which they had sustained in the 
defeat of Polleutia; and their valiant king, who 
escaped by the swiftness of his horse, must either 
have been slain or made prisoner, if the hasty 
rashness of the Alani had not disappointed the 
measures of the Roman general. Alaric- secured' 
the ren)ains of his army on the adjacent rocks; 
and prepared himself, with undaunted resolution, 
to maintain a siege against the superior numbers 
of the enemy, who invested Ijim on all sides. 

But he could not oppose the destructive progress 
of hunger and disease; nor was it possible for him 
to check the continual desertion of his impatient 
and capricious Barbarians. Jin this extremity he 
still found resources, in his own courage, or in 
the uioderation of his adversary; and the retreat 
of the Gothic king was considefed as the deliver¬ 
ance of Italy^\ Yet the people, and even the 
clergy, incapable of forming any rational judg¬ 
ment of the business ol peace and war, presumed 
to arraign, the policy of Stilicho, who so ofteu 
vanquished, so often surrounded, and so often dis- 

The Getic war and the sixih consulship of Htwioiiua ob6Cuid/; 
connect the events of Alaric’s retreat and losses. 
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CHAP, missed the implacable enemy of the republic. The 
first moment of the public safety is devoted to 
gratitude and joy; but the seco^ is diligently 
occupied by ^nvy and calumny^. 

The tri- The citizens of Rome had been astonished by 
Honorhfs approach of Alaric; and the diligence with 
**D °404 laboured to restore the walls of the 

capital, confessed their own fears, and the de¬ 
cline of the empire. After the retreat of the 
Barbarians, Honorius was directed to accept the 
dutiful invitation of the senate, and to celebrate, 
in the Imperial city, the auspicious aera of the 
Gothic victory, and of his sixth consulship^. 
The suburbs and the streets, from the Milvian 
bridge to the Palatine mount, were filled by the 
Roman people, who, in the space of an hundred 
years, had only thrice been honoured with the 
presence of their sovereigns. While their eyes 
were fixed on the chariot where Stilicho was 
deservedly seated by the side of his royal pupil, 
they applauded the pomp of a triumph, which was 
not stained, like that of Constantine, or of Theo¬ 
dosius, with civil blood. The procession passed 
under a lofty arch, which had been purposely 
erected: but in less than seven years, the Gothic 
conquerors of Rome might read, if they were 
able to read, the superb inscription of that 
monument, , which attested the total defeat and 

“T*ceo <le Alarico . . . a»pe victo, s®pe eoncluso, semperque 
dinuBso. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 37. p. 56?. Claudian (vi Cons. Hon. 
320.) drops the curtain with a fine image. 

” The remainder of Ckridian’s poem on the sixth consulship of 
Honorius, deKrdre* the jfitirney, the triumph, and the games (330— 

66o.). 
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destruction of their nation**. The emperor resided CHAP, 
several months in the capital, and every part of 
his behaviour was regulated with care to conciliate 
the aflfection of the clergy, the senate, and the 
people of Rome. The clergy was edihed by his 
frequent visits, and liberal gifts, to the shrines of 
the apostles. The senate, who, in the triumphal 
procession, had been excused from the humili¬ 
ating ceremony of preceding on foot the Imperial 
chariot, was treated with the decent reverence 
which Stilicho always affected for that assembly. 

The people was repeatedly gratihed by the atten¬ 
tion and courtesy of Honorius in the public 
games, which were celebrated on that occasion 
with a magnificence not unworthy of the spectator. 

As soon as the appointed number of chariot-races 
was concluded, the decoration of the Circus 
was suddenly changed ; the hunting of wild beasts 
afibrded a various and splendid entertainment; 
and the chace was succeeded by a military dance, 
which seems, in the lively description of Claudian, 
to present the image of a modern tournament. 

In these games of Honorius, the inhuman com- 'j’jjj. 
bats of gladiators** polluted, for the last time, 
the amphitheatre of Rome. The first Christian 
emperor may claim the honour of the first edict, 
which condemned the art and amusement of shed- 


“ See the inscription in Maicow’s History of the Ancient Ger¬ 
mans, viii. 12. Tlie words are jiosilive and indiscreet, Ge.tarunr 
narionem in oinne aevum domilem, &c. 

“ On the curious, though horrid, sutijecc of the gladiators, consult 
the two books of the Saturnalia cf Lipsius, who, as an anttquanau, is 
inclined to excuse the practice ol antiquity (torn. iii. p. 483—546.). 
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ding human blood*®; but this benevolent’ law 
expressed the wishes of the prince, without reform-, 
ing an inveterate abuse, which degraded a civilised 
nation below the condition of savage cannibals. 
Several hundred, perhaps several thousand, vic¬ 
tims, were annually slaughtered in the great 
cities of the empire; and the month of December, 
more peculiarly devoted to the combats of gla¬ 
diators, still exhibited to the eyes of the Roman 
people a grateful spectacle of blood and cruelty. 
Amidst the general joy of the victory of Pollentia, 
a Christian poet exhorted the emperor to extir¬ 
pate, by his authority, the horrid custom which 
bad so long resisted the voice of humanity and 
religion*^. The pathetic representations of Pru- 
dentius were less effectual than the generous 
boldness of Telemachus, an Asiatic monk, whose 
death was more useful to mankind than his life*®. 
The Romans were provoked by the interruption 
of their pleasures; and the rash monk, who had 
descended into the arena^ to sei)arate the gla¬ 
diators, was overwhelmed under a shower of 
stones. But the madness of the people soon 
subsided; they respected the memory of Tele- 


“ Cod. Tlieodos. 1. XV. tit. xii. leg. l. The Commentary of Grode- 
roy affords large materials (tom. v. p. 396.) for the history of 
'ladialors. 

” See the peroration of Prudentius (in Synmiach. 1. ii, 1121—^ 
1131.), who had doubtless read the eloquent invective of Lactantius 
Divin. Institut. l.vi. c.20.). The Christian apologists have not 
pared these bloody games, which were introduced in the religious 
estivals of Paganism. 

Theodoret, 1. v. c. 26. I wish to believe the story of St. Tele- 
nachus. Yet uochurch has been dedicated, no altar has been erected, 
o' the only monk who died a martyr in the cause of humanity. 
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macbus, who had deserved the honour# of mar- CHAP, 
tyrdom ; and they submitted, without a murmur, v 
to the laws of Honorius, ^which abolislted for 
ever the human sactihees of tlte amphitheatre. 

The citizens, who adhered to the manners of 
their ancestors, might perhaps insinuate, that 
the last remains of a martial spirit were preserved 
in this school of fortitude, which accustomed the 
Romans to the sight of blood, and to the con¬ 
tempt of death: a vain and cruel prejudice, so 
nobly confuted by the valour of ancient Greece, 
and of modern Europe 

The recent danger, to which the person of the Honoriut 
emperor had been exposed in the defenceless 
palace of Milan, urged him to seek a retreat 
some inaccessible fortress of Italy, where he might a. D.’ 404. 
securely remain, while the open country was 
covered by a deluge of Barbarians. On the coast 
of the Hadriatic, about ten or twelve miles from 
the most southern of the seven mouths of the Po, 
the Thessalians had founded the ancient colony 
of Ravenna*", which they afterwards resigned 


“ Crudele gludialoruni spcctaciiluni et inhiimanum nmnullis 
videri sold, cl Aau;/s«oan id sit, ul mine fit. CiceroTusculaii.il 17- 
He faiiilly censuns the abuse, and warmly defends the use, of tliesc 
sports; oculis nulla poterat esse f.artior contra dolorcui et mortem 
disciplina. Seneca (epist. vii.) shews the feelings of a man. 

Tilts arconnt of llavcniia u drawn from Straho (l.v p. .327-), 
Pliny (hi. 20.), Stephen of Byznutium (^uh voex p. 1)51. edit. 

Berkel.), Claadi.m (in vi Cons. Honor.-ip't, &c.), Sulonius Ajiolll. 
naris (I. r. c|)kt. .h 8.), Jornandu (de Heh. (/ct. c. t'y.), Procopim 
(de Bell. Gothic, l.i. c. ]. p. SOQ. edit. Lnnvre), and Cluverius (Ilal. 
Antiq. tom. i. p. 301—30;.). Yet I still svant a local antiquarian, 
and a good topographical map. 
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chap, to the narives of Uipbria, Augustas, who had 
, Qbsprved the opportunity of the place, prepared, at 
the distance of three-miles from the old town, a ca¬ 
pacious harbour, for the reception of two hundred 
and fifty ships of war. This nayal establishment, 
which included the arsenals and magazines, the 
barracks of the troops, and the houses of the arti¬ 
ficers, derived its origin and name from the perma¬ 
nent station of the Roman fleet; the intermediate 
space was soon filled with buildings and inhabitants, 
and the three extensive and populous quarters of 
Ravenna giadually contributed to form one of 
the moat important cities of Italy. The principal 
canal of Augustus poured a copious stream of the 
waters of the Po through the midst of the city, to 
the entrance of the harbour ; the sarne^ waters were 
introduced into the profound ditches that encom¬ 
passed the walls ; they were distributed, by a thou¬ 
sand subordinate canals, into every part of the city, 
which they divided into a variety of small islands; 
the communication was maintained only by the 
use of boats and bridges; and the houses of Ra¬ 
venna, whose appearance may be compared to that 
of Venice, were raised on the foundation of wooden 
piles. The adjacent country, to the distance ot 
many miles, was a deep and impassable morass ; 
and the artificial causeway, which connected 
Ravenna with the continent, might be easily 
guarded, or destroyed} on the approach of an 
hostile army. These morasses were interspersed, 
however, with vineyards ; and though the soil was 
exhausted by four or five crops, the town enjoyed 
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a supply of wine tban iof fresh CHAP, 

water^^^ The air, instead ^ receiving the^sicklv. , , 

and alehofifft ^‘pestilential, exhalations of low and 
marshy glands, was distinguished, like the neigh'^ 
bourhood of Alexandria, as uncommonly pure 
and salubrious; and this singular advantage was 
ascribed to the regular tides of the Hadriatic, 
which swept the canals, interrupted the unwhole¬ 
some stagnation of the waters, and floated, every 
day, the vessels of the adjacent country into the 
heart of Ravenna. The gradual retreat of the sea 
has left the modem city at the distance of four 
miles from the Hadriatic; and as early as the 
fifth or sixth century of the Christian aera, the port 
of Augustus was converted into pleasant orchards; 
and a lonely grove of pines covered the ground 
where the Roman fleet once rode at anchor®®. 

Even this alteration contributed to increase the 
natural strength of the place; and the shallow¬ 
ness of the water was a snflScient barrier against 
the large ships of the enemy. This advantageous 
situation was fortified by art and labour; and in 
the twentieth year of his age, the emperor of the 


Martial (Epigram iii. 56, 57.0 plays on the trick of the knave, 
who had ■told him wine instead of water; but he seriously declares, 
that a cistern at Ravetma is more valuable than a vineyard. Sidonius 
complains that the town is destitute of fountains and aqueducts; and' 
ranks the want of fresh water among the local cvT^, SUch%s the 
croaking of frogs, the stinging of gnats, &c. 

* The fable of Theodore and Honoria, which Dryden haa^oad- 
imrably transplanted from Boccaccio (Giomata iii. novell. viii.) was 
acted in the wood of CMasti, a corrupt word'from Gostis, .the naval' 
station, which, with the intermediateroad, or suburb, the Via Casans, 
constituted the t-riple city of Ravenna. 
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CHAP. 

XXX. 


The revo¬ 
lutions of 
Scythia, 
A,U. 400. 


We8t,-Anxioo8 only for bis pfersObal Safety, retired 
, to tbe perpetual confinement of the ■ n^lls and 
raforasses of Ravenna. The eJt&mpIe of Hoho- 
mns was imitated by his feeble sne^sort, the 
Gothic kings, - and afterwards the Eiarchs, who 
occupied the throne and palace of. the emperors ; 
and, till the middle of the eighth century, Ra¬ 
venna was considered as the seat *of government, 
and the capital of Italy®’. 

The fears of Honorius were not without foun¬ 
dation, nor were his precautions without effect. 
While Italy rejoiced in her deliverance from the 
Goths, a furious tempest was excited among the 
nations of Germany, who yielded to the irresist¬ 
ible' impulse that appears to have been gradually 
communicated from the eastern extremity of tbe 
continent of Asia. The Chinese annals, as they 
have been interpreted by the learned industry of 
the present age, may , be usefully applied to re¬ 
veal the secret and remote causes of the fall of 
the Roman empire. The extensive territory to the 
north of the great wall was possessed, after the 
flight of the fluns, -hy the victorious Srenpi; 
who were sometimes broken into independent 
tribes, and sometimes re-united under a supreme 
chief; till at length styling themselves Topa, or 
masters of the earth, they acquired a more solid 
coiA^ft^pj!i^ and a more formidable power. The 
compelled tbe pastoral nations of the 
eaS^rn tfesert to acknowledge the superiority of 

w .V-i- 

" F.ronl tjie year 404, the duties of the Theodosian Code become 
sedentary at Constaotiaople and Ravenna. See Godefroy’s Chrono- 
lOgy.of the Lawi, torn. i. p. cxhTtl- &c. 
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tbeif-ijii^a ;> they invaded China in a period of chap. 
wMkftiMs and imesriae discoid ; and these fortu- 
n*le Tartars, adopting the laws and manners of 
<fae vtoc^isbed people, founded an Imperial 
djraasty, whidi' reigned near one hundred and 
sixty years over the northern provinces of the 
monarchy. Some' generations before they as¬ 
cended the throne of China, one of the Topa 
princes bad enlisted in his cavalry a slave of the 
name of Moko, renowned for his valour j fetlt 
who was tempted, by the fear of punisbrnen^to 
desert his standard, and to range the desert at the 
head of an hundred followers. This gang of rob¬ 
bers and outlaws swelled into a camp, a tribe, a 
nnmerons people, distinguished by the appella¬ 
tion of Gtmgen ; and their hereditary chieftains, 
the posterity of Moko the slave, assumi^d their 
rank among the Scythian monarcha. The youth 
of Toulon, the greatest trf his descendants, was 
exercised by those misfortunes which are the 
school of heroes. He%)ravely struggled with ad¬ 
versity, broke the imperious yoke of the Topa, 
and became tlfe legislator of his nation, and the 
eonqberor of Tartary. His troops were distributed 
into regular bands of an hundred and of a thou¬ 
sand men; cowards were stoned to death; the 
most splendid honburs were proposed as the re-.' 
ward of valour; and Toulun, who bad knowledge, 
enough to despise the learning of China, adopted 
bnly such arts and institutiopi as were favourable 
to the military spirit of hia government. His 
tents, which he removed in the winter seas.qo to 
a more southern latitude, were patched, during 
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CHAP, the summer, on the fruitful ■ banks of the Sdinea. 

■v Y v ' . ' . < cj 

His conqtiesta stretched from Corea fai^; beyond 
the river Irtish. He vanquished, in the- country 
to the north of tire Caspian sea, the nation of the 
Hum; and the new title of Khan,, or Cagcm, eSc- 
pressed the fame and power which he derived from 
this memorable victory^. 

chain of events is interrupted, or ratlier 
northern is concealed, as it passes from the Volga to the 
A^D.'^. Vistula, through the dark interval which sepa¬ 
rates the extreme limits of the Chinese, and of 
the Roman, g^grapby. Yet the temper of the 
Barbarians, and the experience of successive emi¬ 
grations, sufficiently declare, that the Huns, who 
were oppressed by the arms of the Geougen, soon 
withdrew from the pr^enCe of an insulting victor. 
The countries towards the Euxine were already 
occupied by their kindred tribes ; and their hasty 
flight, which they soon converted into a bold 
attack, would more naturally be directed towards 
the rich and level plaiJib, through which the 
Vistula gently flows into the Baltic sea. The" 
North must again have been alaftned, and agi¬ 
tated, by the invasion of the Huns; and the 
nations who retreated before them must have 
jpressed with incumbent 'weight bn the confines 
of Germany*®, t The inhabitants of those regions, 

" tUrt. defwum, tom. i. p. 179 —iS9. 

toil), ii, p. 3^4—338- - . ' 

“ Iwcophis ■{de BeH; Vandal. 1. 1 . c,iiL p. 188.) has observed as 
^emigration ftyaci the. Paisa ^seotis to the north of Germany, which 
he asoriba td-fanumt;.' 3'ut his views of ancient history are strangely 
dark^ped! by ignorblt^ and error. 
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whi^ the &nci®t8 have assigned to the Suevi, the CHAP. 
Vnnd^a, and the Bargttndians, might embrace 
the reflation of abandoning to the fugitives of 
Sarmatia, their woods and morasses; or at least 
of discha^ng their supeifBuons numbers on the 
provinces of the Roman empire®. About four 
years after the victorious Tonlun had assumed the 
title of Khan of the Geougen, another Barbarian, 
the haughty Rhodogast, or Radagaisus®', marched 
from the northern extremities of Germany almost 
to the gates of Rome, and left the remains of his 
army to atchieve the destruction of the West. The 
Vandals, the Snevi, and the Bnrgtmdians, formed 
the strength of this mighty host; but the Alani, 
who had found an hospitable reception in their 
new seats, added their active cavalry to the heavy 
infantry of the Germans; and the Gothic adven¬ 
turers crowded so eagerly to the standard of Rada- 
gaisus, that, by some hitmans, he has been styled 
the Kong of the Goths* ** , Twelve thousand warriors, 
distinguished above the vulgar by their noble 
birth, or their valiant deeds, glittered in the van®; 
and the whole multitude, which was not less than 

* Zosiinus (1. r. j). 331.) uses ih« general description of, the na¬ 
tions beyond the Danube and thle Rhine. T^eir shnation, and 
consequently their. naiBeS, are manifestly shewn, even in the various 
epith^ which each ancient writer may have oisually added. 

The name of Rhadagast was that of a local deity of the Obo- 
ttites (in Mecklenburgb)i A hero might naturally assume the tp- 
pellation of his tutelar god ; hot it Is oat probable that^.the Barb». 
rians should worship an unsuccessful hero. See Mssoou, Hisl. of 
the d^rmans, viii. 14. 

** Olympiodorus (apud Photiuni, p. 180.) uses the Gfieek word, ^ 
Oirr); 4 «Tw j which does oot coiivey anyjtecise tdea. I&u^jpect that 
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c^. two bojj^red tll^NaMi 

iiiccfeaed, by tfee aa2^«AQ^<i|;froy^^ 
t(j!^ of staves, iQ tbi ■ wwmftfe • of 
tbousand |)€r8(M08» '.Tt»s fcjoa^aUfS em^ffttioiT 
iMbed froo), the of tbe^^tic, 

poQrfed forth the Vyrisfls of tfie Cimbri 
afld Tentpoes, to aasaalt Ronib-to4 Italy in the 
vigour of the republic. After the dqjartore of 
thwe Barbarians, their native country^ wbieb was 
m^ked by the vestiges of their greatness, long 
rWnparts, and gigantic moles®, remained, during 
aptae ^cs, a v«8t and-dreary solitude; till the 
human species was renewed by the powers of ge¬ 
neration, and the vacancy was filled by the influx 
of new inhabitants. The natiems who now usurp 
an extent of land, which they are unable to culti¬ 
vate, would Soon be assisted by tbe indostrious 
poverty of their neig4d»urs, if the government of 
Europe did not prottet |he Olamis of dominion 
and property. ' 

^dagai»us The correspoflodeuce of nations was, in that 

uivfidcs 

Italy, age, so imper&et and precarions, tbat tbe revo- 

A.D.406, jjjtJoQg of ibe Nchth might escape the knowledge 
uf the coart of Ravenna; tiU the dark cloud, 
wfiich &e;6paiV of the Baltic, 

bpnd , 1^5 upon the bs^ki, of the Upper 

D^’r^^lf^e ethperor of fl^S Wrat, if his mi- 
^niu^ments by th® of 

they «efi njijei^ vidi their ilntfatul compaiuo^i; 

theto4ght*’;»^W‘lb^<mateV4^ they woruM have beea. styld^mc 

c. sV. 
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%Dger, WHS satisBed with being chap. 
the aqd the spectator, ol' the war^®. The 

sftfiSy^oifv^nie was entnist^ to the counsels, and 
the 8woiy>’ of StiUcho; but such was the feeble 
ahd exhausted state of the empire, that it was 
impossible''to restore the fortifications of the 
Danube, or to prevent, by a vigorons effort, the 
invasion of the Germans’*. The hopes of the vi¬ 
gilant minister of Honorius were confined to the 
defpnce of Italy. He once more abandoned the 
provinces, recalled the troops, pressed the new 
levies; which were rigorously exacted, and pusil- 
lanimously eluded ; employed the most efficacious 
means to arrest, or allure, the deserters; and 
offered the gift of freedom, and of two pieces of 
gold, to all the slaves who would enlist’% By 
tliese efforts he painfully collected, from the sub¬ 
jects of a great empire, an army of thirty or forty 
thousand men, which, in the days of Scipio or 
Camillas, would have been instantly furnished by 


-— agendi 

Spectator vel causa fui, 

Claudun, vi Cons. Hon. 439. 

is the modest language of Honorius, in speaking of the Gothic war, 
which he had teen somewhat nearer. 

Zosimus (1. V. p. 331.) transports the war, and the victoiy of 
Stihcho, beyond the ]Qapube. A strange error, which is awkwardly 
and imperfectly cured. By reading for irfq» (Tillemoni, Hist, 
del £mp. tom. v. p. 807.). In good policy, we must use the service 
of Zosimus, witbont esteeming or trusting him. 

” Codex Theodoj. 1. vii. tit, xiii- l^. l6. The date of this law 
(A/D.406, May I8') satbfics me, as it had done Godrinpy (tom. ii. 
p. 337.), of the true year of the invasion of Radagaises. Tillemoni, 
Pagi, and Muratori, prefer the jireceding year i but Ihey .w bound, 
by certain obligations of civility and respect, to Si/Panlious-Of Nola. 
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€HAP. the free citizens of the territoi^bf Rona*^^ 

thirty legions of StiKcho Wtte reiiifor^^hy 'a 
iarge body of Barbarian auxiliaries; tfai^faitRfal 
Alani were personally attached to bis sfetyfce; ari3 
the troops of Hons and of Goths, who msdPcheS 
onder’ the banners of their native princes, Hnl- 
din and Sams, were animated by'interest and re¬ 
sentment to oppose the ambition of Radagaisos. 
The king of the confederate Germans passed, 
Tfl'ilhont resistance, the Alps, the Po, and the 
-Apennine; .leaving on one hand the inaccessible 
palace of Honorius, securely buried among the 
marshes of Ravenna;, and, on the other, the 
camp of Stilicho, who had fixed his head-quarters 
at Ticinum, or Pavia, but who seems to have 
avoided a decisive battle, till he had assembled 
Besieges his distant forces. Many cities of Italy were 
Florence, pjjj^ged, or destroyed; and the siege of Flo¬ 
rence by Radagaisos, is one of the earliest 
events in the history of that celebrated republic; 
whose firmness checked and delayed the nnskilfol 
fury of the Barbarians. The senate and people 
trembled at their approach within an hundred and 

Soon after Rom had beeiKtaken by the GJatils, the senate, on 
A sudden emc^fency; srqjed ten le^iona, 3,000 hof?e, and 42,000 
the city could not havit ^t forth nnder Augustus 
(Livy, Vtj. 86.)^ Thuideckration may pttjtt^'an antt(}ttaty, but it is 
clearly explaftied li^tJnteisquifu.. i 

” te^ained, sit least a»a philosopher^ the ori^n oT 

FlofonVe, wfcjchi.lnieni^ly de9C*rided, 'for the benefit of trade, from 
the rock of^’^wulit' to the banks of the Arno (Istofe Fiorentin. 
tOm. i. 1. ' Londfo, 1747.). The'triumvir* sent a cdony to 

Florence, whtcb, &nd« Tiberius (Tacij. Annal; i. 79.), deserved the 
fepuUtion and’ name Of -iflottrithtHg city. See Cluver. Ital. Anuq. 
toa;. i. p.’fitf?, &c. 
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e^fy miles of Rome; and amdonsljr compared CHAP, 
the ^ngcr which they had escaped, with the 
new perjla to which they were exposed. Alaric 
^as aXlAwtian and a soldier, the l^er of a dis- 
cSpHaed 'army ; who understood the laws of war, 
who re8ped:ed _ the sapctity of treaties, and who 
had familiarly chnversed with ]the snbjects of the 
empire in the same camps, and the same churches. 

The savage Radagaisus was a stranger to the man¬ 
ners, the religion, and even the language, of the 
civilized nations of the South. The fierceness of 
his temper was exasperated by cruel superstition ; 
and it was universally believed, that he had bound 
himself, by a solemn vow, to reduce the city into 
a heap of stones and ashes, and to sacrifice the 
most illustrious of the Roman senators, on the 
altars of those gods, who were appeased by hu¬ 
man blood. The public -danger, which should 
have reconciled all domestic animosities, dis¬ 
played the incurable madness of religious faction. 

The oppressed votaries of Jupiter and Mercury 
respected, in the implacable enemy of Rome, the 
character of a devout Pagan; loudly declared, 
that they were more apprehensive of the sacri¬ 
fices, than of the arms, of Radagaisus; and se¬ 
cretly rejoiced in the calamities of dhcir country, 
which condemned, the faith of their Christian 
adversaries^®. 

* Yet the Jupiter 

den, wa» very difierent from the Olympic or Capitoline Jove. The 
accoinmodating temper of Polytheiam might unite ibote various and 
remote deities;. but the genuine Romans abhorred the fiuaian sacri¬ 
fices of Gaul and Germany. 
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(^\P. Fiorence reduced to tfee last extremit/; 

and the fainting courage of the citizens was sup- 
iMeat^and po^ed onlj by the aatbority of St. Ambrose T who 
tion of his had coBunnincated, in a dreacn, the proi4isg of a 
Strcho, «P«edy deUwrioce'®. On a sudden, the) bebeldi 

A.D. 406 . from their waJk, the banners of Stilicho, who ad¬ 
vanced, with his unit^ force, to the relief of the 
feitbfol city ; and who soon marked that fatal spot 
for the grave of the barbarian host. The appa¬ 
rent contradictions of those writers who variously 
relate the defeat of Radagaisus, may be reconciled, 
without offering much violence to their respective 
testimonies. Orosius and Augustin, who were in¬ 
timately connected by friendship and religion, 
ascribe this miraculous victory to the providence 
of God, rather dian to the valour of man They 
strictly exclnde every idea of chance, or even of 
bloodshed; and positively affirm, that the Ro¬ 
mans, whose camp was the scene of plenty and idle¬ 
ness, enjoyed tbedistress of the Barbarians, slowly 
expiring on the sharp and barren ridge of the hills 
ofFaesnlae, which rise above the city of Florence. 
Thefr extravagant assertion, that not a single 
soldier of the Christian army was killed, or even 
Mfounded, may be^israiBsed with silent contempt; 

* Paulinus (tn Vit. Ajnb’ros. c. 60 .) relates this story, which he 
recelsed from the meuth of Pansophia herself, a religious matron of 
Florence. Yet the arcbhishap soon ceased to take an active part in 
the business-of the world, and nerer became a popular saint. 

^ Augustin de CivUat, Dei. r. *3. Orosius, 1. viL c. 37- p. 567 
*71. The two frteods Wrote in Africa, ten or twelve years after 
the victoiy; and their, authority is implieitly followed by Isidore of 
S»Ule (in Chron. p. 713. edit. Grot.). How many interesting facts 
M^fht Oro^ have Inserted in the vacant space which is devoted to 
pioui noQseitsc! 
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^ t&e re«t of the uarrative of Augustin and Oro- CHAP. 
stu8 iff coosisteat with the state of the war, and 
the character of Stilicho. Conscious that he com- 
taafided the la^ army of the republic, bis pru- 
-dtnce wc^ld not expose it, in the open held, to 
the headstrong fury of the Germans. The me¬ 
thod of surrou'hding the enemy with strong 
lines of circumvallation, which he had twice 
employed against the Gothic king, was repeated 
on a larger scale, and with more considerable 
effect. The examples of Csesar must have been 
familiar to the most illiterate of the Roman war¬ 
riors ; and the fortihcations of Dyrrachium, 
which connected twenty-four castles, by a perpe¬ 
tual ditch and rampart of fifteen miles, afforded 
the model of an intrenchment which might con¬ 
fine, and starve, the most numerous host of 
Barbarians^®. The Roman troopfe had less dege¬ 
nerated from the industry, than from the valour 
of their ancestors ; and if the servile and labo¬ 
rious work offended the pride of the soldiers, 
Tuscany could supply many thousand peasants, 
who would labour, though, perhaps, they would 
not fight, for the salvation of their native coun¬ 
try. The imprisoned multitude of horses and 


Franguntor montet, planuDoque per tir<}ua Caesar 
{Kicit opua: ^ndit f(a»as, turritaque (urnmis 
Disponit castella jugis, magnocjue receaiA 
Amplexiw fines j saltos nemorosaque tesqua 
Et silvas, -rastAque feras Indagine daudit. 

Vet tile simplicity of truth {Carsar, deBell. Civ. lii. 44.) is fur greater 
than the amplification* of Jjucan (Pbar*al. !• vi. 2^—63.)» 
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CHAP, men^ was gradnalljr destroyed by famine, fatl^j 
than by the sword; but the Romans were exposed 
dnring the progress of snch an extensive work, tc 
the frequent attacks of an impatient enemy. 
despair of the hungry Barbarians would ptecipitaft 
them against tbe fortifications ofStilicbb; thegene- 
ral might sometimes indulge theafdour of his bravt 
auxiliaries, who eagerly pressed to assault the camj: 
of tbe Germans ; and these various incidents migbi 
produce the sharp and bloody conflicts which dig¬ 
nify the narrative of Zosimus, and the Chronicles 
of Prosper and Marcellinus “ A seasonable sup¬ 
ply of ihen and provisions had been introduced into 
the walls of Florence, and the famished host of Ra- 
dagaisns was in its turn besieged. The proud mo¬ 
narch of so many warlike nations, after the loss.of 
his bravest warriors, was reduced to confide either 
in the faith of a tmpitulation, or in the clemency of 
Stilicho®*. But the death of the royal captive, 
who was ignominiously beheaded, disgraced the 
triumph of Rome and of Christianity; and the 
short delay of his execution was suflicient to 
brand the conqueror with the guilt of cool and 

* The rhetorical expresrions of Orodui, “ In arido et aSpen? 
'* montis jugo; “ in unum ac parrum vertioera,” are not very suitable 
to the encampment of a great army. But i^j^eaulae, only three miles 
from Florence, might afford space for thi he^-quarters of Radagaisus, 
and would be comprehended within the circuit of the Roman lines. 

“ See Zosimus, 1. v. p. 331. and the Chronicles of Prosper and 
Mhrcellirpis. , > 

*' Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. ISO.) uses an expression 
(^focnjTcofiffaTo,) which would denote a strict and friendly alliance, 
and render Stilicho still more criminal. The paulisper detentus, 
deinde interfectus, of Oroiiut, is sufficiently odious. 
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deliberate cruelty The furnished Germans, CHAR 
Who escaped the fury of the auxiliaries, were sold 
as slaves, at the contemptible price of as many 
single pieces of gold ; but the difference of food 
and cliiyate swept away great numbers of those 
unhappy strangers ; and it was observed, that the 
dnhurpan purchasers, instead of reaping the fruits 
of their labour, were soon obliged to provide the 
expence of their interment. Stilicho informed 
the emperor and the senate of his successand 
deserved, a second time, the glorious title of 
Deliverer of Italy®. 

The fame of the victory, and more especially The re- 
of the miracle, has encouraged a vain persuasion, 
that the whole army, pr rather nation, of Ger- 

vade Gaul, 

mans, who migrated from the shores of the Baltic, a.d. 406, 
miserably perished under the walls of Floreace. 

Such indeed was the fate of Radagaisus himself, 
of his brave and faithful companions, and of 
more than one-third of the various multitude of 
Sueves and Vandals, of Alani and Burgundians, 
who adhered to the standard of their general^. 

•The union of such an army might excite our sur- 

" Orosius, piously iDhumau, sacrifices the king and people, Agag 
and the Amalekites, without a symptom of compassion. The bloody 
actor is less detestable than the cool unfeeling historian. 

” And Clautlian’s muse, was she asleep? had she been ill paid? 

Methinks the seventh consulship of Honorius (A.D. 407.) would 
have furnished the subject of a noble poem. Before it was discovered 
that the state could no longer be saved, Stilicho (after Romulus, C«- 
millus, and Marius) might have been worthily surnamed the fourth 
founder of Rome. 

“ A luminous passage of Prosper’s Clironicle, “ In ti-rs }taries, per 
diverios prijicipesy divisus exercil'isi' . reduces tiie miracle of Florence, 
and connects the history pf Italy, Gaul, and Germany. 
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CHAP, prise, bat the causes of separation are uimuas 
forcible; the pride of birth, the insolence 'bJ 
valour, the jealousy of command, the impatience 
of subordination, and the obstinate confHpr"ot 
opinions, of interests, and of passions, among sa 
many kings and warriors, who were^nfaught to 
yield, or to obey. After the defeat of Rada^ 
gaisus, two parts of the German host, which must 
have exceeded the number of one hundred thou¬ 
sand men, still remained in arms, between tiie 
Apeiinine and the Alps, or between the Alps and 
the Danube. It is uncertain whether they at¬ 
tempted to revenge the death of their general; 
but their irregular fury was soon diverted by the 
prudence and firmness of Stilicho, who opposed 
their march, and facilitated their retreat; who 
cowsidered the safety of Romt* and Italy as the 
great object of his care, and who sacrificed, with 
too much indifference, the wealth and tranquillity 
of the distant provinces®*. The Barbarians ac¬ 
quired, from the junction of some Pannonian de¬ 
serters, the knoiVJedge of the country, and of the 
roads; and the invasion of Gaul, which Alaric had 
designed, was executed by the remains of the 
great army of Radagaisus®®. 


“ Orosiiis and Jerom positively charge him with instigating the 
invasion. " Excitatae a Stilichone gentes," &c. They must iriean 
indirectly. He saved Italy at the expence of GauL 

The count de Buat is satisfied, that the Germans Who in¬ 
vaded Gaul were the two-thirds that yet remained' of the army of 
Jtadagaisus. Sec the Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de I’Europe 
(tom. vii. p.87. 121. Paris, 1772.); an elaborate wwl;, which I had 
■ nca the advantage of perusing till the year 1777 . As early as 1771,1 
find the same idea expressed in aroiigh draught of the present History. 
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Yet if they expected to derive any assistance chap. 
from thft tribes of German^, who inhabited the 
banks of the Rhine, their hopes were disaji- 
poiiTted. The Alemanni preserved a state of in¬ 
active neutrality; and the Franks distinguished 
their zeal and courage in the defence of the em¬ 
pire. In the rapid progress down the Rhine, • 
which was the first act of the administration of 


Stilicho, he had applied himself, with peculiar 
attention, to secure the alliance of the warlikt 
Franks, and to remove the irreconcileable ene¬ 
mies of peace and of the republic. Marcomir, 
one of their kings, was publicly convicted, before 
the tribunal of the Roman magistrate, of violating 
the faith of treaties. He was sentenced to a 


mild, but distant, exile, in the province of Tus¬ 
cany ; and this degradation of the regal dignity 
w'as so far from exciting the resentment of his 
subjects, that they j)unished with death the tur¬ 
bulent Sunno, who attempted to revenge his 
brother; and maintained a dutiful allegiance to 
the princes, who were established on the throne 
by the choice of Stilicho®^. When the limits of 
Gaul and Germany were shaken by the northern 


I have since observed a similar intimation in Mascon (viii. I.'i ). 
Such agreement, without tnntual cotninunicatioii, may add Mitnc' 
weight to our common sentiment. 

—Proviiicia niissos 
Expellct citius fasces, quam Francia reges 
^uos dederis. 

Claudian (i Cons.-Stil. 1. i. 235, Jte.) is clear and satisf.ictory. These 
kings of Franec are unknown to Gregory of'Tours; but the author 
of the Gesta Francorum inertittriis hoth Sutino and Alarconiir, and 
names the latter as the father ol Pliafainoud (in totn. ii. |). 54.3.). He 
seems to write from good materials, vyhich he did not understand 
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^AP. emigration, the Fmsl^ ^enwotrtrawi the 

force of l^e yandals f «rlib, regardiesB <}f 
the lessons of adhrersi^y, had again separated their 
troops from the standard of their Barbarian 
alliesi They the penalty of their rashness; 
and twenty thousand Vandals, with their king 
Godigisdns, were slain in the held of battle,. 
The whole people must have been extirpated, if 
the squadrons of the Alani, advancing to their 
relief, had not trampled down the infantry of 
Franks; who, after an honourable resistance, 
were eompelled to relinquish the unequal con¬ 
test. The victorious confederates pursued their 
march, and on the last day of the year, in a season 
when the waters of die Rhine were ‘most pro¬ 
bably frozen, they entered, withouf opposition, 
the defenceless provinces of Gaul, This me¬ 
morable passage of the Snevi, the Vandals, the 
Alani, and the Burgundians, who never after¬ 
wards retreated, may he coosjdefed as the fall of 
the Roman empire in the countries beyond the 
Alps}. and the barriers, which had so long separa¬ 
ted the savage and the civilised flatious of the earth, 
r^ere fo^ that fatal haomcnt, with the 

ground®®. 


D^auon While t|^^ace of 
A.D.4or, the attathmeiitl'of die 
of the Aiemaohi, the 


secured t)y 
neutrality 


* See Zoiimm (h vi. p. ^3.), f 'Or«ia».(t sij. 
and the Chroniete*. - Gregory of Tours (1. a. li6^iM0)e 

second voJutiae of tha Historians of France) has jBVsetved a t^^hle 
fragment of Renatus Profuturus Erigeridns, whose three naiiieijde- 
oote a ChiifUao, a Rocoan subject, aod a &iBi4)arbanan. 
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scious of tlieir approaching calamities, enjoyed the 
state of quiet and prosperity, which had seldom 
blessed the frontiers of Gaul. Their flocks and 
herds were permitted to graze in the pastures of 
the Barbarians; their huntsmen penetrated, with¬ 
out fear or danger, into the darkest recesses of 
the Hercynian wood*®. The banks of the Rhine 
were crowned, like those of the Tyber, witli ele¬ 
gant houses, and well-cultivated farms; and if a 
poet descended the river, lie might express his 
doubt, on which side was situated the* territory of 
the Romans®". Tin's scene ot peace and plenty 
was suddenly changed into a desert; and the pro¬ 
spect of the smoking ruins could alone distinguish 
the solitude of nature from the desolation of man. 
The flourishing city ot Mentz was surprised and 
destroyed ; and many thousand Christians were 
inhumanly massacred in the church. Worms 
perished after a long and obstinate siege; 8tras- 
burgh. Spires, Rheims, Tournay, Arras, Amiens, 
experienced the cruel oppression of the German 
yoke; and the consuming flames of war spread 
from the banks of the Rhine over the greatest part 
of the seventeen provinces of Gaul. That rich 

" Claudian (i Cons. Stil. 1. i. 221, &c. 1. ii. 186.) de^crilies the 
peace and prosperity of the Gallic frontier. The AbW Dubois (Hisu 
Critique, See. tom. i. p. 174.) would read (a nameless rivulet of 
the Ardennes) instead of ASm ; and expatiate* on the danger of ihc 
Gallic Cattle grazing beyond the Foolish enough ! In poetical 

geography, the Elbe, and the Hercynian, signify any river, or any 
wood, ftt Germany. Claudian is not prepred for the strict exami- 
nation, of our antiquaries. 

-Gerainasque viator 

Gum rideat ripas, quae jit Komana requirat. 

VOL. V. Q 
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CHAP, and extensive country, as far as the ocean, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees, was delivered to the 
Barbarians, who drove before them, in a promis¬ 
cuous crowd, the bishop, the senator, and the 
virgin, laden with the spoils of their houses and 
altars^*. The ecclesiastics, to whom we are in¬ 
debted for this vague description of the public 
calamities, embraced the op))ortunity of exhort¬ 
ing the Christians to repent of tlie sins which had 
provoked the Divine Justice, and to renounce the 
perishable goods of a wretched and deceitful 
world. Bnt as the Pelagian controversywhich 
attempts to sound the abyss of grace and predesti¬ 
nation, soon iiecame the serious employment of 
the Latin clergy; the Providence which had 
decreed, or foreseen, or permitted, such a train 
of moral and natural evils, was rashly weighed in 
the imperfect and fallacious balance of reason. 
The crimes, and the misfortunes, of the suIFer- 
ing people, were presumptuously compared with 
those of their ancestors; and tliey arraigned the 
Divine Justice, which did not exempt from the 
common destruction the feeble, the guiltless, the 
infant portion of the human species. These idle 


Jerom, toin. i. p. Seo in the 1 st vol. of the Historians ul 
rraiiiT, p. 777 . T82. the proper extracts from the Carmen de Proii- 
(lentia Diviitfi, ami Salvian. The anonymous |>oel was himself a 
captrve, with his bishop and fellow-citizens. 

” The Pelagian doctrine, which was first agitated A. D. 405. was 
condemned, in the space of ten years, at Rome ami Carthage. M- 
Augustin longln and conquered ■ but the Greek church was favour¬ 
able to his adversaries; and (what is singular enough) the people did 
not take any part in a dispute winch they could not vmderstand. 
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disputants overlooked the invariable laws of na- CHAP, 
ture, which have connected peace with innocence, 
plenty with industry, and safety with valour. 

The timid and selBsh policy of the court of Ra¬ 
venna might recal the Palatine legions for the 
protection of Italy; the remains of the stationary 
troops might he unequal to the arduous task; 
and the Barbarian auxiliaries might prefer the 
unbounded licence of spoil to the benefits of a 
moderate and regular stipend. But the provinces 
of Gaul were filled with a numerous race of hardy 
and robust .youth, who, in the defence of their 
houses, their families, and their altars, if they had 
dared to die, would have deserved to vani^uish. 

The knowledge of native country would 

Yiave evraV)\cd t\\em to oppose continual and In¬ 
superable obstacles to the progress of an invader; 
and the deficiency of the Barbariaps, in arms as 
well as in discipline, removed the only pretence 
which excuses the submission of a populous conn- 
tvy to the inferior numbers of a veteran army. 

W'neTt France was invaded by Charles the Filth, 
he enquired of a pi’isoner, how many //r/y/.v Paris 
pnight be distant from the frontier; “ Perhaps 
“ izcelrc, but they will be days of battle'^':” such 
was the aallant answer which checked the ar- 

w 

rogance of that ambitious prince. The. subjects 
of Honorius, and those of Francis 1., were ani¬ 
mated by a verv dilFeient sjtirit; and in less 
than two vears, the divided troops of the savages 

See the .Mciiiolrcs (!e GiiillaiHiic du flctlj), !. \i- In French, the 
original reproof is lc‘is obvious, and more |Kfiiitcd,from thedouble sense 
of the word joumtey which alike dignities, a day’s travel, or a battle. 
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CHAP, of the Baltic, whose numbers, were they fairly 
stated, would appear contemptible, advanced, with¬ 
out a combat, to the foot of the Pyrenaean moun¬ 
tains. 

Revolt of In the early part of the reign of Honorius, the 
irmy, vigilance of Stilicho had successfully guarded the 
A.D. 407 . igland of Britain from her incessant ene¬ 


mies of the ocean, the mountains, and the Irish 
coast‘d. But those restless Barbarians could not 


neglect the fair opportunity of the Gothic vvar, 
when the walls and stations of the province were 
stripped of the Roman troops. If any of the le¬ 
gionaries were y»ermitted to return from the Ita¬ 
lian expedition, their faithful report of the court 
and character of Honorius must have tended to 


dissolve the bonds of allegiance, and to exasperate 
the seditious temper of the British army. The 
spirit of revol^ which had formerly disturbed the 
age of Gallienus, was revived by the capricious 
violence of the soldiers ; and the unfortunate, 
perhaps the ambitious, candidates, who were the 
objects of their choice, were the instruments, and 
at length the victims, of their passion®^. Marcus 


** Claudian (,1 Cons. Stil. 1. ii. 250 ). It is supposed, that the 
Scots of Ireland invaded, by sea, the whole western coast ofBritain : 
and some slight credit may be given even to Nennius and the Irish 
traditions (Carte’s Hist, of England, vol. i. p. Whitaker’s 

Genuine History of the Britons, p. igc). The sixty-six lives of Si 
Patrick, which were extant in the ninth century, must have con¬ 
tained as many thousand lies; yet we may hcheve, that, in one of 
these Irish inroads, the future apostle was led away captive (Usher, 
Antlquit, Eccics. Briunn. p. 431. and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom. xvi. p. 456. 782, Sic.). 

“ The British usurpers are taken from Zosimus (I. vi. p. 071 — 
375.), Orosius (I. vii. c. -10. p. 576, 577.), Olyropiodoriis tapud 
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was the first whom they placed on the throne, as CHAP, 
the lawful emperor of Britain and of the West., 

They violated, by the hasty murder of Marcus, 
the oath of fidelity which they had imposed on 
themselves ; and their disapprobation of his man¬ 
ners may seem to inscribe an honourable epitaph 
on his tomb. Gratian was the next whom they 
adorned with the diadem and the purple; and, at 
the end of four months, Gratian experienced the 
fate of his predecessor. The memory of the. 
great Constantine, whom the British legions had 
given to the church and to the empire, suggested 
the singular motive of their third choice. They Constan- 
diseovered in the ranks a private soldier of the 

^ knowlctlg- 

name of Constantine, and their impetuous levity eJ m Bn- 
had already seated him on the throne, before 
they perceived his incapacity to sustain the weight 
of that glorious appellation^. Yet the authority 
of Constantine was less precarious, and his go¬ 
vernment was more successful, than the transient 
reigns of Marcus and of Gratian. The danger 
of leaving his inactive troops in those camps, 
which had been twice polluted with blood and 
sedition, urged him to attempt the reduction of 
the WesteiTi provinces. He landed at Boulogne 
with an inconsiderable force; and after he had re¬ 
posed himself some days, he summoned the cities 


Photium, p, 180, 181.), the ecclesiastical historians, and the Chro¬ 
nicles. The Latins arc ignorant of Marcus. 

Cum in Constantino incoinluntiam . . . execrarentur (Sidonius 
Apollinaris, I. v. epist. Q. p. 130. edit, sccund. Sirmond.), Yet Sido- 
nius might be tempted, by so fair a pun, to stigmatise a prince, who 
had disgraced his grandfather. 
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CHAP, of Gaul, which had escaped the yoke of the Bar- 

XXX * * , 

, barians, to acknowledge their lawful sovereign. 

They obeyed the summons without reluctance. 
The neglect of the court of Ravenna bad absolv¬ 
ed a deserted people from the duty of allegiance; 
their actual distress encouraged them to accept 
any circumstances of change, without apprehen¬ 
sion, and, perhaps, with some degree of hope; 
and they might flatter themselves, that the troops, 
the authority, and even the name of a Roman 
emperor, who fixed his residence in Gaul, would 
protect the unhappy country from the rage of the 
Barbarians. The first successes of Constantine 
against the detached parties of the Germans, 
were magnified by the voice of adulation into 
splendid and decisive victories; which the re¬ 
union and insolence of the enemy soon reduced 
to their just value. His uegociations procured a 
short and precarious truce; and if some tribes of 
the Barbarians were engaged, by the liberality of 
his gifts and promises, to undertake the defence 
of the Rhine, these expensive and uncertain trea¬ 
ties, instead of restoring the pristine vigour of the 
Gallic frontier, served only to disgrace the ma¬ 
jesty of the prince, and to exhaust what yet re¬ 
mained of the treasures of the republic. Elated 
however with this imaginary triumph, the vain 
deliverer of Gaul advanced into the provinces of 
the South, to encounter a more pressing and per¬ 
sonal danger. Sams the Goth was ordered to 
lay the head of the rebel at the feet of the em¬ 
peror rionorius; and the forces of Britain and 
Italy were unworthily consumed in this domestic 
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qxiar'rel. After the loss of his two bravest generals, CHAP. 
Justinian and Nevigastes, the former of whom was 
slain in the field of battle, the latter in a peaceful 
but treacherous interview, Constantine fortified 
himself within the walls of Vienna. The place was 
ineffectually attacked seven days ; and the Imperial 
army supported, in a precipitate retreat, the igno¬ 
miny of purchasing a secure passage from the free¬ 
booters and outlaws of the Alps''’. Those moun¬ 
tains now separated the dominions of two rival ino- 
Tiarclis: and the fortifications of the double frontier 
were guarded by the troop.s of the empire, whose 
arms would have been more usefully employed to 
maintain the Roman limits against the Barbarians 
of Germany and Scythia. 

On the side of the Pyrenees, the ambition of 
Constantine might be justified by the proximity a.d’kik. 
of danger; but his throne was soon established by 
the conquest, or rather submission, of Spain; 
which yielded to the influence of regular and ha¬ 
bitual subordination, and received the laws and 
magistrates of the Gallic praefecturc. The only 
opposition which was made to the authority of 
Constantine proceeded not so much from the 
powers of government, or the spirit of the people, 
as from the private zeal and interest of the family 
of Theodosios. Poor brothers^ had obtained 

Bagaudd is the name which Zosimns applies to them ; perhaps 
they deserved a less odious character (see Dubos, Hist. Critique, 
tom. i. p. 2U3. and this History, vol. li. p. 121.). We shall hear of 
them again. 

“ Verinianus, Didymus, Theodosius, and Lagodius, who, in mo¬ 
dern courts, would be styled princes of the blood, were not disliii- 
gtiished by any rank or privileges above the rest of their (ellow-siibjccis. 
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CHAP, by the favour of their kinsman, the deceased em- 
' peror, an honourable rank, and ample possessions, 

in theii native country: and the grateful youths 
resolved to risk those advantages in the service of 
his son. After an unsuccessful effort to maintain 
their ground at the head of the stationary troops 
of Lusitania, they retired to their estates; where 
they armed and levied, at their own cxpence, a 
considerable body of slaves and dependents, and 
boldly marched to occupy the strong posts of the 
Pyrenaean mountains. This domestic insurrec¬ 
tion alarmed and perplexed the sovereign of Gaul 
and Britain ; and he was compelled to negociate 
with some troops of Barbarian auxiliaries, for the 
service of the Spanish war. They were distin¬ 
guished by the title of Honorians'^^ •, a name 
which might have reminded them of their fidelity 
to their lawful sovereign ; and if it should can¬ 
didly be allowed that the Scots were influenced 
by any partial affection tor a British prince, the 
Moors and the Marcomamii could be tempted 
only by the profuse liberality of the usurper, who 
distributed among the Barbarians the military, 
and even the civil, honours of Spain. The nine 
bands of Hoiiarians, which may be easily traced 
on the establishment of the Western empire, 
could not exceed the number of five thousand 
men ; yet this inconsiderable force was sufficient 


* Tliese Honoiiani, or Hononact, consisted of two bands of Scots, 
or Attjcoit., two of Moors, two of Maiconianni, tlie Viclores, the 
Ascarii, and the Gallicani (Notitla Imperii, sect, xxxviii. edit Lab.), 
'l licy were part of the sixty-five Juiilia Palaltna, and ate properly 
slvlcd, tr Tj Tci^n,-, by Zooimus (,1. vi. Sy-l.). 
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to terminate a war, which had threatened the CHAP, 
power and safety of Constantine. The rustic army 
of the Theodosian family was snrroniuled and de¬ 
stroyed in the Pyrenees : t\\ o of the brothers had 
the good fortune to escape by sea to Italy, or the 
East; the other two, after an interval of suspence, 
were executed at Arles ; and if Honorius could 
retliain insensible of the public-disgrace, he might 
perhaps be affected by the personal misfortunes of 
l)is generous kinsmen. Such were the feeble arms 
which decided the possession of the Western pro¬ 
vinces ol Euroj)e, from the wall of Antoninus to 
the columns of Hercules. The events of peace 
and war have undoubtedly been diminished by the 
nari ow and imperfect view of the historians of the 
times, who were etjually ignorant of the causes, and 
of the effects, of the most important revolutions. 

Hut the total decay of the national strength had 
annihilated even the last resource of a despotic go¬ 
vernment ; and the revenue of exhausted provinces 
could no longer purchase the military service of a 
discontented and pusillanimous people. 

The, poet, whose flattery has asci-ibcd to the Nrgoci.,- 
lloman eagle the victories of Pollcntia and Vc-‘I'l" . 

rona, pursues the hasty retreat of Alaric, from saiicho. 
the confines of Italy, with a horrid train of ima- jor—los, 
ginary spectres, such as might hover over an 
armv of Harbarians, which was almost ext( rmi- 
nated by war, famine, and disease'"". In the 


-( onfilalur ec.ntein 

Pallor, et atra fames; < t saycia lividus ora 
I.iicUis, ct infcriii igmme iiiorbi. 

('laudiaTi in vi (Ions. lion, .3-1, 
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CHAP, course of this unfortunate expedition, the king of 
, the Gotlis must indeed have sustained a consider¬ 
able loss; and his harassed forces required an in¬ 
terval of repose to recruit their numbers, and 
revive their confidence. Adversity had exercised, 
and displayed, the genius of Alaric; and the fame 
of his valour invited to the Gothic standard the 
bravest of the Barbarian warriors ; who, from the 
Euxine to the Rhine, were agitated by the desire 
of ra})ine and corujnest. He had deserved the 
esteem, and he soon accepted the friendship, of 
Stilicho himself. Renouncing the service of the 
emperor of the East, Alaric concluded, with the 
court of Rtivenna, a treaty of peace and alliance, 
by which he was declared master-general of the 
Roman armies throughout the pra^fecture of Illy- 
ricum; as it was claimed, according to the true 
and ancient limits, hy the minister of Honorins'"h 
The execution of the amhitious design, which 
was either stipulated, or implied, iirthe articles of 
the treaty, appears to have been suspended by 
the formidable irruption of Radagaisus; and the 
neutrality of the Gothic king may perhaps be 
compared to the indifference of Caesar, who, in 
the conspiracy ofCataline, refused either to assist, 
or to oppose, the enemy of the republic. After 
the defeat of the Vandals, Stilicho resumed his 
pretensions to the provinces of the East; appointed 
civil magistrates for the administration of justice, 

"" These dark transactions are investigafed by the count de Boat 
(Hist, dcs Peuples de I’Enropc, tom. vii. c. iii—viii. p. 69—206.), 
whose laborious accuracy may sometimes fatigue a superficial 
reader. 
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and of the finances; and declared his impatience CHAP, 
to lead, to the gates of Constantinople, the iinitt'd 
armies of the Romans and of the (ioths. The 
prudence, however, of Stilicho, his aversion to civil 
war, and his perfect knowledge of the weakness 
of the state, may countenance the suspicion, that 
domestic peace, rather than foreign conquest, 
was the object of his policy; and, that his prin¬ 
cipal care was to employ the forces of Alaric at 
a distance from Italy. This design could not long 
esca[)e the penetration of the Gothic king, who 
continued to hold a doubtful, and perhaps a 
treacherous, corres])ondence with-the rival courts; 
who protracted, like a dissatisfied mercenary, his 
languid operations in Thessaly and Epirus, and 
who soon returned to claim the extravagant re¬ 
ward of his ineffectual services. From his camp 
near ^mona''’ j on the confines of Italy, he trans¬ 
mitted to the emperor of the West, a long ac¬ 
count of promises, of expences, and of demands; 
called for immediate satisfaction, and clearly 
intimated the consequences of a refusal. Yet 
if his conduct was hostile^* his langnago was 
decent and dutiful. He humbly professed him¬ 
self the friend of Stilicho, and the soldier of 
Honorius; offered his person and his troops to 
march, without delay, against the usurper of 


See Zosimus, 1. v. p. 334, 33.')-. He interrupts his scanty nar¬ 
rative, to relate the fable of 7E:no la, and of tlie ship Ariro; which was 
drawn overland from that place to the Hadnatic. Snzomen (1. vni. 
c. 25. 1. ix. c 4.) and Socrates (I, vii. c. 10.) cast a pale and doubtful 
light; andOrosius (1. vii. c. 38. p. 571.) is abominably partial. 
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CHAP Gaul; and solicited, as a permanent retreat for 
the Gothic nation, the possession of some vacant 
province of the Western empire. 

Debates of Tile political and secret transactions of two 
senate, statesmen, who laboured to deceive each other 
A.D. 408. ^vorld, must for ever have been concealed 

in the impenetrable darkness of the cabinet, if the 
debates of a popular assembly had not thrown 
some rays of light on the correspondence ol 
Alarie and Stilicho. The necessity of finding 
some artificial support for a government, which, 
from a principle, not of moderation, hut of weak¬ 
ness, was reduced to negociate with its own sub¬ 
jects, had insensibly revived the authority of the 
Roman senate: and the minister of Honorius re- 
spectlully consulted the legislative council of the 
republic. Stilicho assembled the senate in the 
palace of the Caesars; represented, in a studied 
oration, the actual state of afi'airs; proposed the 
demands of the Gothic king, and submitted to 
their consideration the choice of peace or war. The 
senators, as if they had been suddenly awakened 
from a dream of liour hundred years, appeared 
on this important occasion to be inspired by the 
courage, rather than by the wisdom, of their 
predecessors. They loudly declared, in regular 
speeches, or in tumultuary acclamations, that it 
was unworthy of the majesty of Rome to purchase 
a precarious and disgraceful truce from a Bar¬ 
barian king; and that, in the judgment of a 
magnanimous people, the chance of ruin was 
always preferable to the certainty of dishonour. 
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The • minister, whose pacific intentions were chap. 
seconded only by the voices of a few servile and ^ 
venal followers, attempted to allay the general 
ferment, by an apology for his own conduct, and 
even for the demands of the Gothic prince. 

“ The payment of a subsidy, which had excited 
“ the indignation of the Romans, ought not 
“ (such was the langnagc of Stilichc^ to be con- 
“ sidered in the odious light, either of a tribute, 

“ or of a ransom, extorted by the menaces of a 
“ Barbarian caiemy. Alaric had faithfully asserted 
“ the just pretensions of the republic to the pro- 
“ vinccs which were usurped by the Greeks of 
“ Constantinople: he modestly required the fair 
“ and stipulated reconipence of his services; and 
if he had desisted from the prosecution of his 
“ enterprise, he had obeyed, in his retreat, the 
“ peremptory, though private, letters of the em- 
“ p(,‘ror himself. These contradictorv orders (he 
“ Avould not dissemble the errors of his own fa- 
“ milv) had been procured by the intercession of 
“ Serena. The tender piety ol his wife had been 
“ too deeply ;iffeeted by the discord of the royal 
“ brothers, the sons of her adopted father; and 
“ the sentiments of natun; had too easily prevailed 
“ over the stern dictates of the public welfare.” 

These ostensible reasons, which faintly disguise 
the obscure intrigues of the palace of Ravenna, 
were supported by the authority ol Stilieho; and 
obtained, after a warm debate, tlic reluctant 
approbation of the senate.^ The tumult of virtue 
and freedom subsided ; and the sum of four thou¬ 
sand pounds of gold was granted, under the name 
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CHAP, of a subsidy, to secure the peace of Italy, and to 
*■ conciliate the friendship of the king of the Goths. 

Lampadius alone, one of the most illustrious 
members of the assembly, still persisted in his 
dissent; exclaimed with a loud voice, “ lliis i.s 
“ not a treaty of peace, but of servitude'"’and 
escaped the danger of such bold opposition by im¬ 
mediately retiring to the sanctuary of a Christian 
church. 

Intngues But the reign of Stilicho drew towards its end; 
palace, and the proud minister might perceive the syinp- 
Ma^. toms of his approaching disgrace. The generous 
boldness of Lampadius had been applauded; and 
the senate, so patiently resigned to a long servi¬ 
tude, rejected with disdain the offer of invidious 
and imaginary freedom. The troops, who still 
assumed the name and prerogatives of the Roman 
legions, were exasperated by the partial affection 
of Stilicho for the Barbarians; and the people 
imputed to the mischievous policy of the minister 
the public misfortunes, which were the natural 
consequence of their own degeneracy. Yet 
Stilicho might have continued to brave the cla¬ 
mours of the people, and even of the soldiers, 
if he could have maintained his dominion over 
the feeble mind of his pupil. But the respectful 
attachment of Honorius was converted into fear, 
suspicion, and hatred. The crafty Olympius’"*, 


Zosiiuus, 1. V. p. 338, S39. He repeals tlie words of Lampadius, 
as they were spoke in Latin, “ Non est iuta pax, sed pactio servitutis,” 
and then translates them into Greek for the benefit of his readers. 

He came from the coast of the Euxine, anti exercised a splendid 
office, XuuTTfoif 5i rpiTiinf !> Toif /9*(r;Xiioif c< 5 i 8 /iinit. His actions justify 
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who ooncealed his vices under the mask of Chris- CHAP, 
dan piety, had secretly undermined the benefactor, 
by whose favour he was pronjoted to the ho¬ 
nourable offices of the Imperial palace. Olympius 
revealed to the unsuspecting emperor, who had 
attained the tw'enty-fifth year of his age, that he 
was without weight, or authority, in his own 
government; and artfully alarmed his timid and 
indolent disposition by a lively picture of the de¬ 
signs of Stilieho, who already meditated the death 
of his sovereign, with the ambitious hope of 
placing the diadem on the head of his son Euchc- 
rius. The ein^eror was instigated, by his new 
favourite, to assume the tone of independent dig¬ 
nity ; and the minister was astonished to find, that 
secret resolutions were formed in the court and 
council, which were 3’epugnant to his interest, or to 
his intentions. Instead of residing in the ]ialacc 
of Rome, rionorius declared, that it was his plea¬ 
sure to leturn to the secure fortress of Ravenna. 

On the first intelligence of the death of his brother 
Arcadius, he prepared to visit Constantinople, 
and to regulate, with the authority of a guar¬ 
dian, the provinces ol the infant Theodosius‘"A 

Ills cluracler, «liich ZobiiiiUh H. \ p. aid ) ijx[)n3C!. wilh viable 
satisfjctinn. Aiipiigtin revered the iiu ty of l.)lyiiipins, rvlioni lie^^iylcs 
a true son ol the church (Baroiiius, Aiinal. Ecclcs. A 1) -Ida. A" lit, 

&:c. Tilleiiioiit, Meiri. Kcclcs. tciii. xiii. (i. 407, ths ;. But these 
(•raises, winch the African s.iiiu mi nuworltiily hcblous, iniftht pro¬ 
ceed, as well from ignorance, as ii'Oin aduiaiicin 

Zosiinns, I. V p. SJd, 33*'. Sozomcii, 1. ix. c. 4. Slilicho 
olTered to undertake the journey to (/nnsiantinoplc, that he might 
ditcrl rionorius from the vain ailcnipt. The Kastern empire would 
not hare obeyed, and could not have been compiercd. 
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The representation of the dif^culty and expeiice of 
such a distant expedition, checked tins strange and 
sudden sally of active diligence ; but the dangerous 
project of shewing the emperor to the camp of 
Pavia, which was composed of the Roman troops, 
the enemies ofStilicho, and his Barbarian auxilia¬ 
ries, remained fixed and unalterable. The minister 
was pressed, by the advice of his confident Justi¬ 
nian, a Roman advocate, of a lively and penetrat¬ 
ing genius, to oppose a journey so prejudicial to 
his reputation and safety. His strennons, but in¬ 
effectual, eflForts confirmed the triumph of Olym- 
pius; and the prudent lawyer withdrew himself 
from the impending ruin of his patron. 

In the passage of the emperor through Bologna, 

and death • i- i i • i i * i 

oiSiilicho, d mutiny ot the guards was excited and appeased 
Au^'” 3 secret policy of Stilieho; who announced 

his instructions to decimate the guilty, and ascribed 
to his own intercession the merit of their pardon. 
After this tumult, Honorius enibraeed, for the 
last time, the minister whom he now considered 
as a tyrant, and proceeded on his way to the 
camp of Pavia; where he was received by the 
loyal acclamations of the troops who were as¬ 
sembled for the service of the Gallic war. On 
the morning of the fourth day, he pronounced, 
as he had been taught, a military oration in the 
presence of the soldiers, whom the charitable 
visits, and artful discourses, of Olympius had pre¬ 
pared to execute a dark and bloody conspiracy. 
At the first signal, they massacred the friends of 
Stilicho, the most illustrious officers of the cm- 


Dlsgrace 
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pire;-two Praetorian praefects, of Gaul, and of chap. 
Italy; two niasters-general, of the cavalry, and 
infantry ; the master of the olFiecs ; tlie fiuiFstor, 
the treasurer, and the count of the domestics. 

Many lives were lost; many houses were plun¬ 
dered ; .the furious sedition coiitinned to rage 
till the close ot the evening ; and the trembling 
emperor, who was seen in the streets of Pavia, 
without his robes or dia<lem, yielded to th<‘ 
persuasions of his faxonrite; condemned l!ie 
memory ot the slain ; and solemidy approvetl 
the innocence and fidelity of their assassins. 

The intelligence of the massacre of Pavia filled 
the mind of Stilieho with just and gloomy ay)- 
prehensions ; and he instantly summoned, in the 
camp of Bologna, a council ol the confederate 
leaders, who were attached to his service, and 
would he involved in hi.'i ruin. The impetuous 
voice of the assembly called aloud for arms, 
and for revenge; to ntarch, withouf a moment’s 
delay, under the banners oi a hero, whom tliey 
had so often followed to victory ; to surprise, to 
oppress, to extirpate the guilty Olympins, and 
his degenerate Romans ; and perhaps to fix the 
diadem on the head of their injured general. 

Instead of executing a resolution, which might 
have been justified by success, Stilieho hesitated 
till he xvas irrecoverably lost. lie was still igno¬ 
rant of the fate of the emperor ; he distrusted 
the fidelity of his own party ;,and he viewed with 
horror the; fatal consctpiencds of arming a crowd 
of licentious Barbarians, against the soldiers and 
people of Italy. The cgfifederates, impatient of 
VOL. V. R 
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( MAI’, his timorous and doubtful delay, hastily retired, 
1^, with fear and indignation. At the hour ol 
midnight, Sarus, a Gothic warrior, renowned 
among the Barbarians themselves for his strength 
and valour, suddenly invaded the eanip of 
his benefactor, plundered the baggage, cut 
in pieces the faithful Huns, who guarded his 
person, and penetrated to the tent, where the 
minister, pensive and sleepless, meditated on 
the dangers of his situation. .Stilicho escaped 
with difficulty from the sword of the Goths; 
and, after issuing a last and generous admoni¬ 
tion to the cities of Italy, to shut their gates 
against the Barbarians, his confidence, or his 
despair, urged him to throw himself into Ra¬ 
venna, which was already in the absolute pos¬ 
session of ids enemies. Olympins, who had 
assumed the dominion of Honorins, was speedilv 
informed, that his rival bad embraced, as a sup¬ 
pliant, the altar of the ('bristian church. Tie 
base aud cruel disposition of the hypocrite was 
incapable of pity or remorse; but he })iously 
affected to elude, rather than to violate, tlu' pri¬ 
vilege of the sanctuary, (iount Heraclian, with 
a troop ol soldiers, appeared, at the dawn of day, 
before the gates of the church of Ravenna. The 
bishop was satisfied by a solemn oath, that the 
Imperial mandate only directed them to sccuk 
the person of Stilicho; but, as soon as the un¬ 
fortunate minister had been tempted beyond the 
holy threshold, be pVoduced the warrant for his 
instant execution. Stilicho supported, with calm 
resignation, the injari(iAs names of traitor aud 
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parricille : repressed the miseusonaide zeal of his CHAP, 
followers, who were re;uly to attempt an iuelfeetual,/ 
rescue; and, with a firmness not unworthy of the 
last of the Roman generals, suhmitted his neck to 
the sword of Heraclian^'". 

The 'crvile crowd of the palacs', wlu) had so H>s me- 
long adored the fortune ot Stiiieho, afJeeied to in-secuItV.'^ 
suit his fall; and the most distant connection with 
the master-general of the West, wliich had so lately 
been a title to wealth and lumonrs, wa.s studiously 
denied, and rigorously jmnished. Mis tamily, 
united by a triple alliance with the family of 
Theodosius, might envy the condition oi the mean¬ 
est peasant. The flight of his son Eucheriiis was 
intercepted ; and the death of that innocent youth 
soon followed the divorce of Tliermantia, who filled 
the place of her sister Maria ; and who, like Maria, 
had remained a virgin in the Imperial bed"’". 

The friends of Stilicho, who had escaped the mas¬ 
sacre of Pavia, wcae persecuted by the iinplaeahle 
revenge of Olympiiis ; and the most e.\i(ni.site 
cruelty ivas employed to e.xtort the conles.sion 
of a treasonable and sacrilegious conspiiacy. 

They died in silence; their firmness justified the 

Zosimui (1. V. p. J3() — 34,5.) hus copiously, tlioiigh not cicarlj, 
related the disgrace and death of Stilicho. Olyinpiodonis (ajiud l^lmt. 

!'• 177.), Orusius (I. vii. c. Sd. p. 571, 573.), Soznnien vl. ix. e.4.), 
and Philoslorgiiis (i. xi. c. 3. I. xii. c. 3), afford siipplcinental 
llllllS. 

Zosimus, 1. V. p. ;i33. The marriage ot a Christian with two 
sisters, scandalises Tillenioiit (Hist, des t^jncrcurs, tom. \. p. 557-) i 
who expects, in vain, that pope Innocent J. should have done some- 
thing in the way, either of censure, or ol dispensalion. 
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CHAP, choice**^, atui perhaps absolved tl»e innocence ot 
their ])atron ; and the despotic power, which could 
take his life without a trial, and stimnatize his me¬ 
mory without a proof, has no jurisdiction over the 
impartial suflfage of posterity The services ot 
Stilicho are great and manifest; his crimes, as 
they are vaguely stated in the language ot flattery 
and hatred, are obscure, at least, and improltable. 
About four months after his death, an edict was 
published, in the name of Ilonorius, to restore the 
free communication of the two empires, which 
had been so long interrupted by the public aic~ 
The minister, whose fame and fortune 
depended on the jtrosperity of the state, was 
accused of betraying Italy to the Barbarians; 
whom he repeatedly vanquished at Pollentia, 
at Verona, and before the walls of Florence. 
His pretend( 1 design of placing the diadem 
on the head of his son Euchcrius, could not 
have been conducted without preparations or 
accomplices; and the ambitions hither would 
not surely have left the future emperor, till 

Two of his friends are honourably mentioned (Zosimus, 1 v. 
p. 346.) : Peter, chief of the school of notaries, and the great cham¬ 
berlain Deulerlus. Stilicho had secured the bed-chamber j and it is 
surprising, that, under a feeble prince, the bed-chamber was not able 
to secure him. 

Orosiiis (1. vii, c. 3S, p. 371, 372.) seems to copy the false ami 
furious manilcstos, which were dispersed tliroug'.i the |irovinccs by 
the new administration. 

See the Tlieonosian code, l.vii. tit. xvi, leg. 1. 1. ix. tit.xlii. 
leg. 22. Stilicho is brand^ with the name of preedo ]>uUtais, vi\m 
employed his wealth, ad omnetn diiandam, inquietandamque Bar- 
hariem. 
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the twentieth year of his age, in the huml)Ie chap. 
station of tribune of the notaries. Even the XXX 
religion of Stilicho was arraigned by the ina- ' 

lice of his rival. The seasonable, and almost 

iniracnloiis, deliverance was devoutly celebrated 
by the applause of the clergy ; who asserted, that 
the restoration “i idols, and the persecution of the 
church, w'ould le.vc been the first measure of the 
reign of Eueberius. The son of Stilicho, how¬ 
ever, was educated in the bosom of Christianity, 
which his lather had uniformly professed, and 
zealously snjiported Serena had borrowed her 
magnificent neckiaet' from the statue of Vesta; 
and the Pagans execrated the memory of the sa- 
crih'gious ministe; by whose order the fSybilline 
books, the oraei ■' of Home, had been com¬ 
mitted to the flame" ". The pride and jiower of 
Stilicho constituted his real guilt. An honour¬ 
able relnetance to shed the blood of his country¬ 
men, appears to have contributed to the success 
of his muvorthy rival ; and it is the last humilia¬ 
tion of the character of Ilonorius, that posterity 
has not <-onileseendcd to reproach him with his 

"" Au^n^tui hiiii-.i.il .alisticd wltli tlic i.'fTLTtuaI t'lws, which 
Slilicho hall enacted aeaiiot iicrclics and idolaters.; and uhich arc 
still cxt.iiit 111 the Code. He only apiilu'S to Olyinpiiisi for llieircon- 
firinaiion fHaroiiiiis, Annal. Pxcles A.D. 408. N'‘ 

Zosimus, l.v. |), 351. H e may ohstrve the h.id taste of the 
age, in dressing their statues with such awkward finery 

.“see Rutilius Numatianus (Itinerar 1. ii. tl—hi)-), to whom 
religious enthusiasm has dictated .some elegant and forcible lines. 

Stilicho likewise stripped the gold pl^es from the doors of the 
Capitol, and read a prophetic sentence,/vhich was engraven under 
them (ZoCnniis, l.v, p 352) These are foolish stories: yet the 
charge of utijneh/ adds weight and crcjiit to the praise, which Zoiimui 
reluctantly bcsiowi, of his virtuey 
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CHAP, base ingratitude to the guardian of his youth, and 
, support of his empire. 

'[’he poet Among the train of dependents, whose wealth 
and dignity attracted the notice of their ow’n 
times, our enriosity is excited by the celebrated 
name of the poet (daudian, who enjoyed the 
favour of Stilicho, and waS overwhelmed in the 
ruin of his patron. The titular offices of tribune 
and notary fixed his rank in the Imperial court; 
he was indebted to the powerful intercession of 
vSerena for his marriage with a very rich heiress 
of the province of Africa'''; and the statue of 
riaudian, erected in the forum of Trajan, was 
\ monument of the taste and liberality of the 
Roman senateAfter the praises of Ntilicho 
became olfensivc and criminal, Clandian was 
exposed to the enmity of a powerful and unfor¬ 
giving courtier, whom he liad provoked by 
the insolence of wit. He had compared, in a 
lively epigram, the opposite characters of two 
Pnetorian pi’sefects of Italy; he conti asts the 
innocent repo.se of a philosopher, who sometimes 
resigned the hours of business to slumber, perhaps 

Ai the nu|ilijls of Orpheus (a moiJest comparison ! i ail tin. 
parts of .iiiimatcd iialtire coiitributfd their various pills, and the 
pods ihemscivi's enriched their fivourile. Claudian had neither 
flocks, nor lierus, nor unes, or olives. JIis wealthy tiride was heiress 
to them all. But he carried to Africa, a lecoiiunendatory letter Irom 
Serena, liis Juno, and was made happy (Epist. ii. ad Sercnainl. 

Claudian feels the honour like a man who deserved it (in prae- 
fat. Bell, Get.). The original inscription, on marble, was found at 
Rome, in the fifteenth cenl try, m the house of I’otnponius Lsetus 
The statue of a poet, lar superior to Claudian, sluuilil luve been 
erected, during his hfe-ltine, bv the men of letters. Ins countr)men, 
and conleinporanes. It was a i oble design 
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to study, with the interested diligence of a lapa- chap 
cions minister, indefatigable in the pursuit of 
unjust, or sacrilegious, gain. “ How happy,” 
continues Claudian, “ how happy might it be 
“ for the people of Italy, it Mallius could be 
“ constantly awake, and if Hadrian would always 
“ sleep""!” The repose of Mallius was not dis¬ 
turbed by this friendly and gentle admonition ; 
but the cruel vigilance of Hadrian watched the 
opportunity of revenge, and easily obtained, from 
the enemies ot Ntilieho, the trifling sacrifice ol 
an obnoxious poet. The poet concealed hiniselt, 
however, during the turnnlt of the revolution ; 
and, consulting the dictates of prudence ratlicr 
than ot honour, he addressed, in the form of an 
epistle, a suppliant and humble recantation to llie 
otiended praitect. He deplores, in mouridul strains, 
the fatal indiscretion into which he had been hur¬ 
ried by passion and folly ; sidmiits to the imitation 
of his adversary, the generous examples ot the cle¬ 
mency ot gods, ot heroes, and of lions ; and ex¬ 
presses his hope, that the magnanimity (d Hadrian 
will not trample on a defenceless and contemptible 
foe, already humbled by disgrace and povertv ; and 
deeply wounded by the exile, the tortures, and the 


Sec Epjgraiii x.w. 

Mdlli us iiidiilgcl 3011111.1 iioctcsijuc dicsqui . 

111501111113 Phariu^ 5.i(ra, profaua, rapiU 
()iiiiiibii5, hoc, llaliE gciUes, txjioscitc voli^ , 

.Mallius ut vigilet, dornitar ut Pharius. 
llddri.iii VV.15 ,i I’luriau (of Alcxatid/ia). See liis public life iti 
tjiHletvo^, Cod.'rticoiios. tom.ii. p.^Jtid. Mallius did riol always 
sleep. He coiiiiioscil sonic elegint dialtigucb on the (Jrcet -jsUnii. 
ol natural philosophy (Claud, in i/all. Theodor. Cons. 6l —11- ;. 
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CHAP, death of his dearest friendsWhatever hiight 
be the success of his prayer, or the accidents of 
his future life, the period of a few years levelled 
in the grave the minister and the poet: but the 
name of Hadrian is almost sunk in oblivion, while 
Claudian is read with pleasure in every country 
which has retained, or acquired, the knowledge of 
the Latin language. If we fairly balance his merits 
and his defects, we shall acknowledge, that Clau¬ 
dian does not either satisfy, or silence, our reason. 
It would not be easy to produce a passage that 
deserves the epithet of sublime or pathetic; to 
select a verse, that melts the heart, or enlarges the 
iiiiagination. We should vainly seek, in the poems 
of Claudian, the happy invention, and artificial 
conduct, of an interesting fable; or the just and 
lively representation of the characters and situa¬ 
tions of real life. For the service of his patron, 
he puhlistu'd occasional panegyrics and invectives: 
and the design of these slavish compositions en¬ 
couraged his propensity to exceed the limits of 
truth and nature. These imperfections, however, 
are compensated in some degree by the poetical 
virtues of ('laudian. He was endowed with the 
rare and precious talent of raising the meanest, of 
adorning the most barren, and of diversifying the 
most similar, topics: his colouring, more espe¬ 
cially in descriptive poetry, is soft and splendid ; 
and he seldom fails to display, and even to abuse, 
the advantages of £k cultivated understanding, a 
copious fancy, an eajy, and sometimes forcible, 

See Claiulian’s fint Epistlf. Yet, in some places, an air of 
irony and indignjtion betrays hissreret reluctance. 
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expression; and a perpetual flow of harmonious CHAP, 
vcrsifieiition. To these commendations, indepen- 
dent of any accidents of time and place, we must 
add the peculiar merit which Claudian derived 
from the unfavourable circumstances ol his birth. 

In the decline of arts, and of empire, a native of 
I'jgypt"^ who had received the education of a 
(ireek, assumed, in a mature age, the familiar use, 
and absolute command, of the Latin language"®; 
soared above the heads of his feeble contempo¬ 
raries ; and placed himself, after an interval of 
three hundred years, among the poets of ancient 
Rome"''. 


National vanity has niadr him a Florentine, or a Spaniard. 
Bill the first Epistle of Claudian proves him a native of Ahxaiidria 
(Fabneius, Bibliot. Latin, tom, iii. |). 191— 202 . edit. Ernest.). 

His first Latin verses were composed during the consulship of 
Probiniis, A. I). .StjS. 

Romanos hibimus primum, te consulc, fontes, 

Et Laii.T ccssit Graia Thalia togac. 

Besiiles some Greek e[iigams, which are still extant, the Latin [met 
had composed, in Greek, the Antiquities of 'J'arsll^, Aii.izarbus, 
Ber)tiis, Nice, Ac. It is more easy to supply the loss ul good [loetry, 
than of authentic history. 

Strada (Prolusion v, vi.) allows him to contend with the five 
heroic poets, Lucretius, ^^irgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius. His pa¬ 
tron is the accomiilkshed courtier Balthazar Castiglione. Ills ad¬ 
mirers are numerous and pa.ssionate. Vet the rigid critics rc[iro.ich 
the exotic weeds, or flowers, which spring too luxuriantly in hu 
l.jtian soil. 
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Invmion of Italy by Alark.—Manners of (he Roman 
Senate and People.—Rome is thrice besieged, ajid 
at length pillaged, by the Goths.—Death of Alaric. 
— ’I'he Goths evaemte Itch/.—Fall of Constan¬ 
tine.—Gaul and Spain are occupied bit the Bar¬ 
barians.—Independence of Britain. 

(’IlAr. Thp: incapacity ol a weak ami distracted goveni- 
ment may often assume tlie appearance, and pro- 
\Veikncss (]up(. the cffects, of a treasonable c(irrcspondencc 
court of with the public enemy. If Alaric himself had been 
introduced into the council of Ravenna, he would 
September, probably have advised the same measures which 
were actually pursued by the ministers of Ilono- 
rius ’. The king of the Goths would have, conspired, 
perhaps with some reluctance, to destroy the I’or- 
midable adversary, by whose arms, in Italy as well 
as in Greece, he had been twice overthrown. Their 
active iind interested hatred laboriously accom¬ 
plished the disgrace and ruin of the great Stilicho. 
The valour of iSarus, his fame in arms, atid his 
personal, or hereditary, influence over the con¬ 
federate ].larbarians, could recommend him only 
to the friends of their country, who despised, 
or detested, the worthless characters ofTurpilio, 
Varanes, and Vigilaptius. By the pressing in- 

' The scries of events, from the death of Stilicho, to the arrival 
of Alaric before Rome, can only be found iu Zosimus, I. v. p. 347 
— 350 . 
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Htaiires of the new favourites, these generals, CHAl\ 
unworthy as they had shewn themselves of the 
name of soldiers*, were promoted to the com¬ 
mand of the cavalry, of the inlantry, and of the 
domestic troops. The Gothic prince would have 
subscribed with pleasure the edict which the fana¬ 
ticism of Olympius dictated to the simj)le atid de¬ 
vout emperor. Honorins excluded all persons, 
who were adverse to the Catholic church, from 
holding any office in the state ; obstinately rejected 
tbc service of all those who dissented from his 
religion; and rashly dis(jualified many of his 
bravest and most skilful officers, who adhered to 
the Ibigan worship, or who had imbibed the 
opinions of Arianism ‘. I'hese measures, so advan¬ 
tageous to an enemy, Alaric would have apjiroved, 
and might perhaps have suggested; hut it may 
seem doubtful, whether the Barbarian would have 
promoted his interest at the expence of the inhu¬ 
man and absurd cruelty, which was perpetrated 
by the direction, or at least with the connivance, 
of the Imperial ministers. The foreign auxiliaries, 
who had been attached to the person t)f Stilieho, 
lamented his death ; hut the desire of revenge 
was checked hy a natural apprehension for the 


' Ttie expression oi Zosimn ..(long and 

TOtj, SufFlCIdU 10 PXCIte 1 lie COHtC U'pt "i 

enemy. 

Kos <|Ui c'^tholicac secUE sunt inuiyci, in Ira pala tiuiii imJiiare pof- 
hibeinus. N ullus nobis ait ali(|Ua ralionc foiij unci us, (jtii a nobis liUc 
et rrli^ionecliacordat. Cod. Thcodosyi. xvi. tit. v. leg. 4‘i! and (sodi- 
Iroy’s Comuienlary, tom. vi. p. 1()4. This Lov was applied iii ibi 
utmost latiiiule, and rigorously ipftcutci.1. Zosimns, b v. p. jOi. 
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CHAP, safety of their wives and children ; who were 
hostages in the strong cities of Italy, 
where they had likewise deposited their most 
valuable effects. At the same hour, and as if by 
a common signal, the cities of Italy were polluted 
by the same horrid scenes of universal massacre 
and pillage, which involved, in promiscuous 
destruction, the families and fortunes of the Bar¬ 
barians. Exasperated by such an injury, which 
might have awakened the tamest and most servile 
spirit, they cast a look of indignation and hope 
towards the camp of Alaric, and unanimously 
swore to pursue, with just and implacable war, 
the perfidious nation, that had so basely violated 
the laws of hospitality. By the imprudent con¬ 
duct of the ministers of Honorius, the republic 
lost the assistance, and deserved the enmity, of 
thirty thousand of her bravest soldiers; and the 
weight of that formidable array, which alone 
might have determined the event of the war, was 
transferred from the scale of the Romans into 
that of the Goths. 

Alaric In the arts of negociation, as well as in those 

Romer*"”^ war, the Gothic king maintained his superior 

A. 1)^08, ascendant over an enemy, whose seeming changes 
proceeded from the total want of counsel and 
design. From his camp, on the confines of Italy, 
Alaric attentively observed the revolutions of the 
palace, watched the progress of faction and dis¬ 
content, disguised the hostile aspect of a Barbarian 
invader, and assumed the more popular appear¬ 
ance of the friend and aUy of the great Stilicho; 
to whose virtues, when tfkjy were no longer for- 
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midvible, he could pay a just tribute of sincere CHAP, 
praise and regret. The pressing invitation of the , ^ ^ ^ 
malcontents, who urged the king of the Goths to 
invade Italy, was enforced by a lively sense of 
his personal injuries; and he might speciously 
complain, that the Imperial ministers still delayed 
and eluded the payment of the four thousand 
pounds of gold; which had been granted by the 
Roman senate, either to reward his services, or to 
appease his fury. His decent firmness was sup¬ 
ported by an artful moderation, which contributed 
to the success of his designs. He required a fair 
and reasonable satisfaction; but he gave the 
strongest assurances, that, as soon as he had ob¬ 
tained it, he would immediately retire. He 
refused to trust the faith of the Romans, unless 
iEtius and Jason, the sons of two great officers 
of state, were sent as hostages to his camp: hut 
he offered to deliver, in exchange, several of the 
noblest youths of the Gothic nation. The modesty 
of Alaric was interpreted, by the ministers of 
Ravenna, as a sure evidence of his weakness and 
fear. They disdained either to negociate a treaty, 
or to assemble an army; and with a rash confi¬ 
dence, derived only from their ignorance ot the 
extreme danger, irretrievably wasted the decisive 
moments of peace and war. While they expected, 
in sullen silence, that the Barbarians should 
evacuate the confines of Italy, j|.laric, with bold 
and rapid marches, passed the Alps and the Po; 
hastily pillaged the cities; of Aquileia, Altinum, 
Concordia, and Cremona^ which yielded to his 
arms; increased his forces by the accession ol 
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CIUP. thirty thousand auxiliaries; and, without meeting 
a single enemy in the* field, advanced as far as the 
edge of the morass which protected the impreg¬ 
nable residence of the emperor of the West. 
Instead of attempting the hopeless siege of Ra¬ 
venna, the pnident leader of the Goths proceeded 
to Rimini, stretched his r.'vages along the sea- 
coast of the Hadriatic, and meditated the conquest 
of the ancient mistress of the world. An Italian 
hermit, whose zeal and sanctity were respected hy 
the Barbarians themselves, encountered the victo¬ 
rious monarch, and boldly denounced the indigna¬ 
tion of heaven against the oppressors of the earth : 
hut the saint himself was confounded by the so¬ 
lemn asseveration of Alaric, that he felt a secret 
and praeternatnral impulse, which directed, and 
even compelled, his inarch to the gates of Rome. 
He felt, that his genins and his fortune, were equal 
to the most arduous enterprises; and the enthu¬ 
siasm which he communicated to the Goths, in¬ 
sensibly removed the popular, and almost supersti¬ 
tious, reverence of the nations for the majesty of 
the Roman name. His troops, animated hy the 
hopes of spoil, followed the course of the Flami- 
nian way, occupied the unguarded passes of the 
Apennine*, descended into the rich plains of 
Umbria ; and, as they lay encamped on the banks 


‘ Addison (see hui Works, X'ol. ii. p. 54. edit. Baskerville) has 
given a very picturesque description of the road througli the Apeiinine. 
The Goths were not at leisure t<j observe the beauties of the prospect; 
l)ut they were pleased to find that the Saxa Inlcrcisa, a narrow pas¬ 
sage which Vespasian had cut thro^igh the rock (Cluver. Italia Antiq- 
tom. i. p. 618.) was totally neglect«i. , 
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of the ClitumnBS, might wantonly slaughter and chap. 
devour th-e milk-white oxen, which had been so 
long reserved for the use of Roman triumphs®. A 
lofty situation, and a seasonable tempest of thun¬ 
der and lightning, preserved the little city of 
Narni ; but the king of the Goths, despising the 
ignoble prey, still advanced with unabated vigour; 
and after he had passed through the stately arches, 
adorned with the spoils of Barbaric victories, he 
pitched his camp under the walls of Rome”. 

During a period of six hnndrf'd and nineteen ibnniiwi 
years, tlie seat of empire had never been violated 
by the presence of a foreign enemy. The unsuc¬ 
cessful expedition of Hannibal’, served only to 
display the character of the senate and people; 
of a senate degraded, rather than ennobled, by 
the com[)arison of an assembly of kings; and 
of a peo[)lc, to whom the ambassador of Pyrrhus 
ascribed the inexhaustible resources of the Hydra''. 


■ nine albi Clilumni greges, et maxima 'I’.uirus 
t'ictima ; sa;|)c tuo ptrfii.si flumine snerci 
Romanos ail temiila Doiim iliixcrc Triiimpiios. 

Besides Virgil, most of the t.alin poets, I’ropcriios, I.iman, Siliiis 
I lalicus, Claudian, &c. whose passages may be found in Clnvcrins and 
Addison, have celebrated the triimiphal victims of the Clitinniuo 
Some ideas ofAhe march of Alaric are borrowed from thejoni- 
ncy of Honorius over the sanu' ground (see Claudian in vi ( ons. 
Hon. 191 —522.). The measured distance between Ravenna and 
Rome was 251 Roman miles. Uinerar. Wesseling. p. 12fi. 

’The march and retreat of Hannibal are described by I.ivy, I. xxvi. 
c. 7 , 8 , !>, 10 , n ■; and the reader is made a sjrcctator of the interest- 

ing scene. * 

® These comparisons were used ^ry Cyneas, the eouiisellor ol 
Pyrrhus, after his return from his embassy, in which he had dili¬ 
gently studied the discipline and n/anner“ ol Rome. See Plutarch 
in Pyrrho, tom. ii. p. 459 - 
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CHAP. Each of the senators, in the time of the Panic 
war, had accomplished his term of military ser¬ 
vice, either in a subordinate or a superior station; 
and the decree, which invested with temporary 
command all those who had been consuls, or cen¬ 
sors, or dictators, gave the republic the immediate 
assistance of many brave and experienced gene¬ 
rals. In the beginning of the war, the Roman 
people consisted of two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand citizens of an age to bear arms®. Fifty 
thousand had already died in the defence of their 
country; and the twenty-three legions which w'ere 
employed in the different camps of Italy, Greece, 
Sardinia, Sicily, and Spain, required about one 
hundred thousand men. But there still remained 
an equal number in Rome, and the adjacent terri¬ 
tory, who were animated by the same intrepid 
courage; and every citizen was trained, from his 
earliest youth, in the discipline and exercises of a 
soldier. Hannibal was astonished by the con¬ 
stancy of the senate, who, without raising the siege 


’ In the three census which were made of the Roman people, about 
the time of the second Punic war, the numbers stand as follows (see 
Livy, Epitora. 1. xx. Hist. I. xxvii. 36 . xxix. 37.)» 270,213, 137,108, 
214,000. The fall of the second, and the rise of the third, ap¬ 
pears so enormous, that several critics, notwithstanding the unani¬ 
mity of the MSS. have suspected some corruption of the text of Livy. 
(See Drakenborch ad xxvii. 36. and Beaufort, Republique Romaine, 
totn. i. p. 325.) They did not consider that the second census was taken 
only at Rome, and that the numbers were diminished, not only by 
the death, but likewise by the ahsence, of many soldie rs. In the third 
census, Livy expressly affirms, that the legions were mustered by the 
care of particular comraissarit^s. From the numbers on the list, we 
roust always deduct one-twelfth^^ above threescore, and incapable of 
bearing arms. See Population de la France, p. 72. 
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of Capua, or recalling their scattered forces, ex- CHAP, 
pected his approach. ' He encamped on the banks > / 

of the Anio, at the distance of three miles from 
the city: and Ise was soon informed, that the ground 
on which he had pitched his tent, was sold for an 
adequate pric e at a public auction ; and that a body 
of troops was dismissed by an opposite road, to 
reinforce the legions of Spain'”. He led his 
Africans to the gates of Rome, where he found 
three armies in order of battle, prepared to receive 
him ; but Hannibal dreaded the event of a com¬ 
bat, from which he could not hope to escape, 
unless he destroyed the last of his enemies ; and 
his speedy retreat confessed the invincible courage 
of the Romans. 

From the time of the Punic war, the uninter- Genealogy 
rupted succession of senators had preserved the 
name and image of the republic; and the dege¬ 
nerate subjects of Honorius ambitiously derived 
their descent from the heroes who had repulsed 
the arras of Hannibal, and subdued the nations 
of the earth. The temporal honours, which the 
devout Paula" inherited and despised, are careV 
fully recapitulated by .lerom, the guide of her 


L.ivy consider;; these two incidents as ti\e effecisoulyof chance 
and courage. 1 suspect that they were both managed by the admi¬ 
rable policy of the senate. 

" See.feroni, torn. i. p. 169 , 170. ad Eustochium ; he bestows on 
Paula the splendid titles of Gracchorum stirps, soboles Scipionum, 
Pauli haeres, ctijus vocabulura trahit, Marpae Papyria: Matris Afiicani 
vera et gerniana propago. This particular description supposes a 
more solid title than the surname of .^lius, which loxottus shared 
with a thousand families of the Western provinces. See the Index 
ot Tacitus, of Gtitter’s Inscriptions, icc. 

VOL. V. 


s 
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CHAP, conscience, and the historian of her life. The ee- 
XXVI. ' ‘ ^ 

" ‘ nealogy of her father, Rogatus, wltich ascended as 

high as Agamemnon, miglit seem to betray a Gre- 
eian origin ; hut her mother, Blassilla, numbered 
the Scipios, jTLinilius Paulus, and the Gracchi, in 
the list of her ancestors ; and Toxotius, tlie hus¬ 
band of Paula, deduced his royal lineage from 
/Eneas, the father of the Julian line. The vanity 
of the rich, who desired to be noble, was gratified 
by these lofty pretensions. Encouraged by the 
applause of their parasites, they easily imposed on 
the credulity of the vulgar; and were countenanced, 
in some measure, by the custom of adopting the 
name of their patron, which had always prevailed 
among the freedraen and clients of illustrious lami- 
lies. Most of those families, however, attacked by 
so many causes of external violence or internal 
decav, were gradually extirpated : and it would he 
more reasonable to seek for a lineal descent of 
twenty generations, among the mountains of tin- 
Alps, or in the peaceful solitude of Apulia, than 
on the theatre of Rome, the sc'at of fortune, of 
danger, and of perpetual revolutions. Under each 
successive reign, and from every province of the 
empire, a crowd of hardy adventurers, rising to 
eminence bv their talents or their vices, usurped 
the wealth, the honours, and the palaces of Rome ; 
and oppressed, or protected, the poor and humble 
remains of consular families ; who were ignorant, 
perhaps, of the glory of their ancestors 

'radius (Aurial. in. 55.^ affir ins, tlut belweeii ihe battle ol 
Aciiuin and the reign o( Veep,siari, the senate was gradually filled 
with new families from the Mu^icipia jiul colonies of Italy. 
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In’the time of Jerom and Claudian, the sena- CHAP, 
tors unanimously yielded the prc-eniinencc to the 
Anician line; and a slight view of their history The Am- 
will serve to appreciate the rank and antiquity ofmiiy. 
the noble families, which contended oidy for the 
second placeDuring the five first ages of the 
city, the name of the Anicians was unknown ; they 
appear to have derived their origin from Praeneste; 
and the ambition of those new citizens was long 
satisfied with the Plebeian honours of tribunes of 
the people'^. One hundred and sixty-eight years 
before the Christian jera, the family was ennobled 
by the Prdetorsbip of Anicius, who gloriously ter¬ 
minated tlie Illyrian war by the conquest of the 
nation, and the captivity of their king'^ From 
the triumph of that general, three consulships, in 
distant periods, mark the succession of the Anician 
name’^ From the reign of Diocletian to the final 

" Nec qiiisquara Proccrum tentcl (licet ire vetubto 
Florcat, et claro ciiigatiir Roma scnalfl) 

Scjactare parem ; sed primft sede re,lict4 
/iuclienm, de jiirc licet cerUre secundo. 

Claud, ill Prob. ei Olybni Cobi. IR. 

Such a eonqdmicnt paid to the obscure name of the Auchciui hjs 
aiiia7ed the critics; but they all agree, that whatever may lie the 
true reading, the sense of CUudun can be applied only to the Ani¬ 
cian familv. 

'* The carlusl date in the annals of Pighius, is tliat of .M. Anicius 
ffallus, 'I’rlb. PI A. U. i 06 . Another Tribune, Q. Anicius, 

A. U. C. 608. ib diblinguished by the epithet of Prinestinus. Lny 
(vU. is.) places the Anicii below the great families of Rome. 

Livy, xli\. 30, 31. xlv. 3. 26 . 43. He fairly appreciateb the 
merit of Auiciub, and justly observes, tba.' his fame was clouded by 
the superior lustre of the Macedonian, which preceded the Illyrian, 
triumph. 

The dates of the three consalstpps arc, A. U. C- 693- 818- 
967 .; the two last under the reigns of Nero and Caracalla. The 
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CHAP, extinction of the Western empire, tliatnanifi sliono 
XXXI. . ^ . 

v^^ith a instre which was not eclipsed, in the public 

estimation, by the majesty of the Imperial purple'b 
The several branches, to whom it was coimmini- 
cated, united, by marriage or inheritance, the 
wealth and titles of the Annian, the Petroniau, and 
the Olybrian ho\ises; and in each generation tin* 
number of consulships was multiplied by an here¬ 
ditary claim The Anician family excelled in 
faith and in riches: they were the first of the Ro 
man senate who embraced Christianity ; and it is 
probable that Anicius Julian, who waa afterwards 
consul and praefect of the city, atoned for his at-^ 
tacliment to the party of Maxentius, by the readi¬ 
ness with which he accepted the religion of Con¬ 
stantineTheir ample patrimony was increased 


stcond of these consuls dislinguisbed liiiuself only by his infaiiioii-. 
Haitery ('I'arit. Annal. xv. "i.) : but even the evidence of crimes, il 
they bear the stamp of greatness and antiquity, is adinilled, witboot 
reluctuiitc, to prove the genealogy of a noble house. 

In the sixth century, the nobility of the Anician name is men¬ 
tioned (.Cassiodor. Variar. 1. x. Ep. 10. li.) with singular respect by 
the minister of a Gothic king of Italy. 

' Fixus in omnes 

C ognates procedit honos ; queincumque requiras 
HSc de stirpc virum, certiim est de Consiilc nasci. 

Per fasces mimeranliir Avi, semperque reiiala 
Nnliilitaie virenl, ct prolem fata seijunntur. 

(Claudian in Prob. et Olyb. Consulat. 10, See.) The Annii, \vhov‘ 
name seems to have merged in the Anician, mark the Fasti will 
many consulships, from 'he time of Vespasian to the fourth century 
” The title of first (’hiisliaii senator may be justified by the au 
thority of Prudentius (in Symnmeh. i. 653.) and the dislike o( ib' 
Pagans lo the Atiicun taniiiy. See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereuri 
tom. IV. p. 183. V. p 44. b^iroii. Annal. A. D 318. N*'78. A. U 
382. N“ 8. 
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by the industry pf Probus, the chief of the Anicimi CHAP, 
family ; who shared with Gratian the honours ol \ 
the consulship, and exercised, four times, the high 
office of Praetorian pra fect'". His immense es¬ 
tates were scattered over the wide extent of the 
Roman world ; and though the public might 
suspect, or disapprove, the methods, by which 
they had been acepnred ; the generosity and mag¬ 
nificence of that fortunate statesman deserved the 
gratitude of his clients, and the admiration ot 
strangers '. Such was the respect entertained for 
his memory, that the two sons of Probus, in their 
earliest youth, and at the request of the senate, 
were associated in the consular dignity ; a memo¬ 
rable distinction, without exan)ple, in the annals ot 
Rome". 

“The marbles of the Anician palaet',” were Wc.ilili oi 
used as a proverbial expression of opulence and 
splendour"'; but the nobles and senators of Rome blei. 


I'robus . . . "lantudinc generis ct poteiuia et 0|)uiii in,igni- 

tudine, cogiiitiis Orbi Itoniano, per (|ncin imiversuin |)ccne palniiionia 
■'pjrsj |>osst-(lit, juste an teens non jntlicioli est nostri. tininian. 
Mareeliin. xxvii. 11. His cliildreu and widow en rled lor Inin a 
magnificent tomb in ilie VaUcan, which was dcinohshcd in (Iielinic 
of pope Nicholas V. to make room for the nt'W chiircli ol St, Peter. 
Baronins, who tanrents the rum of thts( hristian moniinieiit, ii.is 
diligently preserved the inscriptions and basso-relievos. See tinial. 

Eccles. A. D 395 . N“ 5—17- 

Two Persian satraps travelled to Milan and Rotnc, to hear St. 
Ambrose, and to see Prohus. (Pai lin. in Vit. Ambros.) t l.uidian 
(in Cons. Probin. et Olybr. 30—60.) seeni^ at a loss how to express 
the glory of Probus 

Sec the [loeiii which Claudian ^addressed to the two noble 
youths 

” Secundums, the Manichacaii, ap. oaron. .■\nnal. Etcics. A H 
"10. N'' 3-1 
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CHAP, aspired, in due gradation, to imitate that iflustri- 
ous family. The accurate description of the city, 
which was composed in the Theodosian age, enu¬ 
merates one thousand seven hundred and eighty 
/iousc,s, the residence of wealthy and honourable 
citizens'^ Many of these stately mansions might 
almost excuse the exaggeration of the poet; that 
Rome contained a multitude of palaces, and that 
each palace was equal to a city : since it included 
within its own precincts, every thing which could 
be subservient either to use or luxury ; markets, 
hippodromes, temples, fountains, baths, porticos, 
shady groves, and artiheial aviaries '. The his¬ 
torian Olympiodorus, who represents the state 
of Rome when it was besieged by the Goths ", 
continues to observe, that several of the richest 
senators received from their estates an an¬ 
nual income of four thousand pounds of gold, 
above one hundred and sixty thousand pounds 
sterling; without computing the stated provision 
of corn and wine, which, had they been sold, 
might have equalled in value one-third of the 
money. Compared to this immoderate wealth, 


“ Sec Nardini, Roma Antica, p. 8 y. 498. 500. 

* Quid loquar inclusas inter laquearia sylvas; 

Vernula quse vario carmine ludit avis. 

Claud. Until. Nuniatian. Itinerar. ver. Ill 
The poet lived at the time of the Gothic invasion. A moderate pa¬ 
lace would have covered C'incinnatus’s farm of four acres (Val. Max 
iv. 4.). In laxitatem ruris ^currunt, says Seneca, Epist. 114. Sec i 
judicious note of Mr. Home, Essays, vol. i. p. 562. last 8 vo. edition. 

“ This curious account ot Rome, in the reign of Honorius, i 
found in a fragment of the hlftorian Olympiodorus, ap. Phottutn 
p. 197. 
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an ordinai-y revenue of a thousand or fifteen him- chap. 
died pounds of gold might be considered as no 
more than adequate to the dignity of the sena- 
torian rank, which required many expenees of a 
public and ostentations kind. Several examples 
are recorded, in the age of Ilonorius, of vain and 
])opnlar nobles, who celebrated the year of their 
praetorsbip, by a festival, which lasted seven days, 
and cost above one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling*'. The estates of the Roman senators, 
which so far exceeded the proportion of modern 
wealth, wen* not confined to the limits of Italy. 

Their jiossessions extended far beyond the Ionian 
and vTgean seas, to the most distant provinces: 
the city of Nicopolis, which Augustus bad founded 
as an eternal monument of the Actian victory, 

W£fS the property of the devout Paula "; and it is 


The sons of Aij |nus, of Symniaclius, and oi' Maxiiiiiis, ‘jjeiit, 
during iheir rcs|iccli\e i)rj.>lorshi|)S, Iwl'Ivc, oi iweiuy, or lorty, /LtiU- 
narics (or, Imiulred weight ol gold). SecOlyinpiudor. j|i. Phot. p. Ui7 
This ])o])ular estinuition allows some latitude; hut it is diriiault to 
explain a law iti the Thcudusian Code (l.vi. leg. d.), which fixes ihe 
expence of the first praetor at C5,(IOO, ol the second at L’O.ilinj, and of 
the tinrd at 'J'he nameof/u/di (sec Mein.rlerAeadeuiie 

dfs Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p.727.) was equally ai'plicd lo a purse, 
of 12.7 piecesof silver, and to a small copper coin ol the valiietd ^ 
part of that purse. In the fornrtr sense, the 2.7,000 lolles would he 
equal lo 150,0001. , in the latter, to five or six pounds sterling The 
one appears extravagant, the other is ridiculous. There must have 
existed some third, and middle value, which is here iinderslood ; hut 
■ imbiguily IS an inexcusable fau.l in the language of laws. 

™ Nicopolis ... .in \ctiaco Ignore sila ))Ossessionis vestriE 
nunc pars \cl maxima esl. jerom. in praefaL Comment, ad lipistol. 
ad Titum, tom. ix. p. £43. M. de^’illemont supposes, strangely 
enough, that it was part of Agamciji/on’s inheritance. Mem. Hccics. 
loin. xii. p. 85. 
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CHAP, observed by Seneca, that the rivers, which had 
divided hostile nations, now flowed through the 
lands of private citizens*'^. According to their 
temper and circumstances, the estates ol the 
Romans were either cultivated by the labour of 
their slaves, or granted, for a certain and stipu¬ 
lated rent, to the Industrious farmer. The oecono- 
inical writers of antiquity strenuously recommend 
the former method, wherever it may be prac¬ 
ticable ; but if the object should be removed, 
by its distance or magnitude, from the immediate 
eye of the master, they prefer the active care 
of an old hereditary tenant, attached to the soil, 
and interested in the produce, to the mercenary 
administration of a negligent, perhaps an unfaith¬ 
ful, steward 

Their The Opulent nobles of an immense capital, 

manners, Were never excited by the pursuit of military 

glory, and seldom engaged in the occupations of 
civil government, naturally resigned their leisure 
to the business and amnscments of private life. 
At Rome, commerce was always held in con- 

^ Seneca, Ep'st. Ixxxix. His language is of the declamatory 
kind ; but declamation could scarcely exaggerate the avarice and 
luxury of the Romans. The philosopher himself deserved some share 
of the reproach ; if it be true that his rigorous exaction of Q_mdrin- 
geniies, above three hundred thousand pounds, which he had lent at 
high interest, provoked a rebellion in Britain. (Dion Cassins, I. Ixii. 
p. 1003.) According to the conjecture of Gale (Antoninus’s Itine¬ 
rary in Britain, p. 9‘j.), ihe^ame Faustinus possessed an estate near 
Bury, in Suffolk, and another in the kingdom of Naples. 

“ Volusius, a wealthy senator (Tacir. Aiinal. ili. 30.), always 
preferred tenants born on the estate. Columella, who received this 
maxim from him, argues very \idiciously on the subject. I)c Re 
Rustics, 1. i. c. 7 . p. 408. edit. Gesner. Leipsig, 1733. 
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tempt; but the senators, from the first acre of the CHAP, 
republic, increased their patrimony, and multiplied ^ 
their clients, by the lucrative practice of usury ; and 
the obsolete laws were eluded, or violated, by the 
mutual inclinations and interest of both parties 
A considerable mass of treasure must always have 
existed at Rome, either in the current coin of the. 
empire, or in the form of gold and silver plate; 
and ther(' were many side-boards in the time of 
Pliny, which contained more solid silver, than had 
l>een transported by 8cipio from vanquished Car¬ 
thageThe greater part of the nobles, who dis¬ 
sipated their fortunes in profuse luxury, found 
themselves poor in the midst of wealth ; and idle in 
a constant round of dissipation. Their desires were 
contimially gratified by tbe labour of a thousand 
hands; of the numerous train of their domestic 
slaves, who were actuated by the fear of punish¬ 
ment ; and ol the various professions of artificers 
and merchants, who were more powerfully impelled 
by the hopes of gain. The ancients were destitute 
ol many of the conveniences of life, which have 
been invented or improved by tbe progress of in¬ 
dustry ; and the plenty of glass and linen has dif- 
tuSed more real comforts among the modern na- 

Valesius (ad Ammian. xiv. (i i has proved, from Chrysostom, 
and Augustin, that the senators were not allowed to lend money at 
usury. Yet It appears from the Theodosian (^see Codefroy ad 
h 11 . tit. xxxiii, tom. i. p. e30—2S9 ), l^at they were permitted to 
take six per cent, or one-h.alf of the legaj interest; and, what is more 
singuljr, this |>ermis9ioii was granted to the young senators. 

Phn. Ilist. Natur. xxxiii i>0. He states the silver at only 
r.-iSO pounds, which is increased b;^!vy (xxx. 45.) to 100,023 : the 
former seems too little for an opulent city, the latter too much for 
^ny private sideboard. 
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tiona of Europe, than the senators of Rome could 
j derive from all the refinements of pompous or sen¬ 
sual luxury”. Their luxury, and their manners, 
have been the subject of minute and laborious dis¬ 
quisition : but as such enquiries would divert me 
too long from the design of the present work, I 
shall produce an authentic state of Rome and its 
inhabitants, which is more peculiarly applicable to 
the period of the Gothic invasion. Arnmianus 
M arcellinus, who prudently chose the capital of 
the empire, as the residence the best adapted to 
the historian of his own times, has mixed with the 
narrative of public events, a lively representation 
of the scenes with w’hich he was familiarly con¬ 
versant. The judicious reader will not always 
approve of the asperity of censure, the choice ol 
circumstances, or the style of expression; be will 
perhaps detect the latent prejudices, and personal 
resentments, which soured the temper of Am mi- 
anus himself; hut he will surely observe, with 
philosophic curiosity, the interesting and original 
picture of the manners of Rome'A 


The learned Arhuthnot (Tables of Ancient Coins, &c. p. laS.) 
has observed will) humour, and I believe witii truth, that Augustus 
bad neilher glass to bis windows, nor a sbirt to his back. Under 
the lower empire, the use of linen and glass became somewhat more 
common. 

^ It is incumbent on me to explain the liberties which I haic 
taken with the text of Arnmianus. 1. t have melted down into one 
piece the sixth chapter ofphe fourteenth, and the fourth of the 
twenty-eighth book. 2. I bvave giten order and connection to the 
confused mass of materials. 3. 1 have softened some extravagant 
hyperboles, and pared away soiue superfluities of the original. 4. I 
have developed some observatictis which were in6in^^atcd, rather 
than expressed. With these allowances, my version will be found, 
not literal indeed, but faithful and exact. 
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“ The greatness of Rome (such is the Ian- 

“ gnage of the historian) was founded on the ^_/ 

“ rare, and almost incredible, alliance of virtue (’harartcr 
. . . - , ot ilic Ro- 

“ and of fortune. The long ])eriod of her in- man no 
“ fancy was employed in a laborious struggle AmliaL 
‘‘ against the tribes of Italy, the neij^hbonrs and 

" • r 1 • • • T 1 ' cellului. 

“ enemies of the rising city. In the strength and 
“ ardour of youth, she sustained tlie storms of 
“ war; carried her victorious arms beyond the 
“ seas and the mountains; and brought home 
“ triumphant laurels from every country of the 
“ globe. At length, verging towards old age, 

“ and sometimes conquering by the terror only 
“ of her name, she sought the blessings of ease 
“ and traiKjuillity. The venerablk city, which 
“ liad trampled on the necks of the fiercest 
“ nations; and established a system of laws, tlie 
“ perpetual guardians of justice and freedom ; 

“ was content, like a wise and wealthy parent, to 
“ devolve on the Caesars, her favourite sons, the 
“ care of governing her ample patrimony’’. A 
“ secure and profound peace, such as had been 
“ once enjoyed in the reign of Numa, succeeded 
“ to the tumults of a republic: while Roiik' was 
“ still adored as the ejneen of the earth ; and the 
“ subject nations still reverenced the name ol’ the 
“ people, and the majesty of the senate. But 

Claudian, who seems to have r^d the history of AtnmianuJ, 
speaks of this great revolution m a much less courtly style; 

Postquani jura ferox in sc commiinia Ca-sar 
Transtulit; et lapsi mor^ ; desuetarjuc pnscis 
Artibus, in gremuini pads servile reocssi. 

De Bell. Gdiloiiico, p. AJ 
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“ this native splendour (continues Aminianus) is . 
“ degraded, and sullied, by the conduct of some 
“ nobles; who, unmindful of their own dignity, 

“ and of that of their country, assume an un- 
“ hounded licence of vice and folly. They con- 
“ tend with each other in the empty vanity of 
“ titles and surnames ; and curiously select, or in- 
“ vent, the most lofty and sonorous appellations, 

*■ Reburrus, or Fahunius, Pagonius, or laria- 
“ sins’'’, which may impress the ears of the vulgar 
“ with astonishment and respect. From a vam 
“ ambition of perpetuating their memory, they 
“ affect to multiply their likeness, in statues of 
“ bronze and marble; nor are they satisfied, 
“ unless those statues are* covered with plates of 
“ gold : an honourable distinction, first granted 
“ to Aeilius the consul, after he had subdued, by 
“ his arras and counsels, the povycr of king 
“ Antiochus. The ostentation of displaying, of 
“ magnifying, perhaps, the rent-roll of the estates 
** which they possess in all the piovinces, from 
“ the rising to the setting sun, provokes the jnst 
“ resentment of every man, who recollects, that 
“ their poor and invincible ancestors were not 
“ distinguished from the meanest of the soldiers, 
“ by the delicacy of their food, or the splendour 

“ The minute diligence of antiquarians has not been able to 
verify these extraordinary na^mes. I am of opinion that they were 
invented by the historian himself, who was afraid of any personal 
satire or application. It is certain, however, that the simple deno¬ 
minations of the Homans were gradually lengthened to the number 
of four, five, or even seven, pot^ipous surnames; as for instance, 
Marcus Maecius RtiErnmius Furius Balburius Csecilianus Placidus. 
Sec Noris Cenotaph. Pisan. Dissert, iv. p. 438. 
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“ ot their apparel. But the modern nobles mca- CHAP. 
“ sure their rank and consecjnence according to , 2 , _' 

“ the loftiness of their chariots’^ and tin* weighty 
“ magnificence of their dress. Their long robes 
“ of silk and |)nrple float in the wind ; and as 
“ they are agitated, by art or accident, they 
“ occasionally discover the under garments, the 
rich tunics, embroidered with the figures ol 
“ various animalsFollowed by a train of 
“ fifty servants, and twiring up the pavement, 

“ they move along the streets with the same 
“ impetuous speed as if they travelled with post- 
“ horses ; and the example of the senators is 
“ boldly imitated by the matrons and ladies, 

“ whose covered carriages are continually driving 
“ round the immense space; of the city and sub- 
“ nrbs. Whenever these persons of high distinc- 
“ tion condescend to visit the public baths, they 
“ assume, on their entrance, a tone of loud and 


” I'lie curTUtet, or coaclics of the Koiiians, were often ol solid 
silver, curiously carved and engraved ; ami the trapfiings of llie mules, 
or horses, were embossed with gohl. This iiiagnificence rontmn'‘d 
from the reign of Nero to that ol Honuiins; and the Appian way 
was covered with the splendid equipages of the nobles, who < .une out 
to meet St. Melania, when she i turned to Rome, six years lie In re tin- 
Gothic siege (Seneca, cpist. Ixxxvn. Plin. Hist. Nal nr. \x\m.'lb. 
Paulin. Nolan, apud Baron. Annal. Eceles A. D 3y7. N'' a-)- Yet 
pomp IS well exchanged for convenience , and a plain modern coacli, 
that is hung upon springs, is much preferable to the silvei or gold 
carts of antiquity, which rollec on the axle-tree, and were exposed, 
for the most part, to the inclemency o/tlie weather. 

In a homily of Asterius, bishop of Ainasia, M. de Yalois has 
discovered (ad Amntian. xiv. h.) that this was a new fashion , that 
bears, wolves, lions, and tygets, wgtods, hunling-matchcs, &c. were 
represented in embroidery ; and that the more pious coxcombs sub¬ 
stituted the figure or legend of some favourite saint. 
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CHAP. “ insolent command, and appropriate to their 

conveniences which were de- 
“ signed for the Roman people. If, in these 
“ places of mixed and general resort, they meet 
“ any of the infamous ministers of their pleasures, 
“ they express their affection by a tender em- 
“ brace; while they proudly decline the salnta- 
“ tions of their fellow-citizens, who are not 
“ permitted to aspire above the honour of kissing 
“ their hands, or their knees. As soon as they 
** have indulged themselves in the refreshment 
“ of the bath, they resume their rings, and the 
“ other ensigns of their dignity-, select from their 
“ private wardrobe of the finest linen, such as 
“ might suffice for a dozen persons, the garments 
“ the most agreeable to their fancy, and main- 
“ tain till their departure the same haughty de- 
“ meanour; which perhaps might have been 
“ excused in the great Marcellns, after the con- 
“ quest of Syracuse. Sometimes, indeed, these 
“ heroes undertake more arduous atchieve- 
“ ments ; they visit their estates .in Italy, and 
“ procure themselves, by the toil of servile hands, 
“ the amusements of the chace If at any 
“ time, but more especially on a hot day, they 
“ have courage to sail, in their painted gallies, 
» from the Lucrine lake'’ to their elegant villas 

See Pliny’s Epistles, i. 6- Three large wild boars were allured 
and taken in the toils withou^interrupting the studies of the philo¬ 
sophic sportsman. 

* The change from the inauspicious word Avernus, which siaiuls 
in the text, is immaterial. The two lakes, Avernus and Lucrinus. 
communicated with each other, and were fashioned by the stupend¬ 
ous moles of Agrippa into the Julian port, which opened, through a 
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" on (he sea-coast of Pateoli and Cayeta", they chap 
“ compare their own expeditions to the marches XXXI. 
“ of Caesar and Alexander. Yet should a fly 
“ presume to settle on the silken folds of 
“ their gilded umbrellas; should a sun-beam 
“ penetrate through some unguarded and imper- 
“ ceptible chink, they deplore their intolerable 
“ hardships, and lament, in aflected language, 

“ that they were not born in the land of tlie 
“ Cimmeriansthe regions of eternal darkness. 

“ In these journies into the country^', the whole 
“ body of the household marches with their 


narrow cnlrance, into thegulfof Piiteoli. V'irgil, who resided on (lie 
spot, has described (Georgic ii. Kii .J this work at the moment of 
its execution; and liis commentators, esjtecially Catron, have de¬ 
rived much light from Strabo, Snclouiiis, and Dion. Karihqiiakes 
and volcanos have changed the face of the country, and turned the 
Lucrine lake, since the year la-StS, into the Monte Ntiovo. Sec; 
Camillo Pellegrino Discorsi della Campania Felice, p. e J 4 ,&e. 
Antonii Sanfelicii Campania, p. 13. 88 . 

The re.gna Cumana et Puleolana; loca eslerotpii valde expe- 
lenda, intcrpellantinm autem multitudiiie [lasne fugienda. (iieero ad 
Attic, xvi. 17 . 

“ The proverbial expression of Cimmerian darkness was originally 
borrowed from the description of Homer (in the elcventii book of 
tile Odyssey), which he applies to a remote and fabulous conn- 
try on the shores of tlie, ocean. See Krasmi Adagia, in bis works, 
tom. ii. p. 593 . the Leyden edition. 

“ We may learn from Seneca, epist. cxxiii. three ciirions circum¬ 
stances relative to the journies of the Romans. 1. They were pre¬ 
ceded by a troop of Numidian hght-horse, who announced, by a 
cloud ol dust, the approach of a great man. e. Their baggage-mules 
transported not only the precious vases, b/teven the fragile vessels of 
chryslal and murra, which last is almost proved, by the learned 
French translator of Seneca (tom. hi. p. lO'J —422.), to mean the por¬ 
celain of China and Japan. 3. The beautiful faces of the young 
slaves were covered with a rntdictsted crust, or ointment, wliieh 
secured them against the effects of the sun ami frost. 
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CHAP. “ master. In the same manner as the cavalry and 
, “ infantry, the heavy and the light armed troops,- 
“ the advanced guard and the rear, are marshalled 
“ by the skill of their military leaders ; so the do- 
“ mestic officers, who bear a rod, as an ensign of 
“ authority, distribute and arrange the numerous 
“ train of slaves and attendants. Ihe baggage. 

“ and wardrobe move in the front; and are im- 
“ mediately followed by a multitude of cooks, and 
“ inferior ministers, employed in the service ot 
“ the kitchens, and of the table. Tlie mam body 
“ is composed of a promiscuous crowd of slaves, 
“ increased by the accidental concourse of idle or 
“ dependent plebeians. The rear is closed bj 
“ the favoui'ite band ol eunuchs, distributed from 
“ ajje to youth, according to the order ot seniority. 
“ Their numbers, and their deformity, excite tin 
“ horror of the indignant sjiectators, who are 
“ ready to execrate the memory ot Semiramis, for 
“ the cruel art which she invented, ot frustrating 
“ the purposes of nature, and ot blasting in tin 
“ bud the hopes of future generations. In the 
“ exercise of domestic jurisdiction, the nobles ot 
“ Rome express an exquisite sensibility for any 
personal injury, and a contemptuous indif- 
“ference for the rest of the human species. 
“ When they have called for warm water, if a 
“ slave has been tardy in his obedience, he is 
“ instantly chastise^ with three hundred lashes: 
“ but should the ^ame slave commit a wiltul 
“murder, the master will mildly observe, that 
“ he is a worthless fellow ; but that, if he re- 
“ peats the offence, he shall not escape punish- 
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“ ment. Hospitality was formerly the virtue of CMAP. 
“ the Romans; and every stranger, who could 
“ plead cither merit or misfortune, was relieved, 

“ or rewarded, by tlieir generosity. At present, 

“ if a foreigner, perhaps of no contemptible 
“ rank, is introduced to one of t!ie proud and 
“ wealthy senators, he is welcomed indeed in the 
“ first audience, with such warm professions, and 
“ such kind enquiries, that he retires, enchanted 
“ with the affability of his illustrious friend, and 
“ full of regret that he had so long delayed Ins 
“ journey to Rome, the native seat of manners, 

“ as well as of empire. Secure of a favourable 
“ reception, he repeats his visit the ensuing day, 

“ and is mortified by the discovery, that his 
“ person, his name, and his country, are already 
“ forgotten. If he still has resolution to perse- 
“ vere, he is gradually numbered in the train of 
“ dependents, and obtains the permission to pay 
“ his assiduous and unprofitable court to a haugh- 
“ ty patron, incapable of gratitude or friendship; 

“ who scarcely deigns to remark his presence, his 
“ departure, or his return. Whenever the rich 
“ prepare a solemn and popular entertainment"; 


“ Distributio'solcniniuni sporuil irum. Thes/x/r/u/m, oxaporlellcE, 
were small ba,skets, supposed to contain a quantity of’hot provisions, 
of the value of lOO quadrantes, or twelvepence halfpenny, which 
were ranged in order in the hali, and ostentatiously distributed to 
the hungry or servile crowd, who svaite(/ at the door. This in- 
delicatc custom is very frequently mentions in the epigrams ol Mar- ^ 
tial, and the satires of Juvenal. See likewise Suetonius, in tJIaud. 
<t. ^ 1 . in Ncron. c. iG. in Domitiau. c. 4. 7 . These baskets of pro¬ 
visions were afterwards converted imotlarge pieces of gold and silver 
VOIi. v. T 
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CHAP “ whenever they celebrate, with profuse and 

XXXl’. u pernicious luxury, their private banquets; tlie 
“ choice of the i-nests is the subject of anxious 
“ deliberation. The modest, the sober, and th.> 

“ learned, are seldom preferred; and the nomen 
“ ciators, who are commonly swayed by mterestei 
“ motives, have the address to insert, m the list o! 
“ invitations, the obscure names of the most wortb- 
“ less of mankind. But the frequent and lamibar 
“ companions ot the great, are those parasites, 
“ who practise the most useful of all arts, the art 
“ of flattery; who eagerly applaud each word, and 
“ every action, of their immortal patron; gaze 
“ with rapture on his marble columns, and vane- 
“ gated pavements; and strenuously praise the 
“ pomp and elegance, which he is taught to con- 
« sider as a part of his personal merit. At the 
» Roman tables, the birds, the squirrek , or the 
“ fish, which appear of an uncommon size, are 


coin, or plate, which wetc mutually given and .accepted even Ij the 
persons of the highest r.mk (See Syinmacli. epist .v. uo. ix. 124. 
Miscell p. 256.), on solemn occasions, of consulships, marrmp's, M • 
- The want of an English name obliges me to refer to the com¬ 
mon genus of squirrels, the Latin g&, the French /«»■; a httle mu- 
mal. who inhabits the woods, and remains torpid in cold wealhu 
(See Plin. Hist. Natur. viii. 82. Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. t. ^ 
p. 168. Pennant’s Synopsis of Quadrupeds, p. 289.). ^ 

rearing and fattening great numbers of g/.m ^ ' 

villas, as a profitable article of rural oeconoiny (Varro, de Re Ru. ^ . 
iii. 15.). The excessive'demand of them for luxurious tables, 
increased by the foolish Vtohib't'tons of the Cerfsors; and it is re- 
'ported; that they are still esteemed in modern Rome, and are r 
riuently sent as presents by the Colonna princes (See Brotier. 
last editor of Pliny, tom. ii. p..4.58. apud Barbou, 1779.)' 
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contemplated \vith carious attention ; a pair of CHAR 
scales is accurately applied, to ascertain their 
real weight; and, while the more rational guests 
are disgusted by the vain and tedious repetition, 
notaries are summoned to attest, by an authentic 
record, the truth of such a marvellous event. 
Another method of introduction into the houses 


and society of the great, is derived from tlie pro¬ 
fession of gaming, or, as it is more politely 
styled, of play. The confederates are united by 
a strict and indissoluble bond of friendship; or 
rather of conspiracy ; a superior degree of skill 
in the Tesserarian art (which may be interpreted 
the game of dice and tables^) is a sure road to 
wealth and reputation. A master of that sub¬ 
lime science, who in a supper, or assembly, is 
placed below a magistrate, displays in his coun¬ 
tenance the surprise and indignaticrti, which Cato 
might be supposed to feel, when he was refused 
the praetorship by the votes of a capricious 
people. The acquisition of knowledge seldom 


This game, which might l)e traiislylcd by tlic more iimiiliar 
names of trictrac, or backgammon, was a favourite amusement of the 
gravest Romans; and old Mucius Scaevola, the lawyer, had the repu¬ 
tation of a very skilful player. It was called Indus duodecini scriplu- 
rum, from the twelve scripta, or lines, which equally divided the alve¬ 
olus or table. On these, the two armies^ the white and the black, 
each consisting of fifteen men, or calculi, were regularly placed, and 
alternately moved, according to the laws of the game; and the 
chances of the tessera, or dice. Dr. Hyde,Avho diligently traces the 
history and varieties of the nerdiludium (a ifame ot Persic eiyniology) 
from Ireland to .lapan, pours forth, on this trifling subject, a copious 
torrent of classic and Oriental learning. See Syntagma Dissertat 
'oni.ii. p.V 17 — 405 . 
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CHAP. “ engages the curiosity of the nobles, who abhor 

XXXI ■ « tije fatigue, and disdain the advantages, of study; 

« and the only books which they peruse are the 
“ Satires of Juvenal, and the verbose and fabulous 
“ histories of Marins Maximus^. The libraries, 

“ which they have inherited from their fathers, 

“ are secluded, like dreary sepulchres, from the 
“ light of day^. But the costly instruments ot 
“ the theatre, dotes, and enormous lyres, and hy- 
“ draulic organs, are constructed for their use; and 
“ the harmony of vocal and instrumental music is 
“ incessantly repeated in the palaces of Rome, n 

“ those palaces, sound is preferred to sense, and 
“ the care of the body to that of the mind. It is 
“ allowed as a salutary maxim, that the light and 
“ frivolous suspicion of a contagious malady, is ol 
“ sufficient weight to excuse the visits of the most 
» intimate friends; and even the servants, who are 
“ dispatched to make the decent enquiries, are 
“ not suffered to return home, till they have un 
“ dergone the ceremony of a previous ablution. 
“ Yet this selfish and unmanly delicacy occasionally 
“ yields to the more imperious passion of avarice. 
“ The prospect of gain will urge a rich and gouty 


« Marius M'aximus. homo omnium verbosissunus qui, et n^tlus- 

toricis se voluminibus impileavit. Vopiscus. m 

He wrote the lives of the emperors, from Trajan to Alexan 

verus. See Gerard Vossius de Historici? Latin. 1. n- c. S. 

probl^ exaggerated. The Saturnali^^ Ma- 
crobius and the epistles of Jerom, aflord satisfactory p . 

theo.ogy,’^a„d classic literature -re studm,^ cultivau.l 
by several Romans, of both se^es. and of the highest rank- 
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“ senator as far as Spoleto; every sentiment of CHAP. 
“ arrogance and dignity is subdued by the hopes 
“ of an inheritance, or even of a legacy; and a 
“ wealthy, childless, citizen is the most powerful of 
“ the Romans. The art of obtaining the signature 
“ of a favourable testament, and sometimes of 
“ hastening the moment of its execution, is 
“ perfectly understood; and it has happened, 

“ that in the same house, though in different 
“ apartments, a husband and a wife, with the 
“ laudable design of over-reaching each other, 

“ have summoned their respective lawyers, to 
• “ declare, at the same time, their mutual, but 
“ contradictory, intentions. The distress which 
“ follows and chastises extravagant luxury, often 
“ reduces the great to the use of the most Immi- 
“ hating expedients. When they desire to boi- 
“ row, they employ the base and supplicating 
“ style of the slave in the comedy; but when tlicy 
“ are called upon to pay, they assume the royal 
“ and tragic declamation of the grandsons o( 

“ Hercules. If the demand is repeated, they 
“ readily procure some trusty sycophant, in- 
“ structed to maintain a charge of poison, or 
“ magic, against the insolent creditor; who is 
“ seldom released from prison, till he has signed 
“ a discharge of the whole debt. These vices, 

“ which degrade the aioral character of the 
“ Romans, are mixed with, a puerile supersti- 
“ tion, that disgraces their understanding. They 
“ listen with confidence to the predictions oi 
“ haruspiccs, who pretend to read, in the entrails 
of victims, the signs of future greatness and 
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XXXI. 


“ prosperity; and there are many who do notpre- 
“ sume either to bathe, or to dine, or to appear 
“ in public, till they have diligently consulted, 

“ according to the rules of astrology, die situation 
“ of Mercury, and the aspect of the moon^. It 
“ is singular enough, that this vain credulity may 
“ often be discovered among the profane sceptics, 

“ who impiously doubt, or deny, the existence ot 
“ a celestial power.” 

State and In populous cities, which are the seat of com- 
charactejo^ apd manufactures, the middle ranks of 

pleoV inhabitants, who derive their subsistence from 
Rome. dexterity, or labour, of their hands, are com¬ 

monly the most prolific, the most useful, and, in 
that sense, the most respectable, part of the com¬ 
munity. But the plebeians of Rome, who dis¬ 
dained spch sedentary and servile arts, had been 
oppressed, from the earliest times, by the weight 
of debt and usury ; and the husbandman, during 
the term* of his military service, was obliged to 
abandon the cultivation of his farm'*. The lands 
of Italy which had been originally divided among 
the families of free and indigent proprietors, 
were insensibly purchased, or usurped, by the 
avarice of the nobles; and in the age which pre- 


« Macrobius, the friend of tliese Roman nobles, considered the 
stars as the cause, or at least the signs, of future events (de Some. 
Scipion. 1. i. c. 19. p. 68.).^ 

“ The histories of Livy (see. particularly vi. 36.) are full of the 
extortions of the rich, and the sufferings of the poor debtors. The 
melancholy story of a brave old soldier, (Diouys. Hal. I. vi. c. 26 . 
p. 347. edit. Hudson, and Livy, ii. 23.) must have been frequently 
repeated in those primitive tint*, which have been so undeservedly 
praised. 
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ceded the fall of the republic, it was computed, CHAP, 
that only two thousand citizens were possessed ot . 
any independent substance^^ Yet as long as 
the people bestowed, by their suffrages, the ho¬ 
nours of the state, the command of the legions, 
and the administration of wealthy provinces, their 
conscious pride alleviated, in some measure, the 
hardships of poverty ; and their wants were sea¬ 
sonably supplied by the ambitious liberality of the 
candidates, who aspired to secure a venal ma¬ 
jority in the thirty-live tribes, or the hundred and 
ninety-three centuries, ot Rome. But when the 
prodigal commons had imprudently alienated not 
only the use, but the inheritance, of powfcr, they 
sunk, under the reign of the Caesars, into a vile 
and wretched populace, Tvhich must, in a few 
generations, have been totally exiinguished, it it 
had'not been continually recruited by the manu¬ 
mission of slaves, and the influx of strangers. As 
early as the time ot Hadrian, it was the just com¬ 
plaint of the ingenuous natives, that the capital 
had attracted the vices of the universe, and the 
manners of the most opposite nations. 1 he in¬ 
temperance of the Gauls, the cunning and levity 
of the Greeks, the savage obstinacy of the Egyp¬ 
tians and Jews, the servile temper of the Asiatics, 
and the dissolute, effeminate prostitution ot the 

“ Non esse in civitate duo niillia hominum qui rern haberent. 

Cicero. Offic. ii. 21. and Comment. Paul. Manut. in edit. Gr®v. 

This vague computation was made A. U. C. 6ly, in a speech o( the 
tribune Philippus, and it was his object, as well as that of the (,racchi 
(see Plutarch), to deplore, and palsaps to exaggerate, the misery oi 
the common people. 
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CHAP. Syrians, were mingled in the various multitude; 
which, under the proud and false denomination 
of Romans, presumed to despise their fellow- 
subjects, and even their sovereigns, who dwelt 
beyond the precincts of the eternal city®*. 

Public dis- pronounced 

tribulion with respect: the frequent and capricious tu- 
baJonfoil, mults of its inhabitants were indulged with irnpu- 
wine,&c. guccessoi's of Constantine, instead 

of crushing the last remains ol the democracy, 
by the strong arm of military power, embraced the 
mild policy of Augustus, and studied to relieve the 
poverty, and to amuse the idleness, of an innu¬ 
merable people^. I. For the convenience of the 
lazy plebeians, the monthly distributions of corn 
were converted into a daily allowance of bread; 

“ See the third Satire (.60—125.) of Juvenal, who indignantly 
complains, 

--—Quamvis quota porlio fascis Achsei 1 

Jampridcni Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes j 
Et linguam et mores, &c. 

Seneca, when he proposes to comfort his mother (Consolat. ad Helv. 
c. 6.) by the reflection, that a great part of mankind were in a state 
of exile, reminds her how few of the inhabitants of Home were born 
in the city. 

« Almost all that is said of the bread, bacon, oil, wine, &c. may 
be found in the fourtfenth book of the Theodosian Code; which ex¬ 
pressly treats of the police of the great cities. See particularly the 
titles iii, iv. xv, xvi, xvii. xxiv. The collateral testimonies arc produ¬ 
ced in Godefroy’s Commentary, and it is needless to transcribe them. 
According to a law of The;>dosius, which appreciates in money the 
military allowance, a piece of gold (eleven shillings) was equivalent 
to eighty pounds of bacon, or to eighty pounds of oil, or to tvvelvc 
niodii (or pecks) ol salt (Cod. J heod. I. viii. tit. iv. leg. 17.). i- his 
equation, compared with another of seventy pounds of bacon lor an 
amphora (Cod. Theod. 1. xiv. tit.'iv. leg. 4.), fixes the price of wine 
at about sixlccnpcnce the gallon. 
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a "reat mimber of ovens was constructed and CHAP. 

XXXI 

maintained at the [Jiiblic expence; and at the ^ 
appointed hour, each citizen, who was furnished 
with a ticket, ascendtM the flight of steps, which 
had been assigned to his peculiar quarter or divi¬ 
sion, and received, either as a gift, or at a very 
low price, a loaf of bread of the weight of three 
pounds for the use of liis family. 11. The fo¬ 
rest of Lucania, whose acorns fattened large 
droves of wild hogs**, afforded, as a species of 
tribute, a plentiful supply of cheap and whole¬ 
some meat. During five i^^^ths of the year, a 
regular allowance of bacon was distributed to the 
poorer citizens; and the annual consumption of 
the capital, at a time when it was much declined 
from its former lustre, was ascertained, by an 
edict of Valentinian the Third, at three millions 
six hundred and twenty-eight thousand pounds'"". 

III. In the manners of antiquity, the use of oil 
was indispensable for the lamp, as well as for 
the bath; and the annual tax, which was im¬ 
posed on Africa for the benefit of Rome, 
amounted to the weight of three millions of 
pounds, to the measure, perhaps, of three hun¬ 
dred thousand English gallons. IV. The anxicjty 
of Augustus to provide the metropolis with sulli- 

The anonymous author of the Description of the World 
(p. 14. in tom. iii. Geograph. Minor. Hutlson) observes of Luc.ini.i. 
in tiis barbarous Latin, llegio oblima, et ipsa omnibus habundans, 
el larduin niultum foras emitti:. Propter quod est in montibus, 
ciijus aescam aninialium variam, &c. 

“ See Noveil. ad calcem Cod.^ Thcod. D. V'alent. 1. i. lit. xr. 

This law was published at Rome, Juno the 'Jflth, A. 1). Wi. 
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CHAP, cieiit plenty of corn, was not extended beyond that’ 
necessary article of human subsistence ; and when 
the popular^ accused the dearness and 

scarcity of wine* a proclamation was issued, by 
the grave reformer, to remind his subjects, that 
no man could reasonably complain of thirst, since 
the aqueducts of Agrippa had introduced into 
the city so many copious streams of pure and 
salubrious water®®. This rigid sobriety was 
insensibly relaxed ; anti, although the generous 
design of Aurelian®^ does not appear to have 
been executed in its^ll extent, the use of wine 
was allowed on very easy and liberal terms. 
The administration of the public cellars was 
delegated to a magistrate of honourable rank; 
and a considerable part of the vintage of Cam¬ 
pania was reserved for the fortunate inhabitants 
of Rome. 

Use of the The Stupendous aqueducts, so justly celebrated 

EaSs*" '^y praises of Augustus himself, replenished 
the Thermce, or baths, which had been constructed, 
in every part of the city, with Imperial magnifi¬ 
cence. The baths of Antoninus Caracalla, which 
were open, at stated hours, for the indiscriminate 
service of the senators and the people, contained 
above sixteen hundred seats of marble ; and more 

^ Sueton. in August, c. 42. The utmost debauch of the emperor 
himself, in his favourite wine of Rhaetia, never exceeded a sextariu s 
(an English pint). Id. c. 77.- Torrentius ad loc. and Arburthnot’s 
Tables, p. 86. - 

" His design was to plant vineyards along the sea-coast of 
Hetruria (Vopiscus, in Hist. August, p. 225.) ; the dreary, un¬ 
wholesome, uncultivated Martmht of modern 1 uscany. 
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{ban three thousand were reckoned in the baths ghaP. 
of Diocletian*®. The walls of the lofty apart-, , 
inents were covered with carious mosaics, that 
imitated the art of the pencil in the elegance 
of design, and the variety of colours. The 
Egyptian granite was beautifully incrusted with 
the precious green marble of Nunudia; the 
j)erpetual stream of hot water was ponred into 
the capacious basons, through^ so many wide 
mouths ol bright and massy silver; and the 
meanest Roman could purchase, with a small 
copper coin, the daily enjoyment of a scene 
of pomp and luxury, which might excite the 
envy of the kings of Asia*^'. From these 
stately palaces issued a swarm of dirty and rag¬ 
ged plebeians, without shoes and without 
a mantle; who loitennl away whole days iu 
the street or Forum, to hear news, and to 
hold disputes; who dissipated, in extravagant 
gaming, the miserable pittance of their wives 
and children; and spent the hours of the night 
in obscure taverns, and brothels, in the indul¬ 
gence of gross and vulgar sensuality®". 


“ Olympiodor. ap>id Phot. p. 1(17. 

® Seneca (epistol. Ixxxvi.) cnnipares the baths of Scipio Afri- 
canus, at his villa of Liternum, willi the magnificence (which was 
continually incieasing) of the public baths of Rome, long before the 
stalely Thertna; of Antoninus a id Diocletian were erected. 'I he 
quadrans paid for admission was the quarter of the as, about one- 
eighth of an English penny. 

Ainmianus (1. xiv. c. 6. and I xxviii. c. 4.), .iher deseribing the 
luxury and pride of the nobles of Rome, exposes, with equal indig¬ 
nation, the vices aud follies of the dommon people. 
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CHAP. lively and splendid ainusenient 

XXXI. of j-ijg idle multitude, depended on the frequent 
exhibition of public games and spectacles. The 
tade?'"''* Christian princes had suppressed the 

inhuman combats of gladiators; but the Roman 
people still considered the Circus as their home, 
their teny)le, and the seat of the republic. The 
impatient crowd rushed at the dawn of day to 
secure their places, and there were many who 
passed a sleepless and anxious night in the adjacent 
porticos. From the morning to the evening, 
careless of the sun, or of the rain, the spectators, 
who sometimes amounted to the number of four 
hundred thousand, remained in eager attention ; 
their eyes fixed on the horses and charioteers, 
their minds agitated with hope and fear, for the 
success of the colours which they espoused: and 
the happiness of Rome appeared to hang on the 
event of a race®^ The same immoderate ardour 
inspired their clamours, and their applause, us 
often as they were entertained with the hunting 
of wild beasts, and the various modes of theatrical 
representation. These representations in modern 
capitals may deserve to be considered as a pure 
and elegant school of taste, and perhaps ot 
virtue. But the Tragic and Comic Muse of the 


•* Juvenal. Salir.xi. 191, &c. The expressions of the historian 
Ammianus are not less stropg and animated than those of the satirist; 
and both the one and the other painted frdm the life. The num¬ 
bers which the great Circus was capable of receiving are taken from 
the original Notitice of the city. The differences between them prove 
that they did not transcribe each other; but the sum may appear in¬ 
credible, though the country on these occasions flocked to the city. 
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tlomans, who seldom aspired beyond the imita- CHAR 
tion of Attic genius**', had been almost totally 
silent since the fall of the republic®**; and their 
place was unworthily occupied by licentious 
farce, effeminate music, and splendid pageantry. 

The pantomimes®*, who maintained their repu¬ 
tation from the age of Augustus to the sixth cen¬ 
tury, expressed, without the use of words, the 
various fables of the gods and heroes of antitpiity ; 
and the perfection of their art, wliich sometimes 
disarmed the gravity of the philosopher, always 
excited the applause and wonder of the people. 

The Vast and magniheent theatres of Rome were 
filled by three thousand female dancers, and by 
three thousand singers, with the masters of the 
respective chorusses. Such was the popular 
favour which they enjoyed, that, in a time of 
scarcity, when all strangers were banished from 
the city, the merit of contributing to the public 

“ Sometimes indeed they composed original pieces. 

-Vestigia Graeca 

Aiisi deserere et eelebrare domestica facta. 

Horat. Epistol. ad Pisones, 285. and the learned, though perplexed, 
note of Dacier, who might have allowed the name of tragedies to the 
Brutus and the Deaus of Pacuvius, or to the (mId ol jMalerims. 

The Oclavia, ascribed to one of the Senecas, still remains a very on- 
favourable specimen of Roman tragedy. 

« In the time of Quintilian and Pliny, a tragic poet was reduced 
to the imperfect method of-hiring a great room, and reading bis play 
to the company, whom he invited for that purpose (See Dialog, de 
Oratoribus, C. 9 . 11 . and Plin. Epistol. vij. 17.V 

See the Dialogue of Lucian, entitled dc Saltatione, tom. n. 

p. 266 _ 317 . edit. Reitz. The jjantomlmes obtained the honourable 

nameofx*'?o«*o(; and it was required, that they should be conver¬ 
sant with almost every art and science. Burette (in the Memoire? 
de 1’Academic des Inscriptions, toi.i. i. p- l'-7. &c.) has given a shun 
history of the art of pantomimes. 
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Populous¬ 
ness of 
Rome. 


CHAP, pleasures exempted them from a law, which was' 
strictly executed against the professors of the 
liberal arts®*. 

It is said, that the foolish curiosity of Elaga- 
balus attempted to discover, from the quantity oi 
spiders webs, the number of the inhabitants of 
Rome. A more rational method of enquiry 
might not have been undeserving of the attention 
of the wisest princes, who could easily have 
resolved a question so important for the Roman 
government, and so interesting to succeeding 
ages. The births and deaths of the citizens were 
duly registered; and if any writer of antiquity had 
condescended to mention the annual amount, or 
the common average, we might now produce 
some satisfactory calculation, which would destroy 
the extravagant assertions of oritics, and perhaps 
confirm the modest and probable conjectnres of 
philosophers®. The most diligent researches 
have collected only the following circumstances; 
which, slight and imperfect as they are, may 
tend, in some degree, to illustrate the question of 
the populousness of ancient Rome. I. When 
the capital of the empire was besieged by the 


“ Ammianus, 1. xiv. c. 6. He complains, with decent indigna¬ 
tion, that the streets of Rome were filled with crowds of females, 
who might have given children to the state, but whose only occupa¬ 
tion was to curl and dress their hair, and jactari volubilibus gyris, 
dum exprimunt innumera simulacra, quae finxere fabulae theatrales. 

“ Lipslus (tom.iii. p. 423. dc Magnitud. RdmanS, 1. Hi.-c. S.) 
and Isaac Vossius (Obsetvat., Var. p.26— 34.) have indulged strange 
dreams of four, or eight, or fourteen miliions ,in Rome*. Mr. Hume 
(.Essays, vol. i. p. 456—457.), with admirable good sense and scepti¬ 
cism, betrays some secret disposition to extenuate the populousuess 
of ancient times. 
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NSoths, the circuit of the walls jvas accurately CHAR 
measured, by Amrnoiiius, the mathematician, 
who found it e(|ual to twenty-one miles*’. It 
should not be forgotten that the form of the city 
was almost that of a circle; the geometrical 
6gure which is known to contain the largest space 
within any given circumference. II. The archi¬ 
tect Vitruvius, who flourished in the Augustan 
age, and whose evidence,, on this occasion, has 
peculiar weight and authority, observes, that the 
innumerable habitations of the Roman people 
would have spread themselves far beyond the nar¬ 
row limits of the city; and that the want ot 
ground, which was probably contracted on every 
side by gardens and villas, suggested the common, 
though inconvenient, practice of raising the houses 
to a considerable height in the air®. But the 
loftiness of these buildings, which often consisted 
of hasty work and insufficient materials, was the 
cause of frequent and fatal accidents ; and it was 
repeatedly enacted by Augustus, as well as by 
Nero, that the height of private edifices within 
the walls of Rome, should not exceed the mea¬ 
sure of seventy feet from the ground®. III. 


« Olymptodor. ap. Phou p 197- See Fabricius, Bibl. Owe. 
tom. ix. p. 400. 

“ In e4 autem majestate urbis, et civium iofinili frequemia in- 
numerabiles habitationes opus luit cxplicare. Frgo cum recipcre 
non posset area plana tantam raultitudiliem in urbe, ad auxilium al- 
titudinis sedificiomm res ipsa codgit devenire. Vitruv. ii. 8. Hiis 
passage, which I owe to Vossius, is clear, strong, and comprehensise, 
® The successive testimonies of Pliny, Aristides, Cdaudian, Run- 
liu*, &c. prove the insufficiency of these restrictive edicts. See l.ii- 
sius, de Magnitud. RotnanS, 1. iii. c. 4. 
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CHAP. Juvenal’" laments, as it should seem from his' owhy 
XX\L experience, the hardships of the poorer citizens, 
to whom he addresses the salutary advice of emi¬ 
grating, without delay, from the smoke of Rome, 
since they might purchase, in the little towns ot 
Italy, a cheerful commodious dwelling, at the 
same price which they annually paid for a dark 
and miserable lodging. House-rent was there¬ 
fore immoderately dear: the rich accjuired, at an 
enormous expence, the ground, which they 
covered with palaces and gardens; but the body 
of the Roman people was crowded into a narrow 
space; and the different floors, and apartments, 
of the same house, were divided, as it is still the 
custom of Paris, and other cities, among several 
families of plebeians. IV. The total number of 
houses in the fourteen regions of the’city, is 
accurately stated in the description of Rome, 
composed under the reign of Theodosius, and they 
amount to forty-eight thousand three hundred and 

-^Tabulata tibi jam tertia funiant: 

Tu nescis ; nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis 

Ultimus ardebit, quem tegiila sola tuetur 

A piuvia. ’ 

Juvenal. Sitir.iii. 199. 

Read the whole third satire, but particularly l66. 223, ^c. 
The description of a crowded insuia, or lodging-house, in Petronius 
(c. 95.97.), perfectly tallies with the complaints of Juvenal; and we 
learn from legal authority, .that, in the time of Augustus (Heinec- 
cius. Hist. Ju ris Roman, c. iv.(i(t. 181.), the ordinary rent of the several 
camicula, or apartments of an insufo, annually produced forty thou¬ 
sand sesterces, between three and four hundred pounds sterling 
(Pandect. 1. xix. lit. ii. N" 30.); a sum which proves at once the 
large extent, and high value, of thbse common buildings. 
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efghty-two The two classes of domus and of CHAP. 
insula, into which they are divided, include all 
the habitations of the capital, of every rank and 
condition, from the marble palace of the Anicii, 
with a numerous establishment of freedmen and 
slaves, to the lofty and narrow lodging-house, 
where the poet Codnis, and his wife, were per¬ 
mitted to hire a wretched garret immediately 
under the tiles. If we adopt the same average, 
which, under similar circiunstanees, has been 
found applicable to Paris and indifferently 
allow about twenty-five persons for each house, 
of every degree, we may fairly estimate the inha¬ 
bitants of Rome at twelve hundred thousand : a 
number which cannot be thought excessive for 
the capital of a mighty empire, though it exceeds 
the populousness of the greatest cities of modern 
Europe”. 

Such was the state of Rome under the reign of s'«ge 
Honorius ; at the time when the Gothic army by the 
formed the siege, or rather the blockade, of the 
city”. By a skilful disposition of his numerous 

” This sum total is composed of 1780 domus, or great houses, of 
46,602 irwute, or plebeian habitations (see Nardini, Roma Antica, 

1. iii. p. 88.); and these numbers are. ascertained by the agreement ol 
the texts of the different Notitice. Nardini, I. viii. p. 498. 500. 

Sec that accurate writer M. de Mqssattce, Recherchcs sur la 
Population, p. 175—187- From probable, or certain ground-s, he 
assigns to Paris 83,565 houses, 7i,n4 families, and 5/6,630 in¬ 
habitants. 

” This computation is not very different from that which 
M. Brotier, the last editor of Tacitus (tom. ii. p. 380.), has assumed 
from similar principles ; though he seems to aim at a degree of pre¬ 
cision, which it is neither possible nor important to obtain. 

” For the events of the first siege of Rome, which are often con- 

VOI,. V. u 
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CHAP, forces, who impatiently watched the moment of 
assault, Alaric encompassed the walls, com¬ 
manded the twelve principal, gates, intercepted 
all communication with the adjacent country, 
and vigilantly guarded the navigation of the 
Tyber, from which the Romans derived the surest 
and most plentiful supply of provisions. The 
first emotions of the nobles, and of the people, 
were those of suiprise and indignation, that a vile 
Barbarian should dare to insult the capital of thf, 
world: but their arrogance was soon humbled 
by misfortune; and their unmanly rage, instead 
of being directed against an enemy in arms, was 
meanly exercised on a defenceless and innocent 
victim. Perhaps in the person of Serena, the 
Romans might have respected the niece of Theo¬ 
dosius, the aunt, nay even the adoptive, raothei, 
of the reigning emperor: but they abhorred tire 
widow of Stilicbo ; and they listened with cre¬ 
dulous passion to the tale of calumny, which 
accused her of maintaining a secret and criminal 
correspondence with the Gothic invader. Actu¬ 
ated, or overawed, by the same popular frenzy, 
the senate, without requiring any evidence of her 
guilt, pronounced the sentence ot her death. 
Serena was ignominiously strangled; and the 
infatuated multitude were astonished to find, that 
this cruel act of injustice did not immediately 
produce the retreat of the Barbarians, and the 
Famine, deliverance of the city. That unfortunate city 

T 

founded with those of the second and third, see Zosimus, I- v. 
p.350—S54. Sowmen, 1. ix. c,6. Olympiodorus, ap. Phot. p. 180. 
Philostorgius, 1. xii. c. 3. and Godefroy, Disserlat. p. 467—475. 
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gradually experienced the distress of scarcity, and CHAP, 
at length the horrid calamities of famine. The 
daily allowance of three pounds of bread was 
reduced to one-half, to one-third, to nothing; 
and the price of corn still continued to rise in a 
rapid and extravagant proportion. The poorer 
citizens, who were unable to purchase the neces¬ 
saries of life, solicited the precarious charity of 
the rich; and for a while the public misery was 
alleviated by the humanity of Laeta, the wddovv 
of the emperor Gratian, who had fixed her resi¬ 
dence at Rome, and* consecrated, to the use of 
the indigent, the princely revenue, which she 
annually received from the grateful successors of 
her husband”. But these private and temporary 
donatives were insufficient to appease the hunger 
of a numerous people; and the progress of famine 
invaded the marble palaces of the senators them¬ 
selves. The persons of both sexes, who had been 
educated in the enjoyment of ease and luxury, 
discovered how little is requisite to supply the 
demands of nature; and lavislied their unavailing 
treasures of gold and silver, to obtain the coarse 
and scanty sustenance which they would for¬ 
merly have rejected with disdain. The food 
the most repugnant to sense or imagination, the 
aliments the most unwlsolesome and pernicious 
to the constitution, were eagprly devoured, and 
fiercely disputed, by the rage of hunger. A dark 
suspicion was entertained, that some desperate 

” The mother of Lseta wa^naraetVPissumena. Her father, family, 
and country, are unknown. Ducangc, Fam. Byaanlin. p. 59. 
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CHAP, wretches fed on the bodies of their fellow-ciea- 
tores, whom they had secretly murdered; and 
' ^ even mothers (such was the horrid conflict ot the 
two most powerful instincts implanted by nature 
in the human breast), even mothers arc said to 
have tasted the flesh of their slaughtered infants‘‘'1 
Many thousands of the inhabitants of Rome ex¬ 
pired in their houses, or in the streets, for watit 
of sustenance ; and as the public scpulchi es with¬ 
out the walls were in the power ot the enemy, 
the stench, wdnch arose from so many pnlrut and 
uiibnried carcasses, infected tlie air; and the 
Plague, miseries of famine were succeeded and aggravated 
by the contagion of a pestilential disease. The 
assnrafiees of speedy and efiectual relict, which 
were repeatedly transmitted from the court ot 
Ravenna, supported, for some time, the fainting 
resolution of the Romans, till at length the despaii 
of any human aid tempted them to accept the 
Supersii- oflers of a pnetcrnatural delivei’ances 1 oinpci- 
anus, prcefoct of the city, had been persuaded, 
by the art or fanaticism of some Tuscan diviners, 
that, by the mysterious force of spells and sacri¬ 
fices, they could extract the lightning from the 
clouds, and point those celestial fires against the 


Ad nefanclos cibos empit esurientium rabies, et sua inviceiii 
membra laniarunt, dum mater non parcit lactenli infantiae; et recipit 
utero, quern paullb ante efFuderat. Jerom ad Princi])iam, tom. i. 
p. 121. The same horrid circumstance is likewise told of the sieges 
of Jerusalem and Paris. For the latter, compare the tenth book of 
(he Mcnriade, .and the Journal (le Henri IV. torn. i. p. 47—83. ; 
ohser-vf that a jilam narrative of htets is much more patlietic, than the 
most laboured descriptions of epic poetry. 
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>amp of the Barbarians”. The important secret CHAR 
was communicated to Innocent, the bishop of 
Rome; and the successor of St. Peter is accused, 
perhaps without foundation, of ])referrin>i the 
safety of the republic to the ri-id severity of the 
Christian worship. But when the question was 
agitated in the senate; when it was proposed, as 
an essential conditiot!, that those sacrihees should 
be performed in the Caidtol, by the autliority, 
and in the ])resencc, of the magistrates; tlu^ ma¬ 
jority of that respectable assembly, apprehensive 
‘either of the Divine, or of the Imperial, displea¬ 
sure, refused to join in an act, which appeared 
almost equivalent to the public restoration ol 

Paganism'". . 

‘ 'Fhe last resource of the Romans was m " 

ami vai^g.-, 

” Zosimus (I.V, p.:A5, ;J50.) spoAs of Uuse cerenome., hte ,, ,,, 

Greek unacquainted with the national superstition oi Rome and 1 n=- A. 1). -W-J 
cany. I suspect, thaV they consisted of two parts, I lie secrel, aiiu I lie 

public; the former were probably an imitation ol the arts and spe s. 

by which Nnma had drawn down .fupiter and his lliunderon Moimi 
Aventine. 

_Quid agant laqucis, quffi catmina dicanl, 

QvAguc wArawe s.viv«\a seivW at^e .hwem 
Scire iictas \iminm. 

The ancilui, or shields of Mars, the pignora Imperii, wh ich were earned 
in solemn procession on the calends of March, derived their origin 
from this mysterious event (Ovid Fast. hi. 25<) df’SH.). it wa, [iro 
bably designed to revive this ancient festival, whicii liad been sup¬ 
pressed byTlieodosins. In that case, we recover a clironoingical date 
(March the Ut, A.-D. 40!).) which has not hiilierio been oliscrvcd. 

Sozomen (l.ix. c. (i.) insinuates, tliat the ex].ermu.ii. wa> ai, 

tuaily, though unsuccessfully, inaclc; but lie does wn lUs iii.io., t ic 
name of Innocent: and Tillciiotit ■ (Mem. Ilceles. mm. x. i-.dl... 
is determined not to believe, that a pope could be gudt , of ...eii im 
pious condescension. 


the decline and fall 

clemency, or at lea^t in the moderation, of tb4 
king of the Goths. The senate, who in this 
emergency assumed the supreme powers of go¬ 
vernment, ai^ointed two ambassadors to nego- 
ciate with the enemy. This important trust was 
delegated to Basilius, a senator, of Spanish ex¬ 
traction, md already conspicuous in the admi¬ 
nistration of provinces ; and to John, the first 
tribune of the notaries, who was peculiarly qua¬ 
lified, by his dexterity in business, as well as by 
his former intimacy with the Gothic prince. When 
they were introduced into his presence, they 
declared, perhaps in a more lofty style than 
became their abject condition, that the Romans 
were resolved to maintain their dignity, either in 
peace or war; and that, if Alaric refused them a 
fair and honourable capitulation, he might sound 
his trumpets, and prepare to give battle to an 
innumerable people, exercised in arms, and ani¬ 
mated by despair. “The thicker the hay, the 
easier it is mowed,” was the concise reply of the 
Barbarian; and this rustic metaphor was accom¬ 
panied by a loud and insulting laugh, expressive 
of his contempt for the menaces of an unwarlike 
populace, enervated by luxury before they were 
emaciated by famine. He then condescended to 
fix the ransom, which he would accept as the 
price of his retreat from the walls of Rome: all 
tlie gold and silver in the city, whether it were 
the property of the state, or of individuals; all 
the rich and precious moveables; and all the 
slaves who could prove their title to the name ot 
Barbarians. The ministers of the senate pre- 
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's-amed to ask, in a modest and suppliant tone, gAP. 
“ If snch, O king! are yonr demands, what do 
“yon intend to leave us?” “Your lives;’ 
replied the haughty conqueror: they trembled, 
and retired. Yet before they retired, a short sus¬ 
pension of arms was granted, which allowed some 
time for a more temperate negociation. The 
stern features of Alaric were insensibly relaxed, 
he abated much of the rigour of his terms ; and 
at length consented to raise the siege, on the im¬ 
mediate payment of five thousand pounds of gold, 
of thirty tliousand pounds of silver, of four thou¬ 
sand robes of silk, of three thousand pieces ol 
fine scarlet cloth, and of three thousand pounds 
weight of pepper'-’. But the public treasuiy was 
exhausted ; the annual rents of the great estates 
in Italy and the provinces, were intercepted by 
the calamities of war ; the gold and gems had 
been exchat.ged during the ftuiiinc, tor the vdest 
sustenance; the hoards of secret wealth vvctc stdl 
concealed by the obstinacy of avarice; and some 
remains of consecrated spoils afforded the only 
resource that could avert the impending rum o) 
the city. As soon as the Romans had satisfied 
the rapacious demands of Alaric, they were re¬ 
stored, in some measure, to tlie enjoyment of 


Pepi>cr xvas a farourile ingre.lient of the most expet.^ve Homan 
cookery and the best sort commonly so^d for fificcn ( ciiani, or 

tnc grcatcsi pien y I Histoirc Poh- 

tm.lllplicd the fjuantiiy, and rei uved the price 

tKjUc et PliiU.cophiriuc, &c. tom. i. P- 
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CHAP, peace and plenty. Several of the gates wer^ 
cautiously opened ; the importation of provisions 
from the river, and the adjacent country, was no 
longer obstructed by the Goths; the citizens 
resorted in crowds to the free market, which was 
held during three days in the suburbs; and 
while the merehants who undertook the gainful 
trade, made a considerable profit, the future sub¬ 
sistence of the city was secured by the ample 
magazines which vvtae deposited in the public and 
private granaries. A more regular discipline, 
than could have been expected, was maintained 
in the camp of Alaric ; and the wise Barbarian 
justified his regard for the faith of treaties, by the 
just severity with which he chastised a party of 
licentious Goth.s, who had insulted some Roman 
citizens on the road to Ostia. His army, en¬ 
riched by the contributions of the capital, slowly 
advanced into the fair and fruitful province of 
Tuscany, where he proposed to establish his win¬ 
ter-quarters ; and the Gothic standard became 
the refuge of forty tliousaud Barbarian slaves, 
who had broke their chains, and aspired, under 
the command of their great deliverer, to revenge 
the injuries, and the disgrace, of their cruel ser¬ 
vitude. About the same time, he received a 
more honourable reinforcement of Goths and 
Huns, whom Adolphus*, the brother of his wife, 

*’ This Gothic chieftain is called by Jornandcs and Isidore, 
Athau/phiis ; by Zosiiiius ari<l Orosius, Aiau'phus^ and by Olyiiipio- 
dorus, Adaoulphns. I have used the celebrated name of Adolphus, 
which seems to be authorised by (he practice of the Swedes, the sons 
or brothers of the ancient Goths. 
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had conducted, at his pressing invitation, from CHM*. 
tlie banks of the Danube to those of the Tyb(‘r, 
and who bad cut their way, with some difficulty 
and loss, through the superior numbers of the 
Imperial troops. A victorious leader, who united 
the daring spirit of a Barbarian with the art and 
discipline of a Roman general, was at the head of 
an hundred thousand Bghting men ; and Italy pro¬ 
nounced, with terror and respect, the formidable 
name of Alaric®h 

At the distance of fourteen centuries, we may Fruifes 
he satisfied with relating the military exploits of tiom for 
the conc|uerors of Rome, without presuming to 
investigate the motives of their political conduct. 

In the niidst of Ids apparent prosperity, Alaric 
was conscious, perhaps, of some secret weakness, 
some internal defect; or perhaps the moderation 
which he displayed, was intended only to deceive 
and disarm the easy credulity of the ministers of 
Honorius. The king of the Goths repeatedly 
declared, that it was his desire to he considered 
as the friend of peace, and of the Romans. 'Din e 
senators, at his earnest reipiest, were scut ambas¬ 
sadors to the court of Ravenna, to solicit the 
exchange of hostages, and the conclusion of the 
treaty ; and the proposals, which he more clearly 
expressed during the course of the negocialions, 
could only inspire a doubt of his sincerity, as 
they might seem inadequate to the state ol his 
fortune. 'Die Barbarian still aspired to the rank 

•' The treaty hetweon Alaric anti the R.nnans, itr. iMakenfrntn 
Zoriinus, 1. V. 354, 3.>5. 36 H. : sh. 36-, 363. The atlthnonal ctr- 
enrnftances are too few and trifling to tcriuite any other quotatiiu. 
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CHAP, of master-general of the armies of the West; he 
^ stipulated an annual subsidy of corn and money ; 
and be chose the provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, 
and Venetia, for the seat of his new kingdom, which 
would have commanded the important communi¬ 
cation between Italy and the Danube. If these 
modest terms should be rejected, Alaric shewed a 
disposition to relinquish his pecuniary demands, 
and even to content himself with the possession ol 
Noricum ; an exhausted and impoverished country, 
perpetually exposed to the inroads ol the Harba 
rians of Germany"". But the hopes of peace were 
disappointed by the weak obstinacy, or interested 
views, of the minister Olyinpius. Without listen¬ 
ing to the salutary remonstrances of the senate, he 
dismissed their ambassadors under the conduct of 
a military escort, too numerous for a retinue ol 
honour, and too feeble for an army of defence. 
Six thousand Dalmatians, the flower of the Impe¬ 
rial legions, were ordered to march Irom Ravenna 
to Rome, through an open country, whicii was 
occupied by the formidable myriads of the Barba¬ 
rians. These brave legionaries, encompassed and 
betrayed, fell a sacrifice to minrsterial folly ; their 
general, Valens, with an hundred soldiers, escaj)ed 
from the field of battle; and one of the ambassa¬ 
dors, who could no longer claim the protection of 
the law of nations^ was obliged to purchase his 
free<lom with a ransom of thirty thousand pieces 
of gold. Yet Alaric, instead of resenting this act of 
impotent hostility, immediately renewed his pro- 


” Zosimm, 1. V. p. 367 , 368 , 368 . 
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posals of peace; and the second embassy of the CHAP, 
llomaa senate, which derived weight and dignity 
from the presence of Innocent, bishop of the city, 
was guarded from the dangers oi’ the road by a 
detachment of Gothic soldiers . 

0!ympius“ might have continued to insult Change 
the just resentment of a people, who loudly OOSSRMJ of 
accused him as tlie author of the public calami- 
ties ; but his power was undermined by the secret 
intrigiK's of the palace. The tavourite enuuehs 
transferred tlie government of Honorius, and the 
empire, to Jovius, the Prietorian prsefect; an 
unworthy servant, who did not atone, by tin 
merit of’personal attachment, for the errors and 
misfortunes of his administration. The exile, or 
escape, of the guilty Olympius, reserved him tor 
more vicissitudes of fortune -. he experienced the 
adventures of an obscure and wandering hte; 
he again rose to power; he fell a second tune 
into disgrace; his ears were cut off; he exiared 
under the lash ; and his ignominious death at 
forded a grateful spectacle to the friends of Sti- 
licho. Alter the removal of Olympius, whose, 
character was deeply tainted with religious faiiati- 
cism, the Pagans and heretics were delivered 
from the impolitic proscription, which excluded 
them from the dignities of the state. Tbi‘ brave 

« Zosiams, 1. V. p. 3()0. 361, 36'i. The bishop, by unmiumg al 
Ravenna, escaped ihe impending calamities of the c.iy- Hro,ua, 

'■'^“'pofibc adtentures of Olympius, and his n, the 

miniilry, see Zosimvis. 1. v. p. 36.3. 36S.-366. and, Olym,aodo., ap. 

Phot. p. ISO, ItU. 
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CHAP. Gennerid“ a soldier of Barbarian origin, who still 

XXXI. to the worship of his ancestors, had been 

obliged to lay aside the military belt: and though 
he was repeatedly assured by the emperor himself, 
that laws were not made for persons of his rank or 
merit, he refused to accept any partial dispensation, 
and persevered in honourable disgrace, till he had 
extorted a general act of justice froju the distress 
of the Roman government. The conduct of Gen- 
nerid, in the important station, to whici* hc' was 
promoted or restored, of master-general of iJahna- 
tia, Pannonia, Noricum, and RheEtia, seemed to 
revive; the discipline and spirit of the republic. 
From a life of idleness and want, his troops were soon 
habituated to severe exercise, and ]>!entitul subsist¬ 
ence; and his private generosity often supplied 
the rewards, which were denied by tin; avarice, or 
poverty, of the court of Ravenna. 1 he valour ot 
Gcnnerid, formidable to the adjacent Barbarians, 
W'as the firmest bulwark oi the liiyrian Irontier ; 
and his vigilant care assisted the enijiire with a re¬ 
inforcement of ten thousand Huns, who arrived 
on the confines of Italy, attended by suc h a con¬ 
voy of provisions, and such a numerous train ot 
sheep and oxen, as might have been siiffieient, not 
only for the march of an army, hut for the settle¬ 
ment of a colony. But the court and councils of 

« Zosimus Ci.v. j), aOt.) relates this ciremnstanre uiih risible 
conujlaccncy, and celcbraies the character of GcnnerKi as ihe last 
glory of expiring |>aganism. V'ery liitlcrenl were the seninnents of 
tlic council of Carth.aic, u-ho deputed four bishops to the court of 
Kavenna, locoiuplain ot tlic law, which uad been just enacted, that 
all conversions to Christianity shouK; be Irco and vnuintary. Sec 
Baronins, Anna!. Ecclcs. A. D. 4e9‘ N ' !-■ D- 
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Ilonorius still remained a scene of weakness 
and distraction, of corruption and anarchy. In- 
stigated by the praefect Jovius, the guards rose 
in furious mutiny, and demanded the heads ot 
two generals, and of the two principal eunuchs. 

Tiie generals, under a perfidious promise of safety, 
were sent on ship-board, and privately executed; 
while the favour of the eunuchs procured them 
a mild and secure exile at Milan and Constan- 
tinoidc. Eusebius the eunuch, and the Barba¬ 
rian Ailohich, succeeded to the command of the 
bed-chamber and ol the guai ds; and the mutual 
jealousy of these subordinate ministers was the 
cause of their mutual destruction. By the in¬ 
solent order of the count of the domestics, the 
jjreat chamberlain was shameiully beaten to death 
with sticks, before the eyes ot the astonished 
emperor; and the subsecpient assassination ot 
Ailohich, in the midst of a public |)roccssion, is 
tile oidy circumstance ot tiis life, in which Ilono¬ 
rius discovered the faintest symptom of courage 
or resentment. Yet before they fell, Eusebius 
and Alloltich had contributed their part to the 
ruin of the empire, by opposing the conclusion 
of a treaty whicli Jovius, from a selfish, and pei- 
haps a criminal, motive, had negociated with 
Alaric, in a personal interview under the wails ot 
Rimini. During the alisence pt Jovius, the em¬ 
peror was persuaded to assume a lofty tone ot 
inflexible dignity, such as neither his situation, 
nor bis character, eonld enable him to sujiport. 
and a letter, signed with tiie name of Ilonoiiu>, 
was immediateiy dispatched to the Praetorian 
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CHAP, pnjefect, granting him a free permission to dispose 
of public money, but sternly refusing to pros¬ 
titute the military honours of Rome to the proud 
demands of a Barbarian. This letter was impru¬ 
dently communicated to Alaric himself; and the 
Goth, who in the whole transaction had behaved 
with temper and decency, expressed, in the most 
outrageous language, his lively sense of the insult 
so wantonly offered to his person, and to his na¬ 
tion. The conference of Rimini was hastily in- 
terrnpted ; and the prsefect Jovius, on his return 
to Ravenna, was compelled to adopt, and even to 
encourage, the fashionable opinions of the court. 
By his advice and example, the principal officers 
of the state and army were obliged to swear, that, 
without listening, in any circumstances, to any con¬ 
ditions of peace, they would still persevere in 
perpetual and implacable war against the enemy 
of the republic. This rash engagement opposed 
an insuperable bar to all future negociation. Flic 
ministers of Honorius were heard to declare, that, 
if they had only invoked the name of the Deity, 
they would consult the public safety, and trust 
their souls to the mercy of Heaven; but they had 
sworn, by the sacred head of the emperor himself; 
they had touched, in solemn ceremony, that au¬ 
gust seat of maje.sty and wisdom ; and the viola¬ 
tion of their oath lyould expose them to the tem¬ 
poral penalties of sacrilege and rebellion**. 

“ Zositmis, 1. V. p. 367, 368, 369. This custom of swearing by 
the head, or life, or safety, or genius, of the sovereign, was of the 
highest antiquity, both in Kgyp* (Genesis, xlii. l.i.) and Scythia. 
It was soon transferred, by flattery, to the Caesars; and lertiilliau 
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While the emperor and his court enjoyed, CHAP, 
with sullen pride, the security of the marshes and 
fortifications of Ravenna, they Jibandoned Rome, Second 
almost without defence, to the resentment of Rome by 
Alaric. Yet such was the moderation which he 
still preserved, or aflected, that, as he moved 
with his army along tire Flaminian way, he suc¬ 
cessively dispatched the bishops ot the towns ot 
Italy to reiterate his offers of peace, and to con¬ 
jure the emperor, that he would save the city and 
its inhabitants from hostile fire, and the sword 
of the BarbariansThese impending calamities 
were however averted, not indeed by the wisdom 
of Honorius, but by the prudence or humanity of 
the Gothic king; who employed a milder, though 
not less eflfectual, method of conquest. Instead of 
assaulting the capital, he successively directed his 
efforts against tlie Fcrrt of Ostia, one of the 
boldest and most stupendous works of Roman 
Tuagnificence*'^'. Tlie accidents to which the pre¬ 
carious subsistence of the city was continually ex- 

complains, lhat it was the only oath which ihc Romans of his time 
affected to reverence. Sc- an elegant Dissertation of the Abbt- Mas- 
sieu on the Oaths of the Ancients, in the Mem. de I’Acivdcmie dcs 

Inscriptions, tom. i. p- 2(JS, '-'O9. 

" Zosirnns. 1. t. p. Sfi'd, Sfih. I have softened the expressions of 

Alaric, who expatiates, in too florid a manner, on the history of 

®'see Sueton. in Claud, c. 20. Dion Cassins, 1. lx. p. !)49. edit. 

Reimar. and the lively description of Juvefial, Satir. xn. lb, he. n 
the sixteenth century, when the rematns of this Angustan port were 

still visible, the antiquarians sketched the plan (seeD nvi e, em. 

de I'Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xxx. p. IPS.), and declared, 
with enthusiasm, that all the monarfhs of Knrotte would be unable 
to excemc so great a work (Bergier. Hist, .les grands Chemms de. 
Ronutins, tom. ii. p. 366.j. 
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CHAP, posed in a winter navigation, and an open road, 
bad snggested to the genius of the first Caesar the 
useful design, which was executed under the reign 
of Claudius. The artificial moles, which formed the 
narrow entrance, advanced far into the sea, and 
firmly repelled the fury of the waves, while the 
largest vessels securely rode at anchor within three 
deep and capacious basons, which received the 
northern branch of the Tyber, about two miles from 
the ancient colony of Ostia®. The Roman Fort in¬ 
sensibly swelled to the size of an episcopal city'*®. 

The Ostia Ti/lmna (see Chivcr. Italia Antiq. I. iii. [). 870—879.), 
in the plural number, the two mouths of the Tyber, were separated 
by the Holy Isband, an equilateral triangle, whose sides were each of 
them computed at about two miles. 'I’he colony of Ost:a was founded 
immediately beyond the left, or southern, and the Part immediately 
beyond the right, or northern, brancdi ol the river ; and the distance 
between their remains measures something more than two miles on 
Cingolani’s map. In the time ofStrabo, the sand and mud deposited 
by the Tyber, had choked the harbour of Ostia ; the progress of the 
same cause had added much to the size of the Holy Island, and gra¬ 
dually left both Ostia and the I'ort at a considerable distance from the 
shore. The dry channels (fiumi morti), and the large estuaries 
(stagno di Pont'nte, di Levante), mark the changes of the river, atid 
the efforts of the sea. Consult, for Ae present state of this dreary and 
desolate tract, the excellent map of the ecclesiastical state by the ma¬ 
thematicians of BencdictXlV.; an actual survey of the Agro Ro¬ 
mano, in six sheets, by Cingolani, which contains U.'i,819 
(about 570,000 acres); and the large topographical map of Ameti, m 
eight sheets. 

« As early as the third (Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel, 
part ii. vol. iii. p. 89—92 ). or at least the fourth, century (Carol, a 
Sancto Paulo. Notit. Eccles. p. 47-), the Port of Rome was an c|)i3. 
copal city, which was demolished, as it should seem, in the ninth 
century, by pope Gregory IV. during the incursions of the Arabs. 
It is now reduced to an inn, a church, and the house, or palace, of 
the bishop ; who ranks as one of six cardinal-bishops of the Roman 
church. See Eschinard, Descrizione di Roma et dell’ Agro Romano, 
p. 328. 
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where the corn of Afiicii was deposited in spacions 
granaries for the use of tiie capital. As soon as 
Alaric was in possession of that important place, 
he snninioned the city to surrender at discretion ; 
and his demands were enforced by the positive 
declaration, that a refusal, or even a delay, should 
be instantlv followed by the deslrnetion of the 


CHAP. 

XXXI. 


majtazines, on which tlu', life of the Roman peo¬ 
ple dep«mde(l. The clamours of that people, and 
th(! terroi of famine, subdued the pride of the 
senate: they listened, without reluctanee, to the 
projtosal of placing; a new emperor on the throne 
of the unworthy Honorius; .and the suffrage of 
the Gothic eoiupieror bestowed the ])nr[)!e on 
Attains, pnefeet of the city. 1 he grateful mo- 
nareh immediately aeknowledgial 1 ns jiroteelor as 
master-gcneia! of tlie armies of the West; Adol¬ 
phus, with tile rank of count of the domestics, ob¬ 
tained the custotly of the' person of Attains; and 
the two hostile tiations seetued to he miited in the 
i losest hands of fricndslnjt and aliianec'”. 

The gates of the city were thrown open, and AtuilusO 
the new emptaor of the Homans, encompassed on 
everv side by the tiotldc arms, was eondneted, in 3 ,,,, 
tumultuous procession, to thi: ptdace of Augttsfus Koman., 
and IVajim. After lie had distributed the civil 
.md militaiv dignities among ids favourites and 
follow! IS, Attains convened an assernhly of the 
seiuife; before wliom, in 'a lormal and florid 
speech, he asserted his resolution of lestoring the 


For ihc clt'vation ol Attains, consult /o.miuh, 1. p. 377-^ 
380. Sozoincn, I. ix. c. 8, 9- (vlytnpiotior. cp. Phot. [/. 180, iHl 

1. XU, i‘. 3. anti {»Otlofroy, p. 4/0, 

VOL. \\ 
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the decline and fall 

CHAP, majesty of the republic, and of uniting to tl>e 
provinces of Egypt and the East, 
which had once acknowledged the sovereignty 
of Rome. Such extravagant promises inspired 
every reasonable citizen with a just contempt for 
the character of an unwarlike usurper; whose 
elevation was the deepest and most ignominious 
wound which tl.e republic had yet sustained from 
the insolence of the Barbarians. But tlu^ popu¬ 
lace, w ith their usual levity, ajrplauded the chaugi 
of masters. The i)uhlic discontent was favour¬ 
able to the rival of Honorius ; and the sectaries, 
oppressed by his persecuting edicts, expected some 
degree of countenance, or at least of toleration, 
from a princ'c, who, in his native country of 
Ionia, had been educated in the Pagan supersti¬ 
tion, and who had since received the sacrameiit 
of baptism from tbe hands of an Arian bishop ' . 
'Fhe first days of tbe reign of Attains were fair 
and prosperous. An officer of confidence was sent 
with an inconsiderable body of troops to secuic 
the obedience of Africa: the greatest part of Italy 
submitted to the terror of the Gothic powers; 
and though the city of Bologna made a vigorous 
and effectual resistance, the people i)f Milan, 
dissatisfied perhaps with the absence of Honoiius, 
accepted, with loud acclamations, the choice of 
the Roman senate. At the head of a formidable 
army, Alaric conducted his royal captive almost 

'« We may admit the evidence of Sozomen for the Arlan baptism, 
and that of Fhilostorgius for the Pagan education, of Attains. The 
visible JOY of Zosimus, and the discontent which he imputes to the 
AmcianVamily.are very ut.favourable to the Christianity of the new 
emperor. 
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to the gates of Ravemui; and a solemn embassy 
of the principal ministers, ol .Tovins, the Prae¬ 
torian praefect, of Valens, master ot the cavaliy 
and inhintry, of the quaestor Potamus, and ol 
Julian, the first of the notaries, was introduced, 
with martial pomp, into the (Jothic camp. In 
the name of their sovereign, tliey consented to 
acknowledge the lawful election ol his compe¬ 
titor, and to divide the provinces of Italy and 
the West between the two emperors. I heir 
proposals were rejected with disdain; and the 
refusal was aggravated by the insulting clemency 
of Attains, who condescended to promise, that, 
if Honorius would instantly resign tlie [mrple, 
he should be permitted to pass the remainder 
of his life in the pcaccfiil exile of some remote 
island®'. So desperate indeed did the situation 
of the son ot Theodosius appear, to those who 
were the best acquainted with his strength and 
resources, that Jovius and Valens, his minister 
and his general, betrayed their trust, infamously 
deserted the sinking cause of tln^ii lienefat.toi, and 
devoted their treacherous allegiance to the service 
of his more fortunate rival. Astonished by such 
examples of domestic treason, Honorius ticm- 
hled at the approach of every servant, at the 
arrival of every messenger. He dreaded the 

'« He carried his insolence far, as lodcclarc il.al licdimild imUilale 

Honorius before he sent him into exile. But ih.s assernm, of Zosnnns 
is destroyed by the more impartial testimony of Oiymp.odonis, w ho 
attributes the ungenerous proposal (which w.is absulute.y njccted ly 
Attains) to the baseness, and ixtrhaps the treachery, of Jovms. 
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t:HAP. secret enemies, who might lurk in his capital, hib 
palace, his bed-chamber; and some ships lav- 
ready in the harbour of Ravenna, to transport the 
abdicated monarch to the dominions of his infant 
nephew, the emperor of the East. 

He O de- But there is a Providence (such at least was 
the opinion of the historian Procopius"') that 

A,D. 410. iiinocence and folly; and the prc 

tensions of Honorius to its peculiar care cannot 
reasonably be disputed. At the moment when his 
despair, incapable of any wise or manly resolution, 
meditated a shameful flight, a seasonable; rein 
forcement of four thousand veterans unexpectedly 
landed in the port of Ravenna. To these valiant 
strangers, wliose fidelity had not been corrupted bv 
the factions of the court, he committed the wails 
and gates of the city; and the slumbers of the 
emperor were no longer disturbed by the appre¬ 
hension of imminent and internal danger. Hu 
favourable inleiligcnce which was received from 
Africa suddenly changed th.' opinions of men, and 
the state of public affairs. The troops and officers, 
whom Attains bad sent into that province, were 
defeated and slain ; and tin- active zeal of Ilera- 
clian maintained his own allegiance, and that of 
his people. The ffiithfnl count of Africa trans¬ 
mitted a large sum of money, which fixed the 
attachment of the Imperial guards; and his vigi¬ 
lance, in preventing the exportation of corn and 
oil, introduced famine, tumult, and discontent, 
into the walls of Rome. The failure of the 

Pfficop. de lieli- \ audal. 1 i- c. 
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African expedition, was the source* of mutual CHAV 
complaint and recrimination in the jearty of Atta- 
lus; and the mind of his protector was insen¬ 
sibly alienated from the interest of a prince, who 
wanted spirit to command, or docility to obey. 

The most imprudent measures were adopted, 
without the knowledge, or against the advice, ol 
Alaric; and the obstinate refusal of the senate, to 


allow, in the embarkation, the mixture even 
of five hundred Goths, betrayed a sus])icious and 
distrustful temper, wliich, in their situation, was 
neither generous nor prudent. The resi'iitment ot 
the Gothic king was exasperated by the mali¬ 
cious arts of .lovius, who had been raisi'd to tin 
rank of patrician, and who afterwards "xensed 
his double perfidy, by declaring, without a blush 
that he had only scenun to abandon tin service of 
Honorius, more effectually to rum tbe cause* of 
the usurper. In a large jilain near Himim, and 
in the presenci* of an innuim'iabb multitude oi 
Romans and Rarbarians, tlie wretched Attains 
was publiclv despoiled of the diadem ami purple; 
and those ensigns of royalty were sent by Alaric. 
as the pleda-e of peace and friendship, to the .son 
of Theodosius'*'. Tlie officers who returmal to 
their duty, were reinstated in their employments, 
and even'the merit of a tardy repentance was gra¬ 
ciously allowed; but the degrajled emperor of the 


“ S-.-C llie cause and tircunislauccs ot iltc taH oi Ana us in 
nius 1. vi. ». 381)—38S. Sozonieu, 1. ix. c- s, l>iiilosU.r!;. . xu c, a. 
The two acls ol iiideumity In the TlieoilOiu.ii I oi <•, . ix. tit. xxxvin 
left. 11. 12. which were pul.lishod th.e Wth ol I*..-bru.,ry, and th. 
of Auf-ust, A. n. 410, evidently relate to the uvtrper. 
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CHAP. Romans, desirous ot life, and insensible of dis- 
grace, implored the permission of following the 
“ Gothic camp, in the train of a haughty and capri¬ 
cious Barbarian*’^’. 

Third The degradation of Attains removed the only 

slcTof'* obstacle to the conclusion of the peace; and 
Home by AUii'ic advanced within three miles of Ravenna, 
4Kb to Pioss the irresolution of the Imperial ministers, 
Aug- 24. ^vhose insolence soon returned with the return of 
fortune. His indignation was kindled by the 
report, that a rival chieftain, that Sarus, the per¬ 
sonal enemy ol Adolphus, and the hereditary for 
of the house of Balti, had been received into the 
])alacc. At the head of three hundred followers, 
that fearless Barbarian immediately sallied from 
the gates of Ravenna; surprised, and cut in pieces, 
a considerable body of Goths; re-entered tin; 
city in triumph; and was permitted to insult his 
adversary, by the voice of a herald, who publicly 
declared tliat the guilt of Alaric had for ever 
excluded him from the friendship and alliance of 
the emperor'”. The crime and folly of the court 
of Ravenna was expiated, a third time, by the 
calamities of Rome. The king of the Goths, 
who no longer dissembled his appetite for plun- 

'* In lioc, Alaricus, impcratore, facto, infeclo, rofecto, ac ilefecto 
. . . Mimuni risit, et ludum spectavii imperii. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 4'-’. 
p. 582. 

Zosimus, 1. vi. p. 384. Sozomcn, 1. ix. c. 0. Philostorgmt, 
1. xii. c. 3. In this place the text of Zosimus is mutilated, and we 
have lost the remainder of his sixth and last booK, which ended with 
the sack of Rome. Credulous and partial as he is, we must take 
our leave of that historian with some regret. 
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der and revenge, appeared in arms under the WiUP. 
walls of the capital; and the trembling senate, 
without any hopes of relief, prepared, by a des¬ 
perate resistance, to delay the ruin of their coun¬ 
try. But they were unable to guard against the 
secret conspiracy of their slaves and domestics; 
who, either from birth or interest, were attached 
to the cause of the enemy. At the hour of mid¬ 
night, the Salarian gate was silently opened, and 
the inhabitants were awakened by the tremendous 
sound of the Gothic trumpet. Eleven hundred 
and sixty-three years after the loundation ol 
Rome, the Imperial city, which had subdued and 
civilised so considerable a part of mankind, was 
delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes o) 
Germany and Scythia*’. 

The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced Ins ,.i 

entrance into a vampiished city, discovered, how- ^ 
ever, some regard for the laws of Immanity religion, 
religion. He encouraged his troops boldly to 
seize the rewards of valour, and to enrich them 
selves with the spoils ol a wealthy and elfciumate 
people: but he exhorted them, at the same time, 
to spare the lives of the unresisting citizens, and 


» A.lest Alaricus, trcpidam Honnam obsidc-t. lurbal, irru.n|ut 
Orosius, 1. vii. c. 39. p. 573. He dispatched this 
words ■ but ho employs whole pages m ceUbratmg 
:;;:t:ths. I haveLnacted, from an improbabU. s.ory o( l>rom^^. 
the circumstances which had an air of probabduy. ^ 

Vandal lie'’. He supposes, that the (ity W'li 1 
the senators' slept in the alVernoou , but Jerom 
and more reason, affirms, th.at i. was in the 
esl; node cecidit murus ejus, tom. i- >31. a( rmcip 
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CHAP- to respect the churches of the apostles, St. Peter 

inviolable sanctuaries. 
Amidst the horrors of a nocturnal tumult, several 
of the Christian Goths displayed the fervour of a 
recent conversion; and some instances of then- 
uncommon piety and moderation are related, and 
perhaps adorned, by tlie zeal ot ecclesiastical 
writers"^. While the Barbarians roamed through 
the city in <|uest of prey, the Iminhlc dwelling ol 
an aged virgin, who had devoted her lit(! to the 
service of the altar, w'as forced open by one ot 
the powerful Goths. Me iiniuediately demanded, 
though in civil language, all tiu; gold and silver in 
her possession; and was astonisiu'd at tiie readiness 
w'ith which she conducted him to a splendid hoard 
of massy plate, of the riclu^st materials, and the 
most curious workmanship. The Barbarian viewed 
with wmnder and delight this valuable accjuisition, 
till he was interrupted by a serious admonition, 
addressed to him in the following w'ords; “ These,” 
“ said she, “ are the consecrated vessels belonging 
“ to St. Peter: if you presume to touch them, the 
“ sacrilegious deed will remain on your conscience. 
“ For my part, I dare not keep what I am unable 


** Orosius (1. vii, c. SQ. p. .'>73—.STti.) applauds the piety of the 
Christian Goths, without seeming to perceive that tlic greatest {)art 
of them were Arian heretics. Jornandes (c. 30. p. 063.) and Isidore 
of Seville (Chron. p. 714-,edit. Grot.), who were both attaclied to 
the Gothic cause, have repeated and embellished these edifying talcs. 
According to Isidore, Alaric himself was heard to say, that he waged 
war with tlie Romans, and not with the apoj>tles. Such was the 
stylo of the seventh century ; two hundred years before, the farne and 
merit had been ascribed, not to the apostles, but to Christ. 
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“ to defeiul.” The (iotliic captain, struck with CHAl’ 
reverential awe, dispatched a inessenocr to inionn 
the king of the treasure wdiich he had discovered ; 
and received a peremptory order from Ahit ic, that 
all the consecrated plate and ornaments should 
be transported, witltout damage or delay, to the 
church of the apostle. From the extremity, per¬ 
haps, of the Quirinal hill, to the distant cpiarter 
of the Vatican, a numerous dctaclimeni ot (joths, 
marching in order of battle through the ])rineipal 
streets, protected, wdth glittering arms, the long 
train of their devout companions, wiio liore aloft, 
on their heads, the sacred vessels of gold and 
silver; an<l the martial shouts of the Earharians 
were mingled w'ith the sound of religions psal¬ 
mody. From all the adjacent houses, a ei'owd 
of Ciiristians hastened to join tliis edifying jiro- 
cession; and a multitude of fugitives, without 
distinction of age, or rank, or I'ven of sect, had 
the good fortune to escajte to the secure and 
hospitable sanctuary of the Vatican. 1 he learned 
work, concerning the CVV// of God, was professedly 
composed hy 8t. Augustin, to justify the ways 
of Providence in the destruction of the Roman 
greatness. He celebrate-, with peculitir satisfac 
tion, tliis memorable triumph of Christ; and in 
suits his adversaries, hy < iiallcnging them to jiro- 
duce some similar example of a town taken f)\ 
storm, in which the fabulous gods of antupnty 
had been able to protect eitlier tlumiselves or then 
deluded votaries 

™ See Aiipistin, (Ic Civil.,!. l)ci, l.i-r. 1—(i. H' parlKuIui: 
sppeaU ;o the examples of Troy, Syr.,cnv:, and Tarenlnni. 
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GHAP. In the sack of Rome, some rare and extraor- 
dinarv examples of Barbarian virtue had been 
deservedly applauded. But the holy precincts of 
the Vatican, and the apostolic churches, could 
receive a very small proportion of the Roman 
people: many thousand warriors, more especially 
of the Huns, who served under the standard of 
Alaric, were strangers to the name, or at least 
to the faith, of Christ; and we may suspect, 
without any breach of charity or candour, that, 
in the hour of savage licence, when every passion 
w'as inflamed, and every restraint was removed, 
the precepts of the gospel seldom iuflueiiecd 
the behaviour of the Gothic Christians. Hie 
writers, the best disposed to exaggerate their cle¬ 
mency, have freely confessed, that a cruel slaughter 
was made of the Romans’"'; and that the streets 
of the city were filled with dead bodies, whieb 
remained without burial during the general con¬ 
sternation. The despair of the citizens was 
sometimes converted into fury; and whenever 
the Barbarians were provoked by opposition, 
they extended the promiscuous massacre to the 
feeble, the innocent, and the helpless. Tlie 
private revenge of forty thousand slaves wa.s 

>•' Jerom (tom. i. p. 121. ad Principiam) has applied to the sack 
of Rome all the strong expressions of Virgil: 

Quis oijdcin illius noctis, qois funera fando, 

Explicet, &c.* 

Procopius ( 1 . i. c. 2.) positively affirms that great numbers were slain 
by the Goths. Augustin (dc Civ. Dei, 1. i. c. 12, 13.) ofl'ers Chris¬ 
tian comfort tor the death of those, whose bodies (multa corpora) had 
remained (in ianld strage) unburied. Baronins, from the different 
writings of the Fathers, has thrown some light on the sack of Rome. 
Annal. Eecles. A. D. 410. N" 10—44. 
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exercised without pity or remorse; and the igno- cHAP. 
rninious lashes, which they had formerly received, 
were washed away in the blood of the guilty, or 
cbiioxious, families. The matrons and virgins 
of Rome were exposed to injuries more dreadful, 
in the apprehension of chastity, than death itself; 
and the ecclesiastical historian has selected an 
example of female virtue, for the admiration ol 
future ages'"'. A Roman lady, of singular heauty 
and orthodox faith, had excited the impatient 
desires of a young Goth, who, according to the 
sa;;acious remark of Sozomen, was attached to 
the Arian heresy. Exasperated hy her ohstmate 
resistance, he drew his sword, and, with the angmr 
of a lover, slightly wounded her neck. The 
hleeding heroine still continned to hrave his re¬ 
sentment, and to repel his love, till the ravishcr 
desisted from his unavailing efforts, rcspeetiully 
conducted her to the sanctuary of the Vatican, 
and gave six pieces of gold to the guards oi the 
church, on condition that they should restore her 
inviolate to the arms of her husband. Such 
instances of courage and generosity were not ex¬ 
tremely common. The brutal soldiers satisfied 


Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 10. Augustin (de Civilal. IXu, I- ue- 17-! 
nttlmzlcs, .hat some vitgi,. or n.attuus aOuatly U,.ie o 

escape Violauou, and though he atlnurc, ihe.r spuU, ^ 

bvlus theology, to condemn their rash presumption. lirtuips U.c 

'bi.bop w..ib .b. ba,a „ -i.»'-j;; 

in the censure, of tins act of ietnale heroism. ' ^ 

(if they ever existed), who threw themselves ...to .lie L , 
Magdeburgh was taken by storm, have been 

her of twefve hundred. See Harte's H.s.ory o. GusUvus Adolphus 
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CHAP, their sensual appetites, without consulting cither 
XXXI. inclination, or the duties, of their female 
captives; and a nice question of casuistry was 
seriously agitated. Whether those tender victims, 
who had inflexibly refused their consent to the 
violation which they sustained, had lost, by their 
misfortune, the glorious crown of virginity 
Thr ‘re were other losses indeed of a more sub¬ 
stantial kind, and more general concern. It can 
not he presumed, that all the Barbarians were at 
all times capable of perpetrating such antoions 
outraees; and the want of vouth, or beantv, or 
chastity, protected tlie gi'catest part of the Ro 
man women fi'oni tire danger’ ot a rape. Bu( 
avarice is an insatiate and universal passion; since 
the enjoyment of alnrost every object tiiat can 
aflord pleasure to tire diftcrerrt tastes attd tempers 
of mairkind may be pr ocured by tire possessioit ol 
w’ealth. In the pillage o! Rome, a just jrrefer- 
ence was given to gold and jcw'cls, v.lrich corr- 
tain the greatest value in the smallest comjrass aitd 
weight: but, after these portable riches had Ireen 
removed by the utote diligeirt robbers, the palaces 
of Rome were rudt'ly stripped of their splendid 
and co.stly furniture. The side-boards ot massy 

““ See Augustin, tie Civiiat. Dei, I. t. c. tti. 18. He treats the 
subject with remarkable accuracy; and after admitting that there can¬ 
not be any crime, where there is no consent, he adds, Sed quia non 
.solum quod ad dolorera, verum etiain quod ad libidiuem, pertinet, in 
corpore alieno perpetrari potest; quicquid tale factum fueiit, etsi rc- 
tentam constantissiino animo [mdicitiam non cxcutit, pudorem tamen 
incutii, ne credatur factum cum mentis etiam voluntate, quod fieri 
fortasse sine carnis aliquft voliiptdtc non potuit. In c. IS- he makes 
some curious distinctions between moral and physical virginity- 
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plate, and the variegated wardrobes of silk and CHAP 
purple, were irregularly piled in the waggons, 
that always followed the inarch of a Gothic army. 

The most excjuisite w'orks of art were roughly 
handled, or wantonly destroyed; many a statue 
was melted for the sake of the precious materials; 
and many a vase, in the division of the spoil, was 
shivered into fragments by the stroke ol a battle- 
axe. The acquisition of riches served only to 
stimulate the avarice of the rapacious Barbarians, 
who proceeded, by threats, by blows, and by tor¬ 
tures, to force from their prisoners the coniession 
of hidden treasure'*. Visible splendour and 
expenee were alleged as the prooi’ of a plcnt.iul 
fortune: the; appearance of poverty was imputed 
to a parsimonious disposition ; and the olistinaty 
of some misers, who endured tlie most cruel tor¬ 
ments before; the-y wenild discover the- seere-t 
eebjetl of their affection, was fatal to many im- 
liappy wretches, who expireel under the I"* 

refusing to reveal their imaginary treasure-s. I he 
edifices of Rome, though the- damage lues be-en 
much e-xaggerateei, rccciveai semie- injury from the- 
violence of the Goths. At tlieir entratice- tlirough 
the Salarian gate, they fired the; aeljacent hous.-s 
te. guide their marclt, and to distract the attent ion 
of the citizens: the, flames, which encountereel ne. 
obstacle in the disorder of the night, e-onsumed 

- Marccit>,a Ro.na„ ia<iy, ‘'T-’b 

ice and her piety, wasthrown on ilu-Rroiiisd.aiii ( t n > 

age, ana ner pieiy, l,„„. i. p. 121. ad 

whipped, ceesam fustibus Hagel isqi-. ^ ^ 

Principiam. See Augustin, t e ■ ' ^ 

Sacco di Roma, p. 208. gives .m idea ol Ui' '.moi.. 

turing prisoners for gold. 
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CHAP, many private and public buildings; and tbe ruins 
of the palace of Sallust''’-’ remained, in tbe age of 
Justinian, a stately monument of tbe Gothic con¬ 
flagration'®®. Yet a contemporary historian has 
observed, that fire conld scarcely consume the enor¬ 
mous beams of solid brass, and that the strength of 
man was insufficient to subvert the foundations of 
ancient structures. Some truth may possibly bo 
concealed in his devout assertion, that the wrath of 
Heaven supplied tbe imperfections of liostile rage; 
and that tbe proud Forum of Rome, d( eorated witli 
the statues of so many gods and heroes, was levelled 
in the dust by tbe stroke of lightning' 

“ The historian Sallust, who usefully practised the vices vvliich 
he has so eloquently censured, employed the plunder of Numidia to 
adorn his palace and gardens on the Quirinal hill. Ihc spot where 
the house stood is now marked hy the church of St. Susanna, sepa¬ 
rated only by a street front the Iraths of Diocletian, and not far dis¬ 
tant from the Salarian gate. See Nardini, Roma Antica, p. 193. 
and the great Plan of Modern Rome, by Nolli. 

The expressions of Procopius arc distinct anil moderate (de 
Rell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 2.). The Chronicle of MarccHinus speaks too 
strongly, partem urbis Roma; cremavit; and the words of Philostor- 
gius (fv ipttiriois 8e T» 3 ," ;rcA,a.f xti/inijr, 1. xii. c. 3.) Convey .a false and 
exaggerated idea. Bargseus has eomi>oscd a particular dissertation 
(see min. iv. Antiquit. Rom. Gra;v.) to prove that the edifices of 
Rome were not subverted by the Goths and Vandals, 

Orosius, 1. ii. c. IQ. p. 143. He speaks as if he disapproved 
aU statues ; vel De.um vcl homiucm mentiuntur. They consisted ol 
the kings of Alba and Rome from jEneas, the Romans, illustrious 
either in arms or arts, and the deified Caesars. The expression which 
he uses ofis somewihat ambiguous, since there existed 
principal Fora ,- but as they were all contiguous and adjacent, in the 
plain which is surrounded by the Capitoline, the Quirinal, the Es- 
quilinc, and the Palatine hills, they might fairly be considered as one. 
See the Roma Antiqua of Donatos, p. 162—201. and the Roma An¬ 
tica of Nardini, p. 212—273. The former is more useful for the 
ancient descriptions, the latter for the actual topography. 
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Whatever might be the numbers, of equestrian, 
or plebeian rank, wlio perished in the massacre oi 
Rome, it is confidently affirmed, that only om^ Cn,n|ves 
senator lost his life by the sword of the enemy’*, tives. 
But it was not easy to compute the multitudes, 
who, from an honourable station, and a prosper¬ 
ous fortune, ivere suddenly reduced to the miser¬ 
able condition of captives and exiles. As the 
Barbarians had more occasion for money than lor 
slaves, they fixed, at a moderate price, the re¬ 
demption of their indigent prisoners ; and the 
ransom was often paid by the benevolence of their 
friends, or the charity of strangers*'". The cap¬ 
tives, who were regularly sold, either in open 
market, or by private contract, would have legally 
regained their native freedom, which it vvas im¬ 
possible for a citizen to lose, or to alienate . But 
as it was soon discovered, that the vindication oi' 
their liberty would endanger their lives; and Unit 
the Goths, unless they were tempted to sell, might 
be provoked to murder, tbeir useless prisoners; 
the civil jurisprudence had been already (jualificd 
by a wise regulation, that they sliould be obbgi-d 

Orosius (1. ii. c. IC). p. I t--) compares the cruehy ol tiir 
and the clemency of the Goths. Ihi vix rpieimpnm, mvculum ..r n.,- 
torem, qui vel absens evaserit; hie vix quemquam n qu.r,, qm imlc 
ut latens perierit. But there is an air of rhetoric, and oi 

falsehood, in this aHtithesis; and Socrates fl. 'ii- at.- ' 
perhaps by an opposite exaggeration, that'r««m/ senators uei. put to 
death with various and exquisite tortures. 

Multi . . . Christiani in caplivitatcin dneti -snnt. Augustin, 
de Civ. Dei, 1. i. c. 1-1. ; and the Christians i-xpcrlenccil no peculiar 

hardships. 

See Heineccius, Antiquitat. Juris Komau. tom. i. p. pO- 
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CHAP, to serve the moderate term of five years, till they 
had discharged by their labour the price of their 
redemption"*. The nations who invaded the Ro¬ 
man empire, had driven before them, into Italy, 
whole troops of hungry and affrighted provincials, 
less apprehensive of servitude than of famine. 'Fhe 
calamities of Rome and Italy dispersed the inha¬ 
bitants to the most lonely, the most secure, the 
most distant places of refuge. While the Gothic 
cavalry spread terror and desolation along the sea- 
coast of ('ampania and Tuscany, the little island of 
Igilinm, separated by a narrow channel from the 
Argentarian promontory, repulsed, or eluded, their 
hostile attempts ; and at so small a distance from 
Rome, great numbers of citizens were securely 
concealed in the thick woods of that sequestered 
spot". 'riie ample {)atrimonies, winch many 

Appendix tiod. "riifodos. xvi. in Sirmcnd. Opern, loin. i. 
p. 7:l;>. I'liis edict was pnbiislie.d on the 1 llli of December, 
A. D. 108, and is mote re.isonable tiian properly belunyed to liii- 
ministers of Honorins. 

Hininus Igilii sylvosii earnminii niiror; 

yncin fraudare neCas iandis honore sna-. 
ilaic projitios nnper lutaUi es! nisnla sahus j 
Sire loci ntgemo, sen Domini genio. 

Cnrgiie cum modieo vlctticiba-s obslitit armis, 

I’ancpiaiii longiiupio dis'oeiata inari. 
flae nuiltos laccra snsccpii ab nrhc iugatos. 

Hie fessis posito (('I’a tiniore salms. 

I’lutiina lerreno populaverat aequora bcllo. 

Contra natnram classe limendus eques: 

Unum, mira fulet, vario diserimine ponum 1 
Tam prope Itomanis, tarn procul esse (<eti.s. 

Kutilius, in hinerar. 1. i. 325. 

The island is now called Ciglio, See Clnvcr. Ital. Antiq. 1- m 
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senatorian families possessed in Africa, invited 
them, if they had time, and prudence, to escape 
from the ruin of their country; to emhrace the 
shelter of that hospitable province. The most 
illustrious of these fugitives was the noble and 
pious Proba"’, the widow of the praefect Petro- 
nius. After the death of her husband, the most 
powerful subject of Itonie, she had remained at the 
head of the Anieian hunily, and successively sup¬ 
plied, from her private fortune, the expence of 
the consulships of her three sons. Wlnm the city 
was besieged and taken by the (ioths, Proba sup¬ 
ported, with Christian resignation, tin; loss of 
immense riches; embarked in a small \essel,fiom 
whence she beheld, at sea, the flames of her 
burning palace, and fled with her daughter La ta, 
and her grand-daughter, the celeltrated virgin, 
Demetrias^ to tlu; coast of AiVica. 'idu- Ixmevo- 
Icnt profusion with which the matron distributed 
the fruits, or the prie(“, of her estates, contributed 
to alleviate the misfortunes of exile and eajitivity. 
Hut even the family of I’roba herself uas not 
exempt from the rajiaeious ojiju-essiou of count 
Heraclian, who basely sold, in matrimonial jiro- 


As the adventures of I’roba and her family are emmeOrd with 
the life of St. Augustin, they arc diligiinly illustrated by I illvm'.nt. 
Mem. Eccl. s. toin.xiii. |). (ieo—Some time after ih. ira'i ival 
in Africa, Demetrias took the veil, and made a vow ot virmnity; 
an event which was considered as of the highest imi.orianee to Horne 
and to the world. All the Sainls wrote congr.,. olaiorv letter, to 
her; that of .lerom is still extant ;iooi. i. |). 'ij 7 >. ad Iti on inai . e 
servanda VIrginilat. ;, and eontains a niixtoii ul iIjMird no i if,, 
s|)iritetl declamation, and curious fails, some ol vvliieh nlale to I i 
■iette and sack of Rome. 


VOL. V. 


Y 
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CHAP, stitution, the noblest maidens of Rome to th 6 lust 
or avarice of the Syrian merchants. The Italian 
fugitives were dispersed through the provinces, 
along the coast of Rgypt and Asia, as fai as Con¬ 
stantinople and Jerusalem ; and the village of 
licthlem, the solitary residence of St. Jerom and 
his female converts, was crowded with illustrious 
beggars of either sex, and every age, who excited 
the public compassion by the remembrance of 
their past fortune^*. This awful catastrophe of 
Rome filled the astonished empire with grief and 
terror. So interesting a contrast of greatness 
and ruin, disposed the fond credulity of the people 
to deplore, and even to exaggerate, the afflictions 
of the (luccn of cities. The (‘lergy, who applied 
to recent events the lofty metaphors of Oriental 
prophecy, were sometimes tempted to confound 
the destruction of the capital, and the dissolution 
of the globe. 

Suck ..f There exists in human nature a strong propen- 
*^000 « depreciate the advantages, and to magnify 

of (Charles the evils, of the present times. Yet, when the first 
emotions had subsided, and a fair estimate was 
made of the real damage, the more learned and 
judicious contemporaries were forced to confess, 
that infinit Rome had formerly received more 
essential injury from the Gauls, than she had novv 
sustained from the Goths in her declining age . 

See tile pathetic complaint of Jerom (tom. v. p. 400.), in his 
preface to the second book of his Coimncntaries on tlie Prophet 
Ezekiil. 

"■ Orositis, though with some-theological partiality, states this com¬ 
parison, i. ii. c. 10. p. 142. l.vii.c.sy. 11.675. But, in the history of the 
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The experience of eleven centuries has enabled 

posterity to produce a much more singular paral- . _ 

lei; and to affirm with confidence, that the ravages 
of the Barbarians, whom Alaric had led from the 
hanks' of the Danube, were less <lestruetive, than 
the hostilities exercised by the troops oi ( buries 
the Fifth, a Catholic prince, who styled himself 
Emperor of the Romans"". Tlie (ioths evacu¬ 
ated the city at the end of six days, hut Rome 
remained above nine months in the possession ol 
tlie Imperialists ; and every hour was stained by 
some atrocious act of cruelty, hist, and ra[)ine. 

The authority of Alaric pn;servcd some ordm- and 
moderation among the ferocious multitude, which 
acknowledged him for their leader and kiiig; hut 
the constable of Bourbon hud gloriously fallen in 
the attack of the walls ; and the deatli (d the 
general removed every restraint of discipline, from 
an army winch consisted of three indejiendent 
nations, the Italians, the Spaniards, and the («ei- 

takiiig of Home by the Cauls, every lliiiig is oneeriaiii, .irel |><-rh:ii'A 
fabulous. Sec Beau fori siir i'l ocertitiKic, ,S:(. <li: I'i 1 isioirc Kom.ooc, 
p. and Melot, io th- Meui- (le 1'Aca.e. iiiie lies luscripl. 

loin. XV, p. 1—'-I. 

The reader who wistics to inform himsell' of the ciicumU.uic'-s 
of this famous event, in.iy pi use. ;ui admirabie narrative m Dr, Ko- 
bertson’s Hi.aory of (Iharh s V. vol. li. p. 28,S.; or consult the .Atn.,ih 
d'lulia of the learned Muratori, tom. xiv p.2,30—S-W. octavo edition. 

If he is desirous of examining the origmal.s, he, may have recourse to 
the eighteenth book of the great, but unfinished, history of t.uicciar- 
dini. But the account which most truly deserves the name of au¬ 
thentic and original, is a little hook, intiilcd, 11 Socco di Uomay com 
[loscd, within less than a month after the assault of the city, by the 
Irothrr o( the historian Guicciardini, wlio appear., to hate been an 
able magistr.ate, and a dispassionate wfiter. 
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CHAP. mans. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the manners of Italy exhibited a remarkable scene 
of the depravity of mankind. Ihey united the 
sanguinary crimes that prevail in an unsettled state 
of society, with the polished vices that spring from 
the abuse of art and luxury ; and the loose adven¬ 
turers, who had violated every prejudice ot pa¬ 
triotism and superstition to assault the palace ot 
the Roman pontitf, must deserve to be (X)nsideied 
as the most profligate of the Italians. At the 
same mra, tlie Spaniards were the terror both of the 
Old and New World; hut their high-spirited va¬ 
lour was disgraced by gloomy pride, rapacious 
avarice, and unrelenting cruelty. Indefatigable in 
the pursuit of fame and riches, they had improved^ 
by repeated ])ractice, the most exciuisite and ef¬ 
fectual methods of torturing their prisoners: 

• many of the Castilians, who pillaged Rome, were 
familiars of the holy inquisition; and some vo¬ 
lunteers, perhaps, were kitciy returned from the 
coiupiest of Mexico. The Grnnam were less 
corrupt than the Italians, h ss cruel than the Spa¬ 
niards ; and the rustic, or even savage, aspect of 
those Tramontane warriors, often disguised a sim¬ 
ple and merciful disposition. Rut they had im¬ 
bibed, in the first fervour ol the reformation, the 
spirit, as well as the principles, of Luther. It was 
their favourite amusement to insult, or destroy, 
the consecrated objects of Catholic superstition , 
they indulged, without pity or remorse, a devout 
hatred against the clergy of every denomination 
and degree, who form" so considerable a part ot 
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the inhabitants of modern Rome ; and their fana- CHAP, 
tic zeal might aspire to subvert the throne oi 
Antichrist, to purify, with blood and fire, the abo¬ 
minations of the spiritual Babylon'". 

The retreat of the victorious Goths, who eva- 
cuated Rome on the sixth day'"', might be die and 
result of prudence; but it was not surely the eliect 
of fear"" At the head of an army, encumbered a.D. no, 
with rich and weighty spoils, their intrepid leader 
advanced along the Appiaii Way into the southern 
provinces of Italy, destroying whatever dared to 
oppose bis passage, and contenting liimself with 
the plunder of the unresisting country. The fate 
of Capua, the proud and luxurious metropolis ol 
‘Campania, and which was respected, even m Us 
decay, as the eighth city of the empire'*', is 
buried in oblivion ; whilst the adjacent town ol 
Nola'-' has been illustrated, on this occasion, liy 


'I’llO llivioil:' S|)iril. t.uvluT, ttn’ 
lias hueti fon ibiy aliarkt.l (H-ss 
Egliscs Prolcstanu-s, !ivr/ i. a'—.Ki- 
lauUirl, ComriU'iU. cK l.uilu rihisiuti, < 
and 1. iii- N" 1>- n-Ml.C 


vtlect of U-inpi r and cnlliu'.i- 
lu t, llisl. lies V anaiinns des 
1, and ka'bly dduulnl (Seek- 
sjieciilly I. i. N" /«’. (I- Id... 


"s Marcellinus, in Clumn Orosius (1. vii. c , ,>(). p- .issiits. 

H,U he lefi Ito.ne on the Mi,./ day ; bnl this ihilV nMiee is -as.ly re¬ 
conciled by the successive iiiolioiis ol'great bodies ol liooiis. 

n> Socrates {I. vii. c. W.) pretends, xvillioru any < ol.u.r of .riiili, 
or reason, tl.at Alaric (led on lire report, that lire armies of ilu P ast¬ 
ern empire were in hill iiiarcli to aUaeh iniri. 

™ Ausmiins lie Claris lirbilius, p. edit. loh. ! he luxury 

of Capua had mrnierly surpassed that ol Syhuris icell. h,e . i i<,iia,us 
Deipnosopliisl. l.mi. ddn. edit. Casauhnin 

m Foriy-e.ght year, before rhe Umno naui oi ib.nie (alK.ut 800 
before the Christian sera), tlie ■I'u-scavis bndt t,ainia and . oia a. ine 
disninee of twenty-three nilles iron. eacl. o.nia ; bn. li.e latter 
two cities ncvci emerged from a state ol inedioe.i 
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CHAP, the sanctity of Paulinns’'^, who was successively 
a consul, a monk, and a bishop. At the age of 
forty, he renounced the enjoyment of wealth and 
honour, of society and literature, to embrace a 
life of solitude and penance; and the loud ap¬ 
plause of the clergy encouraged him to despise the 
reproaches of his worldly friends, who ascribed 
this desperate act to some disorder of the mind or 
body’’*. An early and passionate attachment 
determined him to 6 x his humble dwelling in one 
of the suburbs of Nola, near the miraculous tomb 
of St. Fa.‘lix, which t!ie piil.dic devotion had al¬ 
ready surrounded with five large and populous 
churches. The remains of his fortune, and ot his 
jmderstanding, were dedicated to the service of 
the glorious martyr ; whose praise, on the day of 
his festival, I’aulinus never failed to celebrate by 
a solemn hymn; and in whose name lie erected a 
sixth church, of superior elegance and beauty, 
which was decorated with many curious ])ictnres, 
from the history of the Old and New Testament. 
Such assiduous zeal secured the favour of the 
saint’’’, or at least of the people; and, after fif- 

Tillcmoiu (Mcni. Ecclos. toiU. xiv. p. 1—146.) lias compiled, 
with his usual (iiligcncc, all that relates to the lil'e and wriliiigs of 
Paulinus, whose retreat is celebrated by his own pen, and by the 
])r,rises of St. Ambrose, St. Jerom, St. Augustin, Sulpicius Severus, 
Ac., his Ohristian friends and contemporaries. 

Seethe alTectionatel<;tters of Ausonius (epist.xix—.xxv.p.650 
—(iys. edit. Toll.) to his colleague, his friend, and his disciple, Pau¬ 
linus. The religion of Ausonius is still a problem (see Mem. de 
I'Academie des Inscriptions, tom. XV. p. 123—138.). 1 believe that 

it was such in his own lime, and, consequently, that in his heart he 
was a Pagan. 

The humble Paulinus once presuaicd to say, that he believed 
St. Fselix did love him ; at least, as a master loves his little dog. 
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teen years retirement, the Roman consnl was corn* 
pellcd to accept the bishopric of Nola, a tew 
months before the city was invested by the Goths. 
During: the siege, some religious persons were 
satisfied that they had seen, either in dreams or 
visions, the divine form ;of their tutelar patron; 
yet it soon appeared by the event, that Fadix 
wanted power, or inclination, to preserve the ffin k, 
of which he had formerly been the shepherd. Nola 
was not saved from the general devastation’-'; 
and tiie captive bishop was iirotc^cted only l)y the 
general opinion of his innocence and poverty. 
Above four years elapsed from the sucei'ssful in¬ 
vasion of Italy by the arms of Alaric, to the vo¬ 
luntary retreat of the Goths under the conduct oi 
his successor Adolphus; and, during the '^hole 
time, they reigned without controu! over a tJ..: 

try, which, in the opinion of the ancients, ha< 
united all the various excclh'ucies ol nature u'hI 
art. The prosperity, indeed, which Italy had at¬ 
tained in the auspicious age of the Antonines, hat 
gradually declined with the decline ot the empire. 
The fruHs of a long peace perished under the riu e 
grasp of the Barbarians ; and they themselves were 
incapable of tasting the more elegant rehnements 
of luxury, which had been prepared lor the use ol 
the soft and polished Italians. Each soldier, lu.u- 
ever, claimed an ample portioji of the subsl.intia 

See .lornandes, <Ie lleb. Get. c. 30. 063^ 

1. XU. c. 3. Augun.n, ae Civ Del. 1. •• <■ HO Anu.l. 

I'A'cles. A. I.)* 410, N'* 45, 40* 


•ll'H-1-1/. 
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CHAP, plenty, the com and cattle, oil and wine, that was 
daily collected, and consumed, in the Gothic camp; 
and the principal warriors insulted the villas, and 
gardens, once inhabited by Lucullus and Cicero, 
along the beauteous coast of Campania. Their 
trembling captives, the sons and daughters of 
Roman senators, presented, in goblets of gold and 
gems, large draughts of Falernian wine, to the 
haughty victors ; who stretched their huge limbs 
under the shade of plane-trees^'*’, artificially dis¬ 
posed to exclude the scorching rays, and to admit 
the genial warmth, of the snn. These delights 
were enhanced by the memory of past hardships ; 
the comparison of their native soil, the bleak and 
barren hills of Scythia, and the frozen banks of 
the Elbe, and Danube, added new charms to the 
felicity of the Italian climate’ ’. 


ijo The/j/a/«nw,s', or plauc-lree, was a favourite of the ancients, by 
whom it was propagated, for the sake of sliade, from the Past to Gaul. 
Pliny, Hist. Natur. xii. ;>, 4, 5. Me mentions several of an enor¬ 
mous size ; one in the Imperial villa, at Velitra;, which Caligula 
called his nest, a.s the branches were capable of holding a large table, 
the proper attendants, and the emperor Itimself, whom Pliny quaintly 
styles pnr.v Kwfra; an expression which might, with equal reason, 
be applied to Alaric. 

'I’he prostrate South to the (Jeslroyer yields 
Her boasted titles, and her golden fields ; 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and skies of azure hue; 

Scent the new fragrance, of the opening rose, 

And quaff'the pe'iidani vintage as it grows. 

See Gray’s Poems, published by Mr. Mason, p. K)7. Instead of com¬ 
piling tables of chronology and natural history, why did not -Mr. Gray 
apply the powers of his genius to finish the philo-sophic poem, of 
whicli he has left such an exquisite specimen? 
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Whether fame, or conquest, or riches, were 
the object of Alaric, he pursueil that object with 
an indefatigable ardour, which could neither be of 

qnelled by adversity, nor satiated by success. .No a. d. uo. 
sooner had he reached the extreme land oi Italy, 
than be was attracted by tbe neighbouring pro¬ 
spect of a fertile and peaceful island. Yet even 
the possession of Sicily be considered only as an 
intermediate; step to the important expedition, 
wbieli be already meditated against tbe eontment 
of Africa. The streights of Rhegmin and Mes¬ 
sinaare twelve miles in length, and tn tlie 
narrowest passage, about one mile and a halt 
broad ; and the fabulous monsters of the d.'cp, 
the rocks of Srylla, and the whirlpool ol ( diaryl)- 
dis, could terrify none but the most tunul and 
nnskilfnl mariners. Yet as soon as the hrst di¬ 
vision of the Goths had embarked, a sudden 
tempest arose, which sunk, or scattered, many of 
tbe transports ; their courage was ilauuted b> the 
terrors of a new element; an.l the whole design 
was defeated by the i.rematnrc death oi Alaru, 
which fixed, after a short illness, the fatal le.m 
of his coiuiuests. The leroe-ions character ol he 
liarbarians was displayed, m the fnneia. «> -j 
hero, whose valour, and fortune, they c.deb.ated 

with mournful applau-e. 

captive multitude, they forcibly divcrtid the 

>■* I'or llie iicrlcct (Ics-.is.iioa W sieito 

f li.irybais, fee. sc. C'luvcrms i lla.. On .. 


Aiitiq. 1. i. 1 ). (K)—/i'.;, .- - ..,ni\trv 

surveyed wilh a curious eye liic aoua la.c o 


vho iuu til 


lu-.iioi eic aiicici>ls,aml 
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empire, 
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into Gaul, 
A.D.412. 


course of the Busentinus, a small river that washes 
the walls of Consentia. The royal sepulchre, 
adorned with the splendid spoils, and trophies, 
of Home, was constructed in the vacant bed; 
the waters were then restored to their natural 
channel; and the secret spot, where the remains 
of Alaric had been deposited, was for ever con¬ 
cealed by tbe inhuman massacre of the prisoners, 
who bad been employed to execute the work'*'^. 

The personal animosities, and hereditary feuds, 
of the Barbarians, were suspended by the strong 
necessity of their affairs ; and the brave Adolphus, 
the brotber-in-iaw of tbe deceased monarch, was 
unanimously elected to succeed to his throne. 
The character and political system of the new 
king of the Goths may be best understood from 
his own conversation with an illustrious citizen ot 
Narbonne; who afterw^ards, in a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, related it to 8t. Jerom, in the 
presence of tbe historian Orosius. “ In the full 
“ confidence of valour and victory, I once aspired 
“ (said Adolphus) to change the face of the uni- 
“ verse ; to obliterate the name of Rome; to erect 
“ on its ruins the dominion of the Goths; and 
“ to aetjuire, like Augustus, the immortal fame 
“ of the founder of a new empire. By repeated 
“ experiments, I was gradually convinced, that 
“ laws are essentially necessary to maintain and 
“ regulate a well-constituted state; and that the 
“ fierce untractable humour of the Goths was 


Joriiaudes, de Rtb. Get. c. 30. p. b.S4. 
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“ incapable of bearing tbe salatary yoke of laws, 

“ and civil government. From that moment 1 
“ proposed to myself a different object of glory 
“ and ambition; and it is now my sincere Avisb, 

“ that the gratitude of future ages should aeknow- 
“ ledge the merit of a stranger, who employed 
“ the sword of the Goths, not to subvert, but to 
“ restore and maintain, the prosperity of the Ro- 
“ man empire’™.” With these ijaeitie views, the 
sneeessor of Alaric snspendcd tbe operations of 
war; and seriously negoeiated with the Imperial 
court a treaty of friendship and alliance. It was 
the interest of the ministers of Ilonorms, who 
were now released from tlie obligation of tlieir 
extrava^nt oath, to deliver Italy from the intole¬ 
rable weight of the Gothic powers; and they 
readily aeet'pted their service against the tyrants 
and Barbarians who infested the provinces beyond 
the Aljis' ”. Adolphus, assuming the character of 
a Roman general, directial his march irorn the 
extremity of Campania to the southern provinces 
of Gaul." His troops, either by force or agree¬ 
ment, immediately occupied the cities of Nar- 
bonne, Thoulonse, and Bourdeaux; and thongdi 
they were repulsed by eount Boniface from ti.e 
walls of Marseilles, they soon extended their 

o.Orosius,l.vii.c.4,;.l..sm,S8.. in.wassc.n,l,)Si.Au,us 

lin, in the year <116, fn.uv Afric. to l>.,!e.,ti,.e, to v,»u St. Je.o.o, .on! 
to von.«U l lth inn, on tbe : nlocct of the Peb,.i.n, 

Jornamlcs snpposes, without much pro!..,In tty, I 

visited and plundcretl Uotne a second htne ; >notc 
Yet he agrees with Orosius in supposing, thut ‘’ j''"'^ ^ ^ ^ 

concluded between the (iothie prince and Honorius. . e • ■ 

e. 43. P. 58.1, 53a. Jnrnattdcs, tie Ueb. Oct.c.s, c. 31. p. Oat, Oa- • 


.S31 

Cll.VP. 

XXXI. 
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CHAP, quarters from the Mediterranean to the Ocean. 
The oppressed provincials might exclaim, that 
the miserable remnant, which the enemy had 
spared, was cruelly ravished by their pretended 
allies; yet some specious colours were not want¬ 
ing to palliate, or justify, the violence of the Goths. 
The cities of Ganl, which they attacked, might 
perhaps he considered as in a state of rebellion 
against the government of Honorius: the articles 
of the treaty, or the secret instructions of the 
court, might sometimes he alleged in favour of 
the seeming usurpations of Adolphus; and the 
^uilt of any irregular, unsuccessful, act of hosti¬ 
lity, might always he imputed, willi an appear¬ 
ance of Irntli, to the ungovernahle spirit of a Bar¬ 
barian host, impatient of peace or discipline. The 
luxury of Italy had been less effectual to soften 
the temper, tlian to relax the courage, of the 
Goths ; and they had imhihed the vices, without 
imitating the arts aiul institutions, of civilised 
society 

His mar- The prol'essifuis of Adolpims were probably 
iSdia!'* sincere, and his attachment to the cause of the 
A.D. 411 . j.gpuijii(. .yvas secured by the ascendant which a 
Roman princess had acquired over the heart and 
understanding of the Barbarian king. Placidia' ’^ 

The retreat of tlie (ioths from Italy, and their first transactions 
in Gaul, are dai k and doubtful. 1 liave derived much assistance from 
Mascot! (Hist, of the ancient tieniians, 1. viii. c. 'Jg. 30, 37.), 
who has illustrated, and coniiectcil, the broken chioiiicles .and frag¬ 
ments of the times. 

See an account of Placidia in Ducango, tarn, llyzant. p. 7£. . 
and Tillcmont, Hist.des Enipereurs, tom. v. p. 200. 3Sti, &c. tom. vi. 
J). 240. 
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the daughter of the great Theodosius, and ot Galla, CH^^. 

his second wife, had received a royal education m- 

the palace of Constantinople; but the eyentlul 
story of her life is connected with the revolutions 
which agitated the Western empire under the 
reign of her brother Honorius. hem Home was 
first invested by the arms of Alar.c, 1 bumba, ^^ho 
was then about twenty years of age, resnled m be 
city; and her ready consent to the deal . of l.er 
cousin Serena has a cruel and ungrateh. appear^ 
ranee, which, according to the [ 

the action, may be aggravated, or excused, by the 
-1 n.Priemeler a--< ' ". The victorious 

cemsieleration eil hci teiKlci aj, 

citlu ra, or ca,- 

,ive“, tiK. rirtov of llonorins ; ta.,.wlHlo , u, r. . 
cxporal to ll.o «feR.'0<-o of lollo.vmu .oo.u, h y 
,1,' of a efolhio .'UOM., a.o >'X|a'noo;oJ. 

l,„»ovor, a iloooot ao.l rosi.ec.U.l UTatoa.Mt. ! l.o 
authority of Joniaueics, who 

Waddia, n.ay |Hal.a|» ' I/,,',, 

silence, the cxpimssive sdenee, oi ui • 
yithe splendour e.F her birth, the l.loom ol youth, 

Ihllganeeof,uanner.,anelt!u. elefxterous msmu- 

^Ln which she comlcseeneleel to employ, nude a 

ihf mind of Adolphus; and 
dee^p impression on ■ 

of the emperor. The mmisters o H-* 

J«ed with di«dai,. , 

injurious to every scntuuemt o 

Zosim. 1-v. p. 350- , aiid etie 

- Zosim. 1. vi. p. 3S3- Oroafua (I. v, • 1 

Chronicle, of Marcellmn^.r a.d.us «oe ^ 

Ooehs did not carry away Flaculia 
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ci! AP. and repeatedly urged the restitution of Placidia, as 
, ~ an indispensable condition of the treaty of peace. 
But the daughter of Theodosius submitted, without 
reluctance, to the desires of the conqueror, a young 
and valiant prince, who yielded to Alaric in lofti¬ 
ness of stature, but who excelled in the more at¬ 
tractive qualities of grace and beauty. The mar¬ 
riage of Adolphus and Placidia’^'’ was consummated 
before the Goths retired from Italy; and the so¬ 
lemn, perhaps the anniversary, day of their nup¬ 
tials was afterwards celebrated it) the house o( 
ingenuus, one of tljc most illustrious citizens of 
Narhonne in Gaul. The bride, attired and 
adorned like a Roman empress, w;is jilaced on a 
throne of state; and the king of the Goths, wln» 
assumed, on this occasion, the Roman habit, con 
tented himself with a less honourable seat by her 
side. The nujAial gift, which, according to the 
custom of his nation was offered to Placidia, 
consisted of the rare and magnificent spoils of her 


.See llic picliires of Adolphus and Placidia. and the account of 
their nwrriage, in .lornandes, de Rch. Geticis, c. 31. p. (ir>), 
With regard to the place where the nuptials were stipulated, or con- 
siiminaU’d, or celebrated, the MSS. of Jornaiidcs vary between two 
neighbouring cities, Forli and Imola jiFoinrn Livii and Forum Cor- 
nelii). It is lair and easy to reconcile the Gothic historian with 
Olympiodorus (see Mascou, 1. viii. c. 40.): but 7'illemont grows 
peevish, and swear.s, tiiat it i,*. not worth while to try to conciliate 
Jornandes with any good authors. 

The Visigoths (the subjects of Adolphus) restrained, by sub¬ 
sequent laws, the prodigality of conjugal love. It was illegal for a 
husband to make any gift or settlement for the benefit of his wife 
during the first year of their marriage; and hi.s liberality could not at 
any time exceed the tenth part of his property. The Lombards were 
somewhat more indulgent; they allowed the morgingcap immediately 
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country. Fifty beautiful youths, in silken robes, chap. 
carrieif a basin in each hand; and one of these 
basins was tilled witli pieces of gold, the other 
with precious stones of an inestimable value. 

Attains, so long the sport of fortune, and of the 
Goths, was appointed to lead the chorus ot the 
Hyinenieal song; and the degraded emperor 
mieht aspire to the juuise of a skilful musician. 

'Fhe Barbarians enjoyed the insolence of their 
triumph ; and the provincials rejoiced m this al¬ 
liance, which tempered, by the mild influence of 
love and reason, the tierce spirit of thi'ir (iotliic 

lord'". 

The hundred basins of gold and gems, pre-'i |,c (;»- 
sented to Placidia at her nuptial feast, formed an 
iuconsiderable portion of the Gotliic (reasures ; 
of which some extraordinary specimens may he 
selected from the history of the successors ot 
Adolphus. Many curious and costly onianieiit.s 
of pure gold, enriched with .jewels, were found 
m their palace of Narbonne, when it was pillaged, 
in the sixth century, by the Franks : sixty cui>s, 
or chalices ; tifteen patois, or plates, for tlie use 
of the communion; twenty boxes, or cases, to 
hold the books of the gospels : this consecrated 


after the wedding night, and ih.. Omous g.U, .i» ' ^ • 

nftght equal the fourth part o( the h,t,band . ^ j 

ttoLmllen., indeed, were w.st-enough to st,;>ui.ac 
present which th^ were tc. oi 

qiiieu, Esprit ties Loix, »• xix. c. • 

liane, tom. i. Dissertation xx p. 24S ^ 

We owe. the curious detail o( tin nup.u 
Olympiodorus, ap. Photium, p. IS.i.Jidi. 
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CHAP, wealth*’® was distributed by the son of Clovis 
among the churches of his dominions, and his 
pious liberality seems to upbraid some former 
sacrilege of the Gotbs. They possessed, with more 
security of conscience, the famous missorium, f)r 
great dish for the service of the table, ot massy 
gold, of the weight of five hundred pounds, and 
of far superior value, from the precious stones, 
the exciuisite workmanship, and the tradition, that 
it had been presented by .(f^tins the patrician, 
to Torismond king of the (lotbs. One of the 
successors of Torismond purchased the aid of the 
French monarch by the promise of this magni¬ 
ficent gift. When he was seated on the tlirone 
of Spain, he delivered it with reluctance to the 
ambassadors of Dagohert ; despoiled tln'in on the 
road; stipulated, after a long negoc:iation, the 
inadecpiate ransom of two hundred thousand 
pieces of gold ; and preserved the niis.soritaii, as 
the pride of the Gothic treasury’*^'. When that 
treasury, after the conquest of S[)ain, was ))lun- 
dered by the Arabs, tfiey admired, and they 

Sec ill the grcai colloctioii of the historians of France hy Dorn. 
BoiK|uet, tom. ii. Greg. Turonciis. 1. iii. c. 10 . p. I 9 I. Gesta Ueguni 
Franconiiii, c. 23. p. 537. The anonymous writer, with an igno¬ 
rance worthy of liis times, supposes that these instruments of Chris¬ 
tian worship had liclongcd to tile temple of Solomon. If he has any 
meaning, it must he, that they were found in the sack of Rome. 

Consult the following original testimonies In the Historians of 
France, tom. ii. F'rcdcgasii Scholastici Ghroit. c. 73. p. 441. F're- 
degiir. Fragment, iii. p. 4(i3. fiesta Regis Dagohert. c. 2(). p. 587- 
The accession of Sisenand to the throneof Spain happeneil A.D.()31. 
The 200,000 pieces of gold were appropriated hy Dagohert to the 
fonndatlon of the church of St, Denys. 
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have celebrated, another object still more remark- CHav> 
able; a table of considerable size, of one single 
piece of solid enierald“\ encircled with three rows 
of fine pearls, supported by three hundred and 
sixty-five feet of gems and massy gold, and esti¬ 
mated at the price of five hundred thousand piece.s 
of gold**^ Some portion of the Gothic treasures 
might be the gift of friendship, or the tribute ot 
obedience; but the far greater part had been the 
fruits of war and rapine, the spoils of the empire, 


and perhaps of Rome. 

After the deliverance of Italy from the 
pression of the Goths, some secret counsellor was 
per„A,ed, amid,, tha factious of the palace, to 
heal the wounds of that afflicted country^. By 410-117. 
a wise and humane regulation, tlie eight pro¬ 
vinces which had been tlie most deeply injured, 
Campania, Tuscany, Picenum, Sammum, Apulia, 
Calabria, Bruttinm, and Lucania, obtained an m- 


Tlie President Gognet (Origine ties Lo.x, See ^'’1'] 

, of opinion, lha, ihe 03 ^; rC 

columns which lomp^ns of coloured glass. 

:rr„t.. ..«»«.,»............ 

countenance the suspicion. n , cp i .t M ;,i 

.« Elmacin. Hist, Saracenica. 1. i. p. 85. Rodenc. Tol. ■ ^ 

C.imacm tie rAfrinue ct ide I’Espagne sous Its 

Ar.b. C.9- '•**" ,;„„ a,nrf *, T.Ue of S.lo.....", 

«hn .«». .. .So. F..» 

"'‘7''*"'-iv*..... C".'.. '■ - 
'7,7 ‘ ” log. 1... 1. ,v..... i.i- w 

lit. xxvui. leg. 7. G. xui. ti . fc oVAhlc ■ since they contain 

The expressions of the last arc very remarkable, 7 

not only a pardon, but an apology-* 

VOL. V. 
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dalgence of 6ve years: the ordinary tribute was 
reduced to one-fifth, and even that fifth was des¬ 
tined to restore, and support, the useful institu¬ 
tion of the public posts. By another law, the 
lands, which had been left without inhabitants or 
cultivation, were granted, with some diminution 
of taxes, to the neighbours who should occupy, or 
the strangers who should solicit them; and the 
new possessors were secured against the future 
claims of the fugitive proprietors. About the 
same time a general amnesty was published in the 
name of Honorius, to abolish the guilt and me¬ 
mory of all the involuntary offences, which had 
been committed by his unhappy subjects, during 
the term of the public disorder and calamity. A 
decent and respectful attention was paid to the 
restoration of tlie capital; the citizens were en¬ 
couraged to rebuild the edifices which had been 
destroyed or damaged by hostile fire; and extra¬ 
ordinary supplies of corn were imported Irom the 
coast of Africa. The crowds that so lately fled 
before the sword of the Barbarians, were soon re¬ 
called by the hopes of plenty and pleasure; and 
Albinus, praefect of Rome, informed the court, 
with some anxiety and surprise, that, in a single 
day, he had taken an account of the arrival of 
fourteen thousand strangersIn less than seven 

■« Olympiodoms ap. Phot. p. 188. Philostorgius (l.xii. c. 5.) ob¬ 
serves, that when Honorius made his triumphal entry, he encouraged 
the Romans, with his hand and voice (x*-?' yWT„), to rebuild 
their city; and the Chronicle of Prosper commends Herachan, qui 
in RomaniE urbis reparationem strenuum exhibueral ministerium. 
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years, the vestiges of the Gothic iovasion were CHar 
almost obliterated; and the city appeared to re- 
some its former splendour and tranquillity. Ihe 
venerable matron replaced her crown of laurel, 
which had been ruffled by the storms of war; and 
was still amused, in the last moment of her decay, 
with the prophecies of revenge, of victory, and ol 

eternal dominion . . . , , 

This apparent tranquillity was soon disturbed 
by the approach of an hostile armament from the (lenKUm, 
country which afforded the daily subsistence ol Africa, 
the Roman people. Heraclian, count of Africa, A. 1 ). u'i. 
who, under the most difficult and distressful cir¬ 
cumstances, had supported, with active loyalty, 
the cause of Honorius, was tempted, in the year 
of his consulship, to assume the eharaetcr of 
a rebel, and the title of emperor. The ports 
of Africa were immediately filled with the naval 
forces, at the head of which he prepared to 
invade Italy: and his fleet, when it cast anchor 
at the mouth of the Tyber, indeed suip^sed 
the fleets of Xerxes and Alexander, it ail the 
vessels, including the royal galley, and the smal - 
est boat, did actually amount to the mcrediblt 

.« The date of the voyage of Claudius Rutilms Nu.uaf i:uu.s « 

e,™.!». b»> "r '"r‘T i 

„„b.,W P.m .1.. 9.1. "I * I,’-,"' ;,»l 

ii»».■ '“S'. 

tulalion: . 

Erigc crinaks lauro>, scniorn-iur sacral. 

Vcrlicis in viridcs Ron.-, recingc couras, Je,. 
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CHAP, number of three thousand two hundred*^. Yet 
such an armament, which might have sub¬ 
verted, or restored, the greatest empires of the 
earth, the African usurper made a very faint and 
feeble impression on the provinces of his rival. 
As he marched from the port, along the road 
which leads to the gates of Rome, he was en¬ 
countered, terribed, and routed, by one of the Im¬ 
perial captains; and the lord of this mighty host, 
deserting his fortune and his friends, ignominious!y 
fled with a single ship*”. When Heraclian landed 
in the harbour of Carthage, he found that the 
whole province, disdaining such an unworthy ruler, 
had returned to their allegiance. Tlie rebel was 
beheaded in the ancient temple of Memory; his 
consulship was abolished and the remains of hi.s 
private fortune, not exceeding the moderate sum 
of four thousand pounds of gold, were granted 
to the brave Constantins, who had already de¬ 
fended the throne, which he afterwards shared 
with his feeble sovereign. Honorius viewed, with 
supine indifference, the calamities of Rome and 

Oro6im composej his history in Africa, on’y two years after 
the events; yet his authority seems to be overbalanced by the ini|)to- 
bability of the fact. The Chronicle of Marcellinus gives Ileraclidn 
700 ships, and 3000 men ; the latter of these numbers is ridiculously 
corrupt; but the (ornier would please me very much. 

The Chronicle of Idatiiis affirms, without the least ap|>rar- 
ance of truth, that he advanced as far as Otriculum, in Umbria, 
where he was overthrown in a great battle, with the loss of fifty 
thousand men. 

Sefe Cod. Theod. 1. xv. tit. xiv. leg. 13. The legal acts per¬ 
formed in his name, even the manumission of slaves, were declared 
invalid, till iliey had been formally repeated. 
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Italybut the rebeilioas attempts of Attalus and 
HeracHan, against his personal safety, awakened, 
for a moment, the torpid instinct of his nature. 

He was probably ignorant of the causes and 
events which preserved him from these impending 
dangers ; and as Italy was no longer invaded by 
any foreign or domestic enemies, he peaceably 
existed in the palace of Ravenna, while the tyrants 
beyond the Alps were repeatedly vanquished in 
the name, and by the lieutenants, of the son ot 
Theodosius'^’. In the course of a busy and inte¬ 
resting narrative, I might possibly ibrget to men¬ 
tion the death of such a prince : and I shall there¬ 
fore take U'u precaution of observing, in this 
place, that' he survived the last siege of Rome 
about thirteen years. 

The usurpation of Constantine, who rcccivecf Hcvoiiu 
the purple from the legions of Britain, had been (..uiiaud 
successful; and seemed to be secure. Ilis title 
was acknowledged, from the wall ol Antoninus 4 ik)— iis. 
to the columns of Hercules; and, in the midst 

I have disd.uncil lo mciitinn a very fo-iliah, Jiid [irDh.ilily a 
false, rvport (Procop. de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c ), that Mononu, wjs 
alarmed by the loss of Rome, till he understood that a was not a 
favourite chicken ol th.il name, but on/// the rapiul of ihr world, 
which liad been lost. Ycl even this story is some evidriicc of the 
public opinion. 

The materials for tlie lives of all these tyrants are taken from 
six contemporary hisiunaris, two Laiins, and four (rreek^;. Orosnrs, 

I. vii. c, 42. p. 581, 532, 533. ; Renatiis Profuturus Frigendus, a[pud 
Gregor.Tilton. 1 . it. c.Q., in the historians of France, tom. ii. p. l05, 
l66. Zaisimus, 1. vi. p. 370, S7l. Olympiodorus, apud Phot. |i. 180, 

181. 184, 18 i. Sozomen, 1. ix. c. I J, 13, 14, 15 , and Philoslor- 
gius, 1 . xi. c. 5, () , with Codefroy's Dhrertaiiiins, p. 477—481. i be¬ 
sides the four Chronicles of Prosper 1 yro. Prosper of Aquitaiii, Ida- 
tius and Marcellinus. 


caap. 

XXXI. 
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C HAP, of the public disorder, he shared the dominion, 
and the plunder, of Gaol and Spain, with the 
tribes of Barbarians, whose destructive progress 
was no longer checked by the Rhine or Pyrenees. 
Stained with the blood of the kinsmen of Hono- 
rius, he extorted, from the court of Ravenna, 
with which he secretly corresponded, the ratifica¬ 
tion of his rebellions claims. Constantine en¬ 
gaged himself, by a solemn promise, to deliver 
Italy from the Goths; advanced as far as the 
banks of the Po; and after alarming, rather than 
assisting, his pusillanimous ally, hastily returned to 
the palace of Arles, to celebrate, with intempe¬ 
rate luxury, his vain and ostentations triumph. 
But this transient prosperity was soon interrupted 
and destroyed by the revolt of count Gerontius, 
the bravest of his generals; who, during the ab¬ 
sence of his son Constans, a prince already in¬ 
vested with the Imperial purple, had been left to 
command in the provinces of Spain. For some 
reason, of which we are ignorant, Gerontius, 
instead of assuming the diadem, placed it on the 
head of his ffiend Maximus, who fixed his resi¬ 
dence at Tarragona, while the active count pressed 
forwards, through the Pyrenees, to surprise the 
two emperors, Constantine and Constans, before 
they could prepare for their defence. The son 
was made prisoner.at Vienna, and immediately 
pot to death: and the unfortunate youth had 
scarcely leisure to deplore the elevation of his 
family; which had tempted, or compelled him, 
sacrilegiously to desert' the peaceful obscurity 
ot the monastic life. The father mainjained a 
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sieec within the walls of Arles; but those walls Clf,\P. 

^ • Y W1 

must have yielded to the assailants, had not the 
city been unexpectedly relieved by the approach 
of an Italian army- The name of Honorius, the 
proclamation of a lawful emperor, astonished the 
contending parties of the rebels. Gerontius, 
abandoned by his own troops, (scaped to the 
conbnes of Spain ; and rescued Ids name from 
oblivion, by the Roman courage whicli appeared 
to animate the last moments of his iitc. In the 
middle of the night, a great body of his pca fidious 
soldiers surrounded, and attacked his house, which 
he had strongly barricaded. His wife, a valiant 
friend of the nation of the Alani, and some 
faithful slaves, were still attaclnal to his person; 
and he used, with so much skill and resolution, a 
large miigazinc of darts and arrows, that above 
three hundred of the assailants lost their lives in 
the attempt. His slaves, when all the ndssilc 
weapons were spent, fled at the dawn of day; 
and Gerontius, if he had not been restrained by 
conjugal tenderness, might have imitated their 
example; till the soldiers, provoked by such ob¬ 
stinate resistance, applied fire on all sides to the 
house. In this fatal extremity, he complied with 
the request of his Barbarian friend, and cut off 
his head. The wife of Gerontius, who conjured 
him not to abandon bei to a life of misery and 
disgrace, eagerly presented her neck to bis sword; 
and the tragic scene was terminated by the death 
of the count himself, who, after three ineffectual 
strokes, drew a short dagger, and sheathed it in 
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CHAP, his heartThe unprotected Maximus, whom 

Y Y Y 1 

he had invested with the purple, was indebted 
for his life to the contempt that was entertained 
of his power and abilities. The caprice of the 
Barbarians, who ravaged Spain, once more seated 
this Imperial phantom on the throne: but they 
soon resigned him to the justice of Honorius; 
and the tyrant Maximus, after he had been shewn 
to the people of Ravenna and Rome, was publicly 
executed. 

Character The general, Constantins w’^as his name, who 
riesofihe raised by his approach the siege of Arles, and 
^^onsTan- t^’ssipated the troops of Gerontius, was born 
nn3- a Roman: and this remarkable distinction is 
strongly expressive of the decay of military spirit 
among the subjects of the empire. The strength 
and majesty which were conspicuous in the per¬ 
son of that gencraP\ marked him, in the popu¬ 
lar opinion, as a candidate worthy of the throne, 
which he afterwards ascended. In the familiar 
intercourse of private life, his manners were 
cheerful and engaging: nor would he sometimes 
disdain, in the licence of convivial mirth, to vie 


The praises which Sozomen has bestowed on this act of de¬ 
spair, appear strange and scandalous in the mouth of an ecclesiastical 
historian. He observes (p.'379.), that the wife ol Gerontius was a 
Chriituiri ; and that her death was worthy of her religion, and of 
immortal fame. 

**’ E<?oc o|«> npcmitii, is the expression of Olympiodorus, which 
he seems to have borrowed from ^olus, a tragedy of Euripides, of 
which some fragments only are now extant (.EuripiJ. Barms, tom. ii. 
p. 413. vcr. SS '. This allusion may prove, that the ancient tragic 
pKJtti were still familiar to the Greeks of the fifth century. 
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with the pantomimes themselves, in the exercises ciiap, 
of their ridiculous profession. But when the 
trumpet summoned him to arms; when he 
mounted his horse, and, bending down (for such 
was his singular practice) almost upon tlie neck, 
fiercely rolled his large animated eyes round the 
field, Constantins then struck terror into his foes, 
and inspired his soldiers with the assurance of 
victory. He had received from the court of 
Ravenna the important commission of extirpating 
rehcllion in the provinces of the West; and the 
pretended emperor Constantine, after enjoying a 
short and anxious respite, was again besieged in 
his capital by the arms of a more formidable 
enemy. Yet this interval allowed time for a 
successful negociation with the Franks and Alc- 
manni; and his ambassador, Edobic, soon r('- 
turned, at the head of an army, to disturb the 
operations of the siege of Arles. The Roman 
general, instead of expecting the attack in his 
lines, boldly, and perhaps wisely, resolved to jiass 
the Rhone, and to meet the Barbarians, His 
measures were conducted with so much skill and 
secrecy, that, while they engaged the* infantry ol 
Constantins in the front, they were suddenly at¬ 
tacked, surrounded, and destroyed by the cavalry 
of his lieutenant Ulphilas, who liad silently 
gained an advantageous ppst in the rear. The 
remains of the army of Edobic were preserved by 
flight or submission, and their leader escaped from 
the field of battle to the house of a faithless 
friend ; who too clearly understood, that the head 
of Ids obnoxious guest would be an acceptable 
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and lucrative present for the Imperial general. 
On this occasion Constantins behaved with the 
magnanimity of a genuine Roman. Subduing, 
or suppressing, every sentiment of jealousy, he 
publicly acknowledged the merit and services of 
UIpbilas ; but he turned with horror from the 
assassin of Eldobic ; and sternly intimated his com¬ 
mands, that the camp should no longer be pol¬ 
luted by the presence of an ungrateful wretch, 
who had violated the laws of friendship and 
hospitality. The usurper, who beheld, from the 
w^alls of Arles, the ruin of his last hopes, was 
tempted to place some conhdence in so generous 
a conqueror. He required a solemn promise for 
his security; and after receiving, by the imposi¬ 
tion of hands, the sacred character of a (diristian 
Presbyter, he ventured to open the gates of the 
city. But he soon experienced, that the prin¬ 
ciples of honour and integrity, which might re¬ 
gulate the ordinary conduct of (Jonstantius, were 
superseded by the loose doctrines of political 
morality. Tlie Roman general, indeed, refused 
to sully his laurels with the blood of Constantine: 
but the abdicated emperor, and his son Julian, 
were sent under a strong guard into Italy ; and 
before they reached the palace of Ravenna, they 
met the ministers of death. 

At a time when k was universally confessed, 
that almost every man in the empire was superior 
in personal merit to the princes whom the acci¬ 
dent of their birth had seated on the throne, a 
rapid succession of usurpers, regardless of the fate 
of their predecessors, still continucrl to arise. 
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This mischiof was peculiarly fell iii the provinces CHAP 
of tSjjain and Gaul, where the principles of ortler 
and obedience had been extinguished bv war and 
rebellion. Before Constantine resigned the pur¬ 
ple, and in the fourth month of the siege of Arles, 
intelligence was received in the Inuxrial camp, 
that Jovinus had assumed the diadem at Mentz, 
in the Upper Germany, at the instigation of Goar, 
king of the Alani, and of Guntiarius, king of the 
Burgundians; and that the candidate, on whom 
they had l)estowcd the empire, advanced with a 
formidable host of Barbarians, from the banks of 
the Rhine to those of the Rhone. Every circum¬ 
stance is dark and (extraordinary in the short his¬ 
tory of the reign of Jovinus. It was natural to 
expect, that a brave and skilful general, at the 
head of a victorious army, would have asserted, in 
a 6eld of battle, the justice of the cause of Hono- 
rius. The hasty retreat of Constantins iniiTht be jus¬ 


tified by weighty reasons; but he resigned, without 
a struggle, the possession of Gaul: and Dardanus, 
the Praetorian praefect, is recordcnl as the only ma¬ 


gistrate who refused to yield obediiaicc to the 
usurperWhen the Goths, two years after the 


Sidonius AjioHinaris (1. v. q,iit.9. p. 1.39. and Nnl. Sirmond. 
p. 58.), after stipnatisinp ilic incomlancy of Cointamiiu'. itu ./iii-i/i/y 
of Jovinus, the perfidy of Gcrontius, continues to objer' e, that n// the 
vices of tiicse tyrants were united iii tlie ptrson of Uardaiius. A < i the 
praefect supported a respectable rluracler in the world, and even in I be 
church; held a devout corres|)oiidenrc rviili St. Augustin anil St. 
Jerom; and was coinplimenled hy the latter (tom. lii. p (>().) with 
the epithets of Christianoruiii Nobdiisime, and Nobihimi C hristim- 
issime. 
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CMap. siege of Rome, established their quarters in Gaul, 

^ natural to suppose that their inclination 

could he divided only between the emperor Mono- 
rius, with whom they had formed a recent alliance, 
and the degraded Attalus, whom they reserved 
in their camp for the occasional purpose of acting 
the part of a musician or a monarch. Yet in a 
moment of disgust (for whfch it is not easy to 
assign a cause, or a date), Adolphus connected 
himself with the usurper of Gaul; and imposed 
on Attalus the ignominious task of negociating 
the treaty, which ratihed his own disgrace. Wc 
are again surprised to read, that, instead of con¬ 
sidering the Gothic alliance as the firmest support 
of his throne, Jovinus upbraided, in dark and 
ambiguous language, the officious importunity 
of Attalus ; that, scorning the advice of liis great 
ally, he invested with the purple his Itrotlier Se¬ 
bastian ; and that he most imprudently accepted 
the service of Sarus, when that gallant chief, the 
soldier of Honorius, was provoked to desert the 
court of a prince, who knew not how to reward, 
or punish. Adolphus, educated among a race of 
warriors, who esteemed the duty of revenge as 
the most precious and sacred portion of their in¬ 
heritance, advanced with a body of ten thousand 
Goths to encounter the hereditary enemy of the 
house of Balti. ^ie attacked Sarus at an un¬ 
guarded moment, when he was accompanied only 
by eighteen or twenty of his valiant followers. 
United by friendship, animated by despair, but 
at lengtli oppressed by‘multitudes, this hand of 
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heroes deserved the esteem, without exciting the cHtF. 
compassion, of their enemies; and the lion was XXXI 
no sooner taken in the toils'^, than he was in¬ 
stantly dispatched. Tlie death of Sams dis¬ 
solved the loose alliance which Adolphus still 
maintained with the usurpers of Gaul. He again 
listened to the dictates of love and prudence ; and 
soon satisfied^e brother of Placidia, hy the assu¬ 
rance that he would immediately transmit, to tin- 
palace, of Ravenna, the heads of the two tyrants, 
Jovinus and Sebastian. The king of tlu' (h)ths 
executed his promise without dilficulty or delay : 
the helpless brothers, unsupjtorted by any personal 
merit, were abandoned hy their Barbarian auxilia¬ 
ries ; and tile short opposition of Valentia w'as 
expiated by the ruin of one of the noblest cities of 
Gaul. The emperor, chosen by the Roman se¬ 
nate, who had been promoted, degraded, insulted, 
restored, again degraded, and again insulted, was 
finally abandoned to his fate ; but when the (iotbic 
king withdrew his protection, he w'as restrained, by 
pity or contempt, from offering any violence to 
the person of Attains. The unfortunate Attains, 
who was left without subjects or allies, embario'd 
in one of the ports of Spain, in search of some 
secure and solitary retreat: but he \\as iiitei- 


The expression may be undcrstowl almost luerally; Olvmpi- 
odorus says, rixxoif lax*;,- (or may a 

sack, or a loose garment; ami this nicihod of t-manglmg and can h- 
ing an enemy, lacinns contortis, was much praemtd by TIk lluri» 
(Ainmian. xxxi. 2.). il fut pns vif ,ivcc dcs hlus .s the ir.mslauon 
of Tilleinont, Hist des Empennr', tom. v. p •> '8 
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CHAP, cepted at sea, conducted to the presence of 
Honorius, led in triumph through the streets of 
Rome or Ravenna, and publicly exposed to the 
gazing multitude, on the second step of the throne 
of his invincible conqueror. The same measure 
of punishment, with which, in the days of his 
prosperity, he was accused of menacing his rival, 
was inflicted on Attains himself: e was con¬ 
demned, after the amputation of two fingers, to 
a perpetual exile in the isle of Lipari, where he 
was supplied with the decent necessaries of life. 
The remainder of the reign of Honorius was 
undisturbed by rebellion ; and it may be ob¬ 
served, that, in the space of five years, seven 
usurpers had yielded to the fortune of a prince, 
who was himself incapable either of counsel or of 
action. 


Invasion The situation of Spain, separated, on all sides, 
from the enemies of Rome, by the sea, by the 
Vandals, mountains, and by intermediate provinces, had 
A.D. 409, secured the long tranquillity of that remote and 
Oct. 13 . sequestered country; and we may observe, as a 
sure symptom of domestic happiness, that, in a 
period' of four hundred years, Spain furnished 
very few materials to the history of the Roman 
empire. The footsteps of the Barbarians, who, 
in the reign of Gallienus, had penetrated beyond 
the Pyrenees, were soon obliterated by tlie return 
of peace ; and in the fourth century of the Chris¬ 
tian aera, the cities of Emerita, or Merida, ot 
Corduba, Seville, Bracara, and Tarragona, were 
numbered with the most illustrious of the Roman 
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world. The various plenty of the animal, the chaI’. 
vegetable, and the niinera! kingdoms, was tin-, ^ 
proved and manufactured by the skill of an in¬ 
dustrious people; and the peculiar advantages ol 
naval stores contributed to support an extensive 
and profitable tradeThe arts and sciences 
flourished under the protection of the emperors ; 
and if, the character of the Spaniards was en¬ 
feebled by peace atid servitude, the hostile approach 
of the Germans, who had spread terror and de¬ 
solation from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, seemed 
to re kindle some sparks of military afdour. As 
long as the defi'iice of the mountains was en¬ 
trusted to the hardy and faithful militia of tlie 
country, they successfully re[)elled the fre<|uent 
attempts of the Barbarians. But no sooner had 
the national troops been compelled to resign their 
post to the Honorian bands, in the service of 
Constantine, than the gates of Spain were trea¬ 
cherously betrayed to the public enemy, about 
ten months Itcfore the sack ol Rome by the 
Goths’^'. The consciousness of guilt, and the 
thirst of rapine, prom])tcd the mercenary guards 


Without recurring to the moro ancient writers, 1 shjil quon 
three rcsitcctahlc teMnnonies whieh liclong to the fourth Jiid screnlh 
centuries; the Expsitio totius Mmi.li (.j). lO , ni tlu- ih.r.l n.lmnc ol 
Untlson's Minor Geographi rs), A n ouin . (dc C Ian L rlulni', - ' 
edit. Toll ), ami ItidoreofSevill, tP.Efat. adChron. a|i (nolnnii, 
Hist. Goli). 707.). Many particulars retatiyc to the Icniliiy and n.ido 
ol Spam, may be found in Noniuus, Hispaiiia lllu.nrau, and ni 1 Im 

Hist- du Connnerce des Am iens, c. tO. 1> --'s --j*- 

The dale is accurately fixed in tlie ta.sti, ami tin t lininic i ol 
Iddims. Orosu.s (I, vn. c. 40. )>. o7H.) un|.uu-5 the h.-, ol Spam to 
the treachery of the llonoriaus, wljile >iuzoineii J. ix. >■ !.•) '> ■ 
cuscs only their negligence. 
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of the Pyrenees to desert their station; to invite 
the anus of the Suevi, the Vandals, and the 
Alani; and to swell the torrent which was poured 
with irresistible violence from the frontiers, of 
Gaul to the sea of Africa. The misfortunes of 
Spain may be described in the language of its 
most eloquent historian, who has concisely ex¬ 
pressed the passionate, and perhaps exaggerated, 
declamations of contemporary writers“ The 
“ irruption of these nations was followed by the 
“ most dreadful calamities : as the Barbarians 
“ exercisedT their indiscriminate cruelty on the 
“fortunes of the Romans-and the Spaniards; 
“ and ravaged with equal fury the cities and the 
“ open country. The progress of famine reduced 
“ the miserable inhabitants to feed on the flesh 
“ of their fellow-creatures; and even the wild 
“ beasts, who multiplied, without controul, in 
“ the desert, were exasperated, by the taste of 
“ blood, and the impatience of hunger, boldly 
“ to attack and devour their human prey. Pes- 
“ tilence soon appeared, the inseparable compa- 
“ nion of famine; a large proportion of the peo- 
“ pie was swept away; and the groans of the 
“ dying excited only the envy of their surviving 
“ friends. At length the Barbarians, satiated 
“ with carnage and rapine, and afilicted by the 
“ contagions evils^ which they themselves had 
“ introduced, fixed their permanent seats in the 


Idaliua wuhe* to apply the prophecies of Daniel to these na¬ 
tional calaiiiilirs; and IS therefore obliged to accommodate the cir¬ 
cumstances of the event to the terois of the prediction. 
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(lepopnlated country.^ 
“ wliose limits incliKicd 


Tlie aiiciotit Gallicia, CHAP. 
tl)e kiiigcloin of Old 
“ Castillc, was diA'idcd betwcvn llie Su(:\i and the 
“ V^andals ; the Alani were scattered over tlie pro- 
“ vinces of Cartliagena and Lusitania, Iroiii the 
“ Mediterranean to tlie Atlantic Ocean; and the 
“ fruitful territory o! IRetica was allotted lo th<' 

Silingi, another branch of the Vandalie nation. 

“ After recMdatinc: this partition, the con(|uer()rs 
“ contracted with their new subjects some reei- 
“ proeal engagements ol protection and obedience; 

“ the lands were again cultivated ; and the towns 
‘‘ and villages were again occupied l)y a cajitive 
“ people. The greatest part ot the Spaniards 
“ was even disposed to f)ieler this new condition 
“ of jioverty and barbarism, to the severe oppres- 
“ sions of the Roman government; y(;t there 
“ were many who still asserted their native; frea'- 
“ doni ; and who refused, more especially in the 
“ mountains ot Gallicia, to submit to the Rarba- 
“ rian yoke‘'^'.’' 

The important present ot the bi'ads of Jovmiis Ailr.lplms. 
and Sebastian, bad approved the triendslni) of iIk- (.Jotio, 
Adolphus, and restored Gaul to the obedience 
his brother Honorius. Peace was incompatible .V 1). 4i4. 
with the situation and temper ol the king of the 
Goths. He readily accepted the proposal of 


Mdrriiid (le Hebui His|jjiii('ii, I. v. c. 1 I'nii i e i !”• HjC. 
Coinil. 17So. He had read, iii Urosii.^ O 'ii c- 'l p-, tliai 
the BarbariJiis h.id turned their svvnrds into plm abia.i'C'. .md that 
inauy of the Provincial^ liad prclirred inter Barluros jiaujitreui 
libcrlaiein (juam inter Roiiuinoi inhyi in.nii ,ciliciuiiliiiein sujlinerv. 


VOL. V. 


A \ 
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CHAP, turning his victorious arras against the Barbarians 
1 ^ ^ of Spain ; the troops of Constantins intercepted 
his communication with the sea-ports of Gaui, 
and gently pressed his march towards the Py¬ 
renees ; he passed the mountains, and sur¬ 
prised, in the name of the emperor, the city ot 
Barcelona. The fondness of Adolphus for his 
Roman bride, was not abated by time or pos¬ 
session ; and the birth of a son, smnamed, from 
his illustrious grandsire, Theodosius, appeared to 
fix him for ever in the interest of the republic. 
The loss of that infant, whose remains were de¬ 
posited in a silver coffin in one of the churches 
near Barcelona, afflicted his parents; but the 
grief of the Gothic king was suspended by tin 
labours of the field; and the course of his vic¬ 
tories was soon interrupted by domestic treason. 
He had imprudently received into his service one 
of the followers of Sarus ; a Barbarian of a daring 
spirit, but of a diminutive stature; whose secret 
desire of revenging the death of his beloved 
patron, was continually irritated by the sarcasms 
Hij death, of his insolent master. Adolphus was assas- 
’o the palace of Barcelona; the laws of 
the succession were violated by a tumultuous 
faction; and a stranger to the royal race, 

This mixture of force and persuasion may be fairly inferreil 
from comparing Orosius'and Jornandes, the Roman and the Cfothic 
historian. 

According to tile system of Jornandes (c. SS. p. fijC).'), the 
true hereditary right to the Gothic sceptre was vested in the Anuil. ■ 
hut those princes, who were the vassals of the Huns, commanded 
the tribes of the Ostrogoths in some dlsunt parts of Geriiiany or 
Scythia. 
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Singeric, the brother of Sams himseif, was seated CHAP, 
on the Gothic throne. The first act of his reign , 
was the inhuman murder of the six children of 
Adolphus, the issue of a former marriage, whom 
he tore, without pity, from the feeble arms of 
a venerable bishop"”. The unfortunate Placidin, 
instead of the respectful compassion, which she 
might have excited in the most savage breasts, 
was treated with cruel and wanton insult. The 
daughter of the emperor Theodosius, confounded 
among a crowd of vulgar captives, was compelled 
to march on foot above twelve miles, before the 
horse of a Barbarian, the assassin of an husband 
whom Placidia loved and lamented"'. 

But Placidia soon obtained the pleasure of^ 

, , . c 1 • • • r con(|Liir 

revenge; and the view or her ignominious su 1" iiiid restore 
ferings might rouse an indignant people against 
the tyrant, who w’as assassinated on the seventh 
day of his usurpation. After the death ot Singeric, 
the free choice of the nation bestowed the Gothic 
sceptre on Wallia; whose warlike and ambitious 
temper appeared, in the beginning of his reign, 
extremely hostile to the republic. He marched 
in arms, from Barcelona to the shores of the At¬ 
lantic Ocean, which the ancients revered and 
dreaded as the boundary of the world. But 
when he reached the southern promontory of 

The murder is related by Olympiodorus; but thr numlxtr of 
the children is taken from an epitaph of suspected .uithority 

The death of Adolphu.s was celebrated at Constantinople w ith 
illuminations and Circensian giines. (See Chroii Alexandrin.) 

It may seem doubtful, whether the. fireeks were attuited.on ihii 
occasion, by their haired of the Barbirians, or ol ilie Latins 
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CHAP. Spainand, from llie rock now covered by ihe 
fortress of Gibraltar, contemplated tbe neigh- 
bonring and fertile coast of Africa, Wallia re¬ 
sumed the designs of concpiest, which had been 
interrupted by the death of Alaric. The winds 
and waves again disappointed tbe enterprise of tbe 
Goths; and the n)inds of a superstitions pco[»le 
were deeply affected by tbe repeated disasters ot 
storms and shipwrecks. In this disposition, thi' 
successor of Adolphus no longer refused to listen 
to a Roman ambassador, whose proposals were 
enforced by the real, or supposed, approach of a 
numerous army, under the conduct of the brava 
Constantins. A solemn treaty was stipulated and 
observed; Plaeidia was honourably restored to 
her brother; six hundred thousaiid measures ot 
wheat were delivered to the hungry Goths ; 
and Wallia engaged to draw his sword in the 
service of the ernpin'. A bloody war was in¬ 
stantly excited among the Barbarians of iSpairi, 
and the contending princes are said to have ad¬ 
dressed their letteVs, their ambassadors, and their 
hostages, to the throne of the Western emperor, 
'exhorting him to remain a tranrjuil spectator of 
their contest; the events of which must be favour¬ 
able to the Romans, by the mutual slaughter of 

<iiiK)d J'arlti.'.wcts aviis liujus V’allia ltrrL> 

Valid,ilicas turinas, et juncli Marlis Alanos 
.Strain, ft occiduam lext'rc cadavera Caipen. 

Sidon. Apollinar. in Panegyr. Aiilliem. 3 (jJ 
|i. 300. edit. Sirniond. 

lliis supply was ifty acceptable ; the (^iotlis were insulted bv 
tile Vandals ot Spain witli the ypithei of 7'ru5, because, iii ilicir ex¬ 
treme dijlre.w, they had given a piece ot gold for a Irulii, or alioui 
half a pound ot flour. Olynipiod apnd Pitot, p. ish. 
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their coiiunoii eiicniiesThe Spmiibli vvdi was ( hap. 
obstinately supported, duriiitj three caiiipaigus, 
witlt desperate valour, and various success; and 
the martial atchieveinents oF Wallia diffused 


through the ein[)ire the superior renown ol' the 
Gothic hero. He exlenninated the 8ilingi, who 
had irretrievably ruined the elegant plenty of tlie 
province oFBa'tica. He slew, in battle, tin; king 
ol the Alani; and the remains oF those >Scylhian 
wanderers, who escaped From the field, instead ot 
ehoosing a new leader, humbly sought a reFug(> 
under the standard ol the Vandals, with whom 
they were ever aiterwards conFounded, The 
Vandals themselves, and the Suevi, yielded to 
the efforts oF the invincible (ioths. The pro¬ 
miscuous multitude oF Barbarians, wliose le- 
treat had been interce|)ted, were driven into the 
mountains of Gallicia; where they still continued, 
in a narrow compass, and on a barren soil, to ex¬ 
ercise their domestic and imjdaeable lioslilities. 
In the pride oF victory, Wallia was faitliFul to Ins 
engagements: he restored his Spanish con(|nesis 
to the obedience oF Honorius; and the tyranny of 
the Imperial officers soon reduced an ojiprtsscd 
people to regret the time oF their Barbarian sei 
vitude. While the event oF the war was still 
doubtFul, the first advantages obtained by tbe 


OntsuLs iri’iL’rts a t'oj.n of llu'W |irt.'Untict! Icrkf' Ip mum 
‘'iniubuts pacFiii hahe, otnnuiintjiiF "b'li'lA' ait'ij-t fio-- noin: (di*. 

nol)is pFrimiib, ubt v iiiriinu'. i.tli' wto 'j't.Csiii • t ri( 

Heijiublicj.' tux‘, uirK|Ut: pen fiab. 1 If I'b \ n bijl I Faii- 
not ptTMia'Jf n]\oll ihal i; na' ( nicrtaiDMl, m f\|in Wfl, by 'In 
RaiiidDonj. 
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CHAP, arms of Wallia had encouras^d the court of Ra- 

WYI ^ • 

, venna to decree the honours of a triumph to their 
feeble sovereign. He entered Rome like the an¬ 
cient conquerors of nations; and if the monu¬ 
ments of servile corruption had not long since 
met with the fate which they deserved, we should 
probably find that a crowd of poets, an<l orators, 
of magistrates, and bishops, applauded the for¬ 
tune, the wisdom, and the invincible courage, of 
the emperor Honorius^®. 

Thwresta. Sydj ^ triumph might have been justly claim- 
in Aqui- ed by the ally of Rome, if Wallia, before he re- 
A.D .419 P^sed the Pyrenees, bad extirpated the seeds of 
the Spanish war. His victorious Goths, forty- 
three years after they had passed the Danube, 
were established, according to the faith of treaties, 
in the possession of the second Aquitain ; a mari¬ 
time province between the Garonne and the 
Loire, under the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tion of Bourdeaux. That metropolis, sidvanta- 
geously situated for the trade of the ocean, was 
built in a regular and elegant form; and its 
numerous inhabitants were distinguished among 
the Gauls by their wealth, their learning, and 
the \\oUtetvefts of their rnauneTS. The adjacent 
province, which has been fondly compared to 
the garden of Eden, is blessed with a fruitful soil, 


™ Romani triumphans in;^reditur, is ihe formal expression of 
Prosper’s Chronicle. The facts which relate to the death of 
Adolphus, and the exploits of Wallia, are related from Oiyinpiodo- 
ros (ap. Phot. p. 188.), Orosius (1. vii. c. 43. p. 634—387.), Jornandes 
{dc Rebus Getlcis, c, 31, oL'.) sind the Chronicles of Idatius and 
Isidore. 
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and a temperate climate: the face of the country chap. 
displayed the arts and the rewards of industry; 
and the Goths, after their martial toils, luxuri¬ 
ously exhausted the rich vineyards of Aquitain’*^. 

The Gothic limits were enlarged, by the addi¬ 
tional gift of some neighbouring dioceses; and 
the successors of Alaric fixed their royal residence 
at Thoulouse, which included five populous 
quarters, or cities, within the spacious circuit 
of its walls. About the same time, in the last 
years of the reign of Honorius, the Goths, the 
Burgundians, and the Franks, obtained a per- The Bnr- 
raanent seat and dominion in the provinces 
Gaul. The liberal grant of the usurper Jovinus 
to his Burgundian allies, was confirmed by 
the lawful emperor; the lands of the First, or 
Upper, Germany, were ceded to those formidable 
Barbarians; and they gradually occupied, either 
by conquest or treaty, the two provinces which 
still retain, with the titles of Duchy and of 
County, the national appellation of Burgundy'"*'. 

The Franks, the valiant and faithful allies of the 
Roman republic, were soon tempted to imitate 
the invaders, whom they bad so bravely resisted. 

Ausonius (de Chris'UrVibus, p. 257—262.) cthWalc'- Bout- 
deaitx with the parihl affection of a nauvc. See in SaWimi (dt Cu- 
hern. t)ei, p, 228. Paris. 160B.) a florid dcscriptinii of ihe pioinirc's 
of Aquitain and Novenipnpulania. 

Orosius (1. vii. c. 32. p. 650.) comtnends the mildness .aid 
modesty of these Burgundians, who treated tlitir subjccU of (ha) .is 
tfieir Christian brethren. .Mar.cou has illustrated the origin ofihcir 
kingdom in ihe four hrst annotations at the end of his laborious His¬ 
tory of the Ancient (ieruiaiis, vol ti p. 5 i.'i—572. oi ihe Engibh 
translation. 
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CHAP. Treves, the capital of Gaul, was pillaged by their 
" lawless bands; and the humble colony, which 
they so long maintained in the district of Tox- 
andria, in Brabant, insensibly multiplied along 
the banks of the Mense and Scheld, till their 
independent power filled the whole extent of 
the Second, or Lower Germany. These facts 
may be sufficiently justified by historic evidence: 
but the foundation of the French monarchy by 
Pharamond, the conquests, the laws, and even 
the existence, of that hero, have been justly ar¬ 
raigned by the impartial severity of modern 
criticisni 


State of 
the Bar- 
barians in 
Gaul, 

A. D. 420, 
&c. 


The ruin ot the opulent provinces of Gaul 
may be dated from the establishment of these Bar¬ 
barians, whose alliance was dangerous and op¬ 
pressive, and who were capriciously impelled, by 
interest or passion, to violate the public peace. 
A heavy and partial ransom was imposed on the 
surviving provincials, who had escaped the cala¬ 
mities of war; the fairest and most fertile lands 
were assigned to the rapacious strangers, for the 
use of their families, their slaves, and their cattle; 
and the trembling natives relinquished with a sigh 
the inheritance of their fathers. Yet these do¬ 
mestic misfortunes, which are seldom the lot of 
a vanquished people, bad been felt and inflicted 


See Mascou, 1 . viii. c. 43, 44, 45. Except in a short and 
suspicious line of the Chronicle of Prosper (in tom. i. p. 638.), the 
name ol Pharanioiid is nc\cr mtntioned before the seventh century. 
The auihor of the Gesta Fraiicorum (inlom.ii. p. 543.) suggests, 
jirobahly r nnugh, that ihe choice of Pharamond, or at least ol a hliig, 
xs'as recommended to the Franks by his father Marcoimr, who vias 
an exile in Tuscany, 
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by the Romans themselves, not only in tlie in¬ 
solence of foreign conquest, hut in the madness 
ot civil discord. The Triumvirs proscribed eigh¬ 
teen ot the most flourishing colonies of Italy ; and 
distributed tlieir lands and houses to the veterans 
vvlio revenged the death of CcCsar, and oppressed 
the liberty ol their country. Tn’o poets, of une- 
• pial fame, liave deplored, in similar circumstances, 
tlie loss of their patrimony; hut the legionaries 
ol Augustus appear to have surpassed, in violence 
and injustice, the Barbarians, who invaded Gaul 
uiuh'r the reign of Honorius. It was not without 
the utmost difiiculty that Virgil escaped from the 
sword of tlu^ Centurion, who had usurped his farm 
in the neighbourhood of Mantua; but Paulinus 
of Bourdeaux received a sum of money from his 
Gothic purchaser, wdiich he, accepted with plea¬ 
sure and surprise; and, though it was much inh;- 
rior to the real value of his estate, this act of rapine 
was disguised by some eolours of moderation and 
etjuity The odious name of conquerors, was soft¬ 
ened into the mild and friendly appellation of tin' 


CHAP. 

XXXI. 


O Lyc’ula, vivi pervciiiiuus ■ advena iiosin 
(Quoci nunquani vent] sumvis) at jiusscs^or am lli 
Diceret ■ Hecc mca sunt, vtteres coloni. 

Nunc victi (ristes, &f. 

Seethe whole of the ninth ecloeni", uilh the uselul C'oinriiciuaiv ol 
Serviiis. Fifteen nult-i of the Mantuan terntorywere a-.-.n^ucil to ihc 
veterans, with a reservation, in favour ol the inhahitaiiis, ol ihree 
miles round the city. IN’cii in this favour ihcy were cheated by Al- 
feiiiis Yarns, a iaiiious lawyer, and one of the coiiunibsioners, who 
measured eight hundred paces ol water and morass. 

See the reinarkahle pass.igr of the Kiicharisticoii ot Paulinus, 
.'I'o. .apiid Mascoti, 1. viii. c. IJ . 
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CHAP. of the Romans; and the Barbarians of Gaul, 

more especially the Goths, repeatedly declared, 
that they were bound to the people by tlje ties of 
hospitality, and to the emperor by the duty of 
allegiance and military service. The title of 
Honorius and his successors, their laws, and their 
civil magistrates, were still respected in the pro¬ 
vinces of Gaul, of which they had resigned the 
possession to the Barbarian allies; and the kings, 
who exercised a supreme and independent autho¬ 
rity over their native subjects, ambitiously solicited 
the more honourable rank of master-generals of 
the Imperial armies Such was the involuntary 
reverence which the Roman name still impressed 
on the minds of those warriors, who had borne 
away in triumph the spoils of the Capitol. 

Revolt of Whilst Italy was ravaged by the Goths, and 
anilArmo-a succession ot teeble tyrants oppressed the pro- 
A D 409 Ijeyond the Alps, the British island sepa¬ 

rated itself from the body of the Roman empire. 
The regular forces, which guarded that remote 
province, had been gradually withdrawn; and 
Britain was abandoned, without defence, to the 
Saxon pirates, and the savages of Ireland and 
Caledonia. The Britons, reduced to this ex¬ 
tremity, no longer relied on the tardy and 
doubtful aid ol a declining monarchy. They 
assembled in arms, repelled the invaders, and 

This important truth is established by the accuracy of Tille- 
mont (Hist, cles Eiiip. tom. v. p. 641.), and by the ingenuity of the 
Abb^ Dubos (Hist, de rEtablissement de la Monarchie Erantoise 
dans les Gaules, tom. i. p. itsy.). ■ 
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rejoiced in the important discovery of their own chap. 
strengthAfflicted by similar calamities, and 
.actuated,by the same spirit, the Armorican pro¬ 
vinces (a name which comprehended the maritime 
countries of Gaul between the Seine and the 
Loireresolved to imitate the example of the 
neighbouring island. They expelled the Roman 
magistrates, who acted under the authority of the 
usurper Constantine ; and a free government was 
established among a people who had so long been 
subject to the arbitrary will of a master. The 
independence of Britain and Armorica was soon 
confirmed by Honorius himself, the lawful empe¬ 
ror of the West; and the letters, by which he com¬ 
mitted to the new states the care of their own 
safety, might be interpreted as an absolute and per¬ 
petual abdication of the exercise and rights of 
sovereignty. This interpretation was, in some 
measure, justified by the event. After the usurp¬ 
ers of Gaul had successively fallen, the maritime 
provinces were restored to the empire. Yet their 
obedience was imperfect and precarious: the vain, 
inconstant, rebellious disposition of the people, 
was incompatible either with freedom or servi- 


™ Zosiinus (1. vi. p. 376 . 383.) relates in a few words the rciolt 
of Britain and Armorica. Our antitpiarians, even the great Camden 
hinnself, have been betrayed into may gross errors, by tlieir luiperfect 
knowledge of the history of the continent. 

The limits of Armorica are defined by two lunonal geogra¬ 
phers, Messieurs, de Valois and D'Anville, in their A'etr/iaj ol An¬ 
cient Gaul. The word had been used in n more extensive, and was 
afterwards contracted to a much narrower, signification. 
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CHAP, tude”^; and Armorica, though it could not long 
maintain the form of a republic'^", was agitated by 
frequent and destructive revolts. Britain was ir¬ 
recoverably lost^^'. But as the emperors wisely dc- 
quiesced in the independence of a remote province, 
the separation was not embittered by the reproach 
of tyranny or rebellion ; and the claims of allegi¬ 
ance and protection were succeeded by the mu- 
tual and voluntary offices of national friendship''*', 
^lateof This revolution dissolved the artificial fabric 
A. 1). of civil and military government; and the inde- 

40g— i4(J. 

Gens inter geininos notissimn elanditur ainnes, 

Armoricana priusveteri cognonnne dicta. 

Torva, ferox, ventosd, proeax, incauta, rebellis ; 

Inconstans, disparqut sibi noviuttis amore ; 

Prtxiiga verborum, sed non et prodiga facti. 

Erricus, Motuch in Vit. St, Gcrmani, 1. v. ajiud Vales. Nolil. Gal- 
liarura, p. 4.S. Valesius alleges several testimonies to ennfinn this 
character; to which I shall add the evidence of the presbyter ('on- 
stantine (\. D. 4S8.), who, in the life ot -St. Germain, calls the ,\r- 
morican rebels iiiobilem et indisciplinatum populnm. Sec the His¬ 
torians of France, tom. i. p. C4S. 

I thought it necessary to enter niy protest against this |).art of 
the .system of the Abbe Dubns, which jMontesquieu h.is so vigo¬ 
rously opposed. See Esprit des Loix, I. xxx, c. t!4. 

BfiTctvpiav fjitv Toi Foi^uaio* vntri are the words of 

Procopius (dc Bell. V.uidal. I. i. c. 2. p. 181. Louvre edition) in a 
very im|>ottatit passage, which has been too much neglected. Even 
Bede (Hist. Gent. Anglican. 1. i. c. 12. p. 50. edit. Smith) acknow¬ 
ledges that the Romans finally left Britain m the reign of Honoritis. 
Yet our modern historians and antiquaries extend the term of their 
dominion ; and there are some who allow only the interval of a few 
months between their departure and the arrival of the Saxons. 

Bede has not forgotten the occasional aid of the legions against 
the Scots and Piets; and more autlientic proof will hereafter be pro¬ 
duced, that the independent Britons raised 12,000 men for the ser¬ 
vice of the cii)|)eror Anthemius, in Gaul. 
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pendent country, during a period of forty years, CHAP, 
till the descent of tlie JSaxons, was ruled by the 
'-jiutbority of the clergy, the nobles, and the mu- 
n>ei})ial towns'' '. I. Zosiimis, who alone has pre¬ 
served the memory ot this .singular transaction, 
very accurately observes, that the letters of 
Honorius were addressed to the cif/cx ot Bri¬ 
tain Under the protection ot the Romans, 
ninety-two considerable towns bad arisen in the 
several parts of that great province; and, among 
these, tbirty-tbree cities were distinguished above 
the rest by their superior privileges and import¬ 
ance ' Each of these cities, as in all the other 
provinces of the I'minrc, formed a legal corpo¬ 
ration, for the purpose of regulating their domestic 
policy ; and the powers of municipal government 
were distributed among annual magistrates, a 
select senate, and the assembly of the peo¬ 
ple, according to the original mod( I ol the 
Roman constitution The management of a 
common revenue, the exercise ol civil and cii- 
minal jurisdiction, and the habits of public coun¬ 
sel and command, were inherent to these petty 


I owe It to iiiysell, and to historic iriilh, to tlcclare, iliat some 
circumstances \u this i.arngraph arc ioiiniled only on toiij-, lure and 
analogy. The atobbornness of our language ha.s-omctniR-forced 
me to deviate from the cundttional into the indicalive mood 
ITfC^ Totf BfiTajwa crcA((f. Zosimub, 1. vi. [). .*83- 
Two cities of Britain were mimittpia, v,uk colonte^, ten Lain 
jure domtd, twelve sApivitiaWii'of eminent note. This detail is taken 
from Richard of Cirence.stcr. de Siiil Britannia-, |) .d>. , -an t loug i 
it may not seem probable, that he wrote from the MSS- of a Uoinati 
general, he shews a genuine knowledge ol .iiitiqinty, 'fry rxtraon i 
nary fora monk of the iourteciith eeiiiiiry 

See Maifci Verotia Illu-trala, p.irti.l.t. p. H.J—lUb. 
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CHAR republics; and when they asserted their inde- 
pendence, the youth of the city, and of the 
adjacent districts, would naturally range them-, 
selves under the standard of the magistrate. But 
the desire of obtaining the advantages, and of 
escaping the burthens, of political society, is a 
perpetual and inexhaustible source of discord; 
nor can it reasonably be presumed, that the re¬ 
storation of British freedom was exempt from 
tumult and faction. The pre-eminence of birth 
and fortune must have been frequently violated 
by bold and popular citizens ; and the haughty 
nobles, who complained that they were become 
the subjects of their owu servantswould some¬ 
times regret the reign of an arbitrary monarch. 
II. The jurisdiction of each city over the adjacent 
country, was supported by the patrimonial in¬ 
fluence of the principal senators; and the smaller 
towns, the villages, and the proprietors of land, 
consulted their own safety by adhering to the 
shelter of these rising republics. The sphere of 
their attraction was proportioned to the respective 
degrees of their wealth and populousness ; but the 
hereditary lords of ample possessions, who were 
not oppressed by the neighbourhood of any 
powerful city, aspired' to the rank of indepen¬ 
dent princes, and boldly exercised the rights 
of peace and war. The gardens and villas, 
which exhibited some faint imitation of Ita¬ 
lian elegance, would soon be converted into 

Ltges restituit, libertateinque reducit, 

Et aervos famulis non sinil esse suis, 

Itinerar. Rutil. 1. 1 . 21.0. 
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strong castles, the refuge, in time of danger, of CHAP, 
the adjacent country'*^: the produce of the land, 
was applied to purchase arms and horses; to 
nkintain a military force of slaves, of peasants, 
and of licentious followers; and the chieftain 
might assume, within his own domain, the powei s 
of a civil magistrate. Several of these British 
chiefs might be the genuine posterity of ancient 
kings; and many more would be tempted to 
adopt this honourable genealogy, and to vin¬ 
dicate tbeir hereditary claims, which had been 
suspended by the usurpation of the Ceesars"'’. 

Their situation, and tbeir hopes, would dispose 
them to affect the dress, the language, and the 
customs of their ancestors. If the princes of 
Britain relapsed into barbarism, while the cities 
studiously preserved the laws and manners of 
Rome, the whole island must have been gradually 
divided by the distinction of two national parties; 
again broken into a thousand subdivisions of 
war and ftiction, by the various provocations 
of Interest and resentment. The public strength, 
instead of being united against a foreign enemy, 
was consumed in obscure and intestine quanels; 


An inscription (apud Sirmond, Not. ad Sidon. A|K)llinnr p. ,' 19 . 
describes a castle, cum inuris et portis, tuitioni omnium, erecud by 
Dardanus on his own estate, near Sisteron, in the second Narbon- 
nese, and named hy him Theopolis. 

The establishment of their power would have been easy in¬ 
deed, if we could adopt the impracticable scheme ol a lively and 
learned antiquarian; who supposes, that the British monarchs of the 
several tribes continued to reign, though with subordinate jurisdic¬ 
tion, from the time of Claudius to thuf of Honoritts. See \\ hitaker s 
History of Manchester, vol. i. J)-247—257. 
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( 11', I', and the personal merit which had placed a sue- 
cessfid leader at the head of his ecpials, might 
enable him to subdue the freedom of some neigh- ' 
honring cities ; and to claim a rank among tH^ 
tyrants^'^, who infested Britain after the disso¬ 
lution of the Roman government. III. The 
British church might he composed of thirty or 
forty bishops’"', with an ade(piate j)roportion of 
the inferior clergy; and the want of riches (for 
they seem to have been poor'"') would compel 
them to deserve the public esteem, by a decent 
and e.xernplary behaviour. The interest, as well 
as the temper, of the clergy, was iavourablc to 
the peace and union of their distracted country: 
those salutary lessons might be frecjuently incul¬ 
cated in their popular discourses; and the epis¬ 
copal synods were the only councils ihat could 
pretend to the weight and authority of a n.itional 
assembly. In such councils, where the i)rinces 
and magistrates sat promiscuously with the bishops, 
the important affairs of the state, as well as ol 
the church, might be freely debated ; differences 
reconciled, alliances formed, contributions im- 
])osed, wise resolutions often concerted, and sorne- 

AA^' >'Cra ut:) a-K’ auth PrOCOpiUS, de Bc]I. Viirtlul. 

I. i. c. 2. jj. 181. Britannia lertihs provincia lyrannonun, was itie 
expression of Jeroin.in the year <11,1 (tom. n. p.ad CIte.siphont.). 
By tlie pilgrims, who resorted eiery year to the Holy Land, the 
monk of Bethlein received the earliest and most accurate intelligence. 

See Bingham’s Eccles. Antiquities, vol. i. I. ix. c 6. p. 894. 

It 13 reported of three British bishops who assisted at the council 
of Rimini, A.D. 859. tain pauperos fuisse nt nihil habereiil. Siilpi- 
cius Severus, Hist. Sacra, l.ii. p. 420. .Some ol their brethren, 
however, were in better circiimsl.Incea 
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times executed ; and there is reason to hdieve, PHaI’. 
that, in inoinents of extreme dan”;er, a Foulni^mi, ^, 
or Dictator, was elected liy tlie geneial eonseiit of 
the Jiritons. These jtastoral cares, so worthy of 
the episcopal character, were interrupted, liowcver, 

1)V zeal and supeistition ; and the British clertty in¬ 
cessantly Iabonre<l to ei adieate the I’elagian heresy, 
which thcv ahliorred, as the p(cniiar disgrace ol 
their native' country"''. 

It is somewhat remarkable, or rather it is ex- Assembly 
tremely natural, tliat the revolt of Hritain and 
Arrnorica sliould have introduced an a]>i)earane('''• 
of liberty into the obedient provinces ot (<anl. a. 1). 4is, 
In a soiemn (diet'"’, filled with the strongest 
assurances of that piaternal afleetion which princes 
so often express, tinil so seldom fi'cl, the empeior 
rionorius promulgated liis intention ol convening 
an annual assembly ol the .vetc/; prox iin . a 
name peculiarly appropriated to Aijuiiain .iiui 
the ancient Narlxmuese, which had long smee 
exchanged their Celtic rudeness lor the usclnl 
and elegant arts of Italy'"'. Arles, tlic seat ol 
government and comtmnce, was ajtpointed (or 
the place of the assembly; which regularly 


"" Consult U: heroic AlUiq Fccles tlrLimiiii. m c s—1 '. 

- See Ibe correct text oi tins e.lict, ..s |mblol.e,l K .Sirmoml 
(Not. a<l Sulon. Aprrlliu. p. 117.). Hiucmjt, ol Kbemo who as¬ 
signs a place to iht ^rs%o■, bad properly seen on ihe ,null. cent. .re ; 
a more perfeci copy. Dubos, Hist. Crit.(|-ie tie I-. Moo uelm I'ran- 
eoi,e, tom. i |) 241—25.1. 

■»> It iscvulelil from the that the sotn po.unces were 

the Viennensis, the niantlme Alps, ibc Ins and secom. .Nar lOimcsc, 
Novempopulania, and the first and ^(oud Ati^tam. In the roo n 
ot the first Atp.itain, the Abbc< UuhAo on ,h. au.honly ol Ilmcnur, 
desires to introduce the lirst Lugdiiueiisis. or I.yonue.t 

B B 


VOL. V. 
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CHAP, oontinued twrnty-eiglit days, from the fifteenth ol 
August to the thirteenth of September, of every 
year. It consisted of the PriBtorian pnefect of 
Gauls; of seven provincial governors, one con 
sular, and six presidents ; of the magistrates, ami 
perhaps the bishops, of about sixty cities; and ol 
a competent, though indefinite, number of tin 
most honourable and opulent jmscssory of land, 
who might justly be considered as the representa¬ 
tives of their country. They were empowered to 
interpret and lommunicatc the laws ol their sove 
reign ; to expose the grievances and wishes ol 
their eonstitnents; to moderate the excessive or 
unequal weight of taxes; and to deliberate on 
every subject of local or national importance, that 
could tend to the restoration of the peac(‘ and 
prosperity of the seven provinces. If such an in¬ 
stitution, which gave the people an interest in their 
own government, had been universally established 
by Trajan or the Antonines, the seeds of public 
w isdom and virtue might have been cherished atid 
propagated in the empire of Rome. The privi¬ 
leges of the subject would have secured the throne 
of the monarch ; the abuses of an arbitrary admi¬ 
nistration might have been prevented, in some 
degree, or corrected, by the interposition of these 
representative assemblies; and the country would 
have been defender^ against a foreign enemy by the 
arms of natives and freemen. Under the mild and 
generous influence of liberty, the Roman empire 
might have remained invincible and immortal; or 
if its excessive magnitude, and the instability ot 
hu^u affairs, had opposed such perpetual conti- 
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nuance, its vital and constituent members micht cilAl*. 
have separately preserved their vigour and indc- ^ ’ 

pendence. Hut in the decline ol the empire, when 
every principle of health and lile had been ex¬ 
hausted, the tardy application of this partial re¬ 
medy was incapable of producing any important 
or salutary effects. The emperor Ilonorius ex¬ 
presses his surprise, that he must compel the 
relu(;tant provinces to accept a privilege which 
they should ardently have solicited. A fine of 
three, or even five, pounds ol gold, was imposed 
on the absent rc|)resentatives; who seem to have 
declined this imaginary gift of a tree constitution, 
as the last and most cruel insult ol their oppres- 
•sors. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Arcadius Idiiperor of the Ea.st.—Admiiiist?'ation 
and Disgrace of Euiropms.—^ Revolt of Claimis- 
Persecution of St. .John Clirpsostom. —Theodo¬ 
sius //. Emperor of the East.—Ths Sistci 
Fulcherla.—Jlis fViJe Eudocia.—The Persian 
If ar, and Division of Armenia. 


CHAP. 

XXXIl. 

'rile eni- 
uire of the 
kast, 
A.D. 305 
— M,)3. 
Reign of 
Arcadius. 

A D. 
395 —408. 


The division ol the Roman worhJ between the 
sons of Theodosius, marks the final establisimient 
of the empire of tin' East, which, from the reign 
of Arcadins to the taking of (.’onstantinople by the 
Turks, subsisted one thousand and fifty-eight 
years, in a state of premature and perpetual decay. 
The sovereign of tliat empire assumed, and obsti¬ 
nately retained, the vain, and at length fictitious, 
title of Emperor of the Rom.vns ; and the heredi¬ 
tary appellations of CfE.SAR and Augu.stus conti¬ 
nued to declare, that he was the legitimate suc¬ 


cessor of the first of men who had reigned over 
the first of nations. The palace of Constantinople 
rivalled, and perhaps excelled, the magnificence of 
Persia, and the eloquent sermons of Nt. Chry- 
.sostom* celebrate, while they condemn, thepomp- 


tather Montfaucon, who, by the coniniand of bis Benedictine 
Miperiors, was compelled (ste Longueruaiia, tom. i. p. 205.) to exe¬ 
cute the laborious edition of St. Cybrysoslom, in thirteen volumes in 
folio (Paris, 1738.), amused himself with extracting from that mi- 
uieuse collection ol morals some curious antiqmheiy which illustrate 
the manners of the 1 hetxlosian age (See (dirysostom. Opera, tom, xin. 
p. 192 — 196 .), and his French 'Oissertaiion, in the Memoiies dc 
I’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom xiti. p. 474— 49 O 
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ous luxury ot the reign ot Areailius. “ Tlie eni- CHAP 
“ pcror,” says he, “ wears on his head eitlier a 
“ diadem, or a crown of gold, decorated with pre- 
“ cious Stones of inestimable value. These orna- 
“ incuts, and his purjile garments, are reserved for 
“ his sacred person alone; and his robes of silk 
“ are embroidered with the figures of gulden dra- 
“ gons. His throne is of massy gold. When- 
“ ever he appears in public, he is surrounded by 
“ his courtiers, his guards, and his attendants. 

“ Their spears, their shields, their cuirasses, the 
“ bridles and trappings of their horses, have eithei 
“ the substance, or tin; appearance, of gold , and 
“ the large splendid boss in the midst of then 
“ shield, is encircled with smaller Imsses, which 
“ represent the shape of the human eye. Tiie two 
“ mules that draw the chariot of the monarch, 

“ are perfectly white, and shining all over with 
gold. The chariot ilsell, of pure and solid gold, 

“ attracts the admiration of tin* spectators, who 
“ contemplate the purple curtains, the snowy cai 
“ pet, the size of the precious stones, and the 
“ resplendent plates of gold, that glitter as they 
“ are agitated by the motion of the carriage. The 
“ Imperial pictures are white, on a blue ground ; 

“ the emperor appears seated on his throne, with 
“ his arms, his horses, and his guards beside Inm , 

“ and his vanquished enenijes in chains at his 
“ feet." The successors of (ionstantiue established 
their perpetual residence in the royal city, which 
he had erected on the verge ot Europe and Asia. 
Inaccessible to the menales of their enemies, and 
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CHAP, perhaps to the complaints of their people, they 
received, with each wind, the tributary produc¬ 
tions of every climate; while the impregnable ' 
strength of their capital continued for ages to 
defy the hostile attempts of the Barbarians. 
Their dominions were bounded by the Hadriatic 
and the Tigris ; and the whole interval of twenty- 
five days navigation, which separated the extreme 
cold of Scythia from the torrid zone of ^Etbio- 
pia“, was comprehended within the limits of the 
empire of the East. The populous countries of 
that empire were tbe seat of art and learning, of 
luxury and wealth; and the inhabitants, who 
had assumed the language and manners of Greeks, 
styled themselves, with some appearance of truth, 
the most enlightened and civilized portion of the 
human species. The form of government was a 
pure and simple monarchy; the name of the 
Roman RepunLrc, which so long preserved a 
faint tradition of freedom, was confined to the 
Latin provinces; and the princes of Constan¬ 
tinople measured their greatness by the servile 
obedience of their people. They were ignorant 


’ According to the loose reckoning, that a ship could sad, with a 
fair wind, 1000 stadia, or 105 miles, in the revolution of a day and 
night; Diodorus Siculus computes ten days from the Palus Mceotis 
to Rhodes, and four days from Rhodes to Alexandria. The navi¬ 
gation of the Nile, from Alexandria to Sycne, under the tropic of 
Cancer, required, as it was ag.iinst the stream, ten days more. Diodor. 
Sicul. tom. i. 1. iii. p. 200. edit. Wesseling. He might, without 
much impropriety, measure the extreme heat from the verge of the 
torrid zone ; but he speaks of the Moeotis in the lyth degree of nor¬ 
thern latitude, as if it lay within tlic polar circle. 
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how much this passive disposition enervates ainl CHAP, 
degrades every faculty of the mind. Tlie snb- , 

jccts, who had resigned their will to tlie absolute 
commands of a master, were ( (inally incapable of 
guarding their lives ajid fortunes against the 
assaults of the Barbarians, or of defending their 
reason from the terrors of superstition. 

The first events of the reign of Arcadins and Admiiu'i- 

. . . , tralioiiand 

Monorius are so intimately connected, that the character 
rebellion of the Goths, and the fall of Rufinns, 
have already claimed a place in the history of the P- 
West. It has already been observed, that Kntro- 
pins", one of the principal eunuchs of tlu' jia- 
lace of Constantinople, succeeded the haugliti' 
minister whose ruin he had accomplished, and 
whose vices he soon imitated. Every order of the 
state bow'ed to the new favourite; and their tame 
and obsequious submission encouraged him to 
insult the laws, and, what is still more diffituh 
and dangerous, the manners of his country. Un¬ 
der the weakest of the predecessors ol Arcadins, 
the reign of the eunuchs had been secret and 
almost invisible. They insinuated themselves 
into the confidence of the prince; but theii 
ostensible functions were confined lo the menial 
service of the wardrobe and Imperial bed-cham¬ 
ber. They might direct, in a whisper, the public 
counsels, and blast, by their malicious suggestions, 

' Barlhius, who adored hi^ author ivitli the (iliiid aii[)t‘rs(itiori <>1 
a commentator, gives the prt'fcrcnce Ut tlrr two honk- which ( kiudfiii 
coui[)Oscd against Eulropius, above all his oliici productma^ 'baillet, 

JngemcHS des Savans, tom. u. ()- --7-) indtcd a \frv 

elegant and •piritcl ‘-atiie , and would he more \ jluahle iii an hi^’ 
lorical Iiglit, i( the invecutc were lei? vague, and ntuio 
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CHAP, the fame and fortunes of the most illustrious citi- 
. ^ ^ zens; hut they never presumed to stand forward 
in the front of empire^, or to profane the public 
honours of the state. Eutropius was the first of 
his artificial sex, who dared to assume the cha¬ 
racter of a Roman magistrate and goneraL. 
Sometimes, in the presence of the blushing senate, 
he ascended the tribunal, to pronounce judg¬ 
ment, or to repeat elaborate harangues; and 
sometimes appeared on horseback, at the head 
of his troops, in the dress and armour of a hero. 
The disregard of custom and decency always 
betrays a weak and ill-regulated mind; nor does 
Eutropius seem to have compensated for the folly 
of the design, by any superior merit or ability in 
the execution. His former habits of life had not 
introduced him to the study of the laws, or the 
exercises of the field ; his awkward and nnsuc- 


■' After lamenting the piogress of the eunuchs in tlie Roman pa¬ 
lace, anti tlcfinmg their pro[«;r functions, Clautlian adili, 

-A fronte recedant 

I ni|>erii. 

Ill Kutrop. i. 422. 

Yet it does not appear that the,eunuch had assumed any of the elli- 
cient offices of the empire, and he is styled ordy Praeposilus sacri cii- 
biculi, in the edict of his banishment. See Cod. Theod. I. ix. tit. xl. 

leg- !'• 

Jamque ohhta sui, nec sobria divitiis mens 
In miseras leges hominumipie negotia ludit: 

Judicat eunuchus. 

Arma etiam violare parat. . . . 

Claudian (i. 229—270.), with that mixture of indignation and hu¬ 
mour, which always pleases in a satiric poet, describes the insolent 
folly of the eunuch, the disgrace of the empire, and the joy of the 
Goths. 

—Gaudet, cum vident host.s, 
lit sciitil jam deetse viros. 
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ccsbl’ii! attempts provoked the secret contempt of CHAV 
the spectators ; the (loths expressed their wish ^ 
that such a general might always command the 
armies of Rome; and the name of the minister 


was branded with ridicule, more pernicious per¬ 
haps than hatred, to a public character. The 
subjects of Arcadius were e\asperat('d by tlie 
recollection, tliat this defornu'd and decrepid 
eunuch*’, who so perversely mimicked the action.s 
ol a tnan, was born in tlie most abject condition 
of servitude ; that before he entered the Imperial 
j)alace, he had been successively sold, and pur¬ 
chased, by an hundred masters, wlio liad exhausted 
his voutldul strength in every mean and infamous 
otiice, and at length dismissed him, in his old age, 
to freedom and povertyk While these disgraceful 
stories were circulated, and perhaps exaggerated, 
in private conversations, the vanity of tlie ta- 
vouriti,’ was flattered with the most extraordinary 


'I'iio poL'tV lively >k‘ 3 Cn|>Lioii ol his dcloiiiiit) 111) I'J.' ■ i' 

conliriiied hy thu julhoniic teslimoiiy of (' hrv,i'sioiii (Inni hi 
p. 384. iidit. Moiilhiucon) ; v\’ho observes, that when iho paint wa'- 
waslied away, the (ace of EiUropius apiieared more ugly and wrin¬ 
kled thin that, of an old woman. Cldudian remarks ;i. 46;i.', and 
the remark ninst haw been founded on experience, lh.it ihere w.n 
scarcely any inlert.d between the youth and the decrepid age o( an 
eunuch. 

Kuliopius dpjjears to htiM' bven ■' native nf Arn.knu cr A . wli 
H is three services, whioli Claudian inory particnljrly des. rihe,. were 
these : 1. He spent many year? as the catamite of Ptolemy, a groom m 
soldier of the Imi.erial stables 2. Ptolemy gave him w the old 
general AriiUheus, for whom he very Aillully cxcr.iiEtl t n pm 
sion of a pimp. 3. He was given, on her m.irriage, to the t atg lUr o 
Arinlheusj and the future conspi was ciniiloycd to com ) hi i'h. 
to present the silver ewer, to wash, and to Ian hia ini^itcs. in 
liter. Stc 1 1 . 31—137 
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CHAP, honours. In the seniitc, in the capital, in the pio- 
vinces, the statues of Eutropiiis were erected, in 
brass, or marble, decorated with the symbols ol 
his civil and military virtues, and inscribed with 
the pompous title of iji^third founder of Constan¬ 
tinople. He was promoted to the rank of patric'um, 
which began to signify, in a popular, and even 
legal acceptation, the father of the gmperor; and 
the last year of the fourth century was polluted 
by the consulship of an eunuch and a slave. Tliis 
strange and inexpiable prodigy*' awakened, how¬ 
ever, the prejudices of the Romans. The effemi¬ 
nate consul was rejected by the West, as an in¬ 
delible stain to the annals of the republic; and, 
without invoking the shades of Brutifs and ('a- 
millus, the colleague of Entropius, a learned and 
respectable magistrate^, sufficiently represented 
the different maxims of the two administrations. 
Hisvena- The bold and vigorous mind of Rufinus seems 
Injustice. actuated by a more sanguinary and 

revengeful spirit; but the avarice of the ounuch 
was not less insatiate than that of the praefect"’. 

® Claudian (I. i. in Eutrnp. 1—22.), after cimineratiiig the variini.. 
prodigies of monstrou'; births, ijicaking animals, showers of blood 
or stones, double suns, &c. adds, with some exaggeration. 

Omnia cesscruiit eunucho rnnsule nionstra. 

The first book concludes with a noble speech of the goddess o( Knnie 
to her favourite Honorius, deprecating the new ignominy to which 
she was exposed. 

* FI. Mallius Theodorus; whose civil honours, and philosophical 
work.s, have been celebrated by Claudian in a very elegant ]Kinegjrir. 

M(9iiuiv Si i]5i) tm jrAnry, drunk with riches, is the forcible ex¬ 
pression of Zosimus (1. V. p. 301.); and the avarice of F.ulropius is 
equally execrated in the Lexicon of Suidas, and the Chronicle of 
Marcelhnus. Chrysostom had often admonished the favourite, ol 
the vanity and dajigcr of imnioJeiale wealth, tom. iii. p. 381. 
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As long as lie despoiled the oppressors, who had 
enriched themselves with the plunder of the peo¬ 
ple, Eutropius might gratify his covetous dispo¬ 
sition without much envy or injustice: but the 


CHAP. 

XXXll 


progress of his rapine soon invaded the wealth 
which had been acquired by lawful inheritance. 


or laudable industry. The usual methods of ex¬ 


tortion were practised and improved; and Clau- 
dian has sketched a lively and original picture oi 


the public auction of the state. “ The impotence 
“of the eunuch” (says tliat agreeable satirist) 
“ has served only to stimulate his avarice; tlu' 
“ same hand which, in his servile condition, was 


“ exercised in petty thefts, to unlock the coffers 
“ of his master, now grasps the riches ot the 
“ world ; and this infamous broker ol the cm- 


“ ])ire appreciates and divides the Roman pro 
“ vinces, from Mount Haem us to the Tigris. 
“ One man, at the expence of his villa, is made 
“ proconsul of Asia; a second purchases Syria 
“ with his wife’s jewels; and a third lami'iits, 
“ that he has exchanged his paternal estate foi 
“ the government of Bithynia. In the anti- 

“ chamber of Eutropius, a large tablet is exposed 
“ to public view, which marks the respective 
“ prices of the provinces. The different value ot 
“ Pontus, of Galatia, of Lydia, is accurately dis- 
“ tinguished. Lycia may be obtained for so many 
“ thousand pieces of gold ; but the opulence ot 
“ Phrygia will require a more considerable-sum. 
“ The’ eunuch wishes to obliterate, by the general 
“ disgrace, his personal'ignominy; and as he has 
“ been sold himself, he is desirous oi selling the 
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CHAP. 
XXXII. 


Ruin of 
Alninilaiv 
. ius, 


“ rest of mankind. In the eager contention, the 
“ balance, which contains the fate and fortunes 
“ of the province, often trembles on the beam ; 
“ and till one of the scales is inclined, by a supe- 
“ rior weight, the mind of the impartial judge 
“remains in anxious suspense". Such” (con¬ 
tinues the indignant poet) “ are the fruits of 
“ Roman valour, of the defeat of Antiochus, 
“ and of the triumph of Pompey.” This venal 
prostitution of public honours secured the im¬ 
punity of future crimes; but the riches, which 
Eutropius derived from confiscation, were alreadi/ 
stained with injustice; since it was decent to 
accuse, and to condemn, the proprietors of the 
wealth which he was impatient to confiscate. 
Some noble blood was shed by the hand of the 
executioner; and the most inhospitalde extremi¬ 
ties of the empire were filled with innocent and 
illustrious exiles. Among the generals and con¬ 
suls of the East, Abundantiushad reason to 
dread the first eflFects of the resentment of Eutro¬ 
pius. He had been guilty of the unpardonable 


-cerl.iutum sape duoruni 

Diversuiii suspendii onus; cum pondcrc judex 
Vergit, el in gcniinas nutat provincia lances. 

Claudian (i. 19s; —20.Q.) so curiously distinguishes the circumsiancfs 
of the sale, that they all seem to allude to particular anecdotes. 

” Claudian (i. 154—170.) mentions the guilt and exile of Abun- 
dantius, nor could he fail to quote the example of the artist, who 
made the first trial of the brazen bull, which he presented to Phalaris. 
See Zosimus, I. v. p. 302. J'erom, tom. i. p. 26 . The diflerence ot 
place is easily reconciled ; but the decisive authority of Aslerius ol 
Amasia (Oral. iv. p. 76 . apud Tilleniont, Hist, dcs Empereurs, tom. v. 
p. 456.) must turn the scale in favour of Pityiis. 
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Clime ot introducing that aliject slave to the CHAP. 
palace of Constantinople :* and sonic degree of 
praise must be allowed to a powerful and ungrate¬ 
ful favourite, who was satisfied with the disgrace 
of his benefactor. Abundantins was stripped of 
his ample fortunes by an Imperial rescript, and 
banisbed to Pityus, on thcEuxine, the Iasi frontier 
of the Roman world; where he subsisted by the 
precarious mercy of the Rarbarians, till he could 
obtain, after the fall of Eutropius, a milder exile 
at Sidon in Plucnicia. The destruction of Tima- of TllllH- 
sius'^ re(|uired a more serious and regular mode'’'"’ 
of attack. That great officer, the master-general 
of the aimies of Theodosius, had signalized his 
valour by a decisive victory, which he obtained 
over the (ioths of Thessaly ; but he was too 
prone, after the example f»f his sovereign, to 
enjoy the luxury of peace, and to aliandon his 
confidence to wicked and designing flattereis. 
Tirnasius had despised the public clamour, liy 
promoting an infamous dependent to the com¬ 
mand of a cohort ; and he deserved to feci the 
ingratitude of Bargus, who was secretly instigated 
by the favourite to accuse his patron ot a trea¬ 
sonable conspiracy. The general vvas arraigned 
before the tribunal ot Arcadius himselt; and the 
principal eunuch stood by the side ot the throne 

Suidas (most prob.ibly from the history of P.iinapius) ba' 
a very unfavourable picture ol Tmiasius. 1 he account ol his at i user, 
the judges, trial, &c. is perfectly agreeable to the practice of aticieiit 
and modern courts. (See Zosiinus, l.v. p. '-'flS, Cpp, .lOO.; lam 
almost tempted to quote the romance ol a gtcai iii.otcr (lifldmg» 

Works, vol. tv. p. 40, ace. 8V0. eilU.), 'vbich maybe consiilereJ as 

the history of liuman lulure. 
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CHaP. to suggest the (juestions and answers of liis sove- 
reign. Bat as this form of trial might be deemed 
partial and arbitrary, the further inquiry into 
the crimes of Timasius was delegated to Satur- 
ninus and Procopius; the former of consular 
rank, the latter still respected as the father-in-law 
of the emperor Valens. The appearances of a 
fair and legal proceeding were maintained by the 
blunt honesty of Procopius; and he yielded with 
reluctance to the obsequious dexterity of his col¬ 
league, who pronounced a sentence of condemna¬ 
tion against the unfortunate Timasius. His im¬ 
mense riches were confiscated, in the name of the 
emperor, and for the benefit of the favourite; and 
he was doomed to perpetual exile at Oasis, a 
solitary spot in the midst of the sandy deserts of 
Libya‘S. Secluded from all human converse, 
the master-general of the Roman armies was lost 
for ever to the world; but the circumstances ot 
his fate have been related in a various and con 
tradictory manner. It is insinuated, that Eutro- 
})ius dispatched a private order for his secret 
executionIt was reported, that, in attempt¬ 
ing to escape from Oasis, he perished in the 

Tile great Oasis was one of the spots in the sands ot Lyhia, 
watered with spiings, and capable of producing wheat, barley, and 
palm-trees. It was aliout three days journey from north to south> 
about half a day in breadth, and at the distance of about five days 
march to the west of AbydusJ on the Nile. See IT Anville, Description 
de I’Egypte, p. 186, 187, 188. The barren desert which encompasses 
Oasts (Zosimus, l.v. p. 300.) has suggested the idea of comparative 
fertility, and even th# epithet of the happy ntand (Herodot. iii. i'O )■ 

'' The line of Claiidian, iii Eutrop. 1. 1 . 180. 

Marinaricus Claris violator cadibus Hamnion, 
evidently alludes to his persuasion of the death of Timasius 
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desert, of thirst aiul linngcr; and that liis dead t^HAP. 
body was found on the sands of Libya‘S'. It has/^^*' 
been asserted, with more confidence, that his son 
Syagrius, after successfully eluding the ])ursuit of 
tlie agents and emissaries of the court, collected 
a band of African robbers; that he rescued Ti- 
niasins from the plac e of his exile; and that 
both the father and son disappeared from the 
knowledge of mankind*'. But the ungratelul 
Bargus, instead of being suflered to possess tke 
reward of guilt, was soon afterwards circum¬ 
vented and destroyed, by the more powerful 
villany of the minister himsell ; who retained 
sc'nse and spirit enough to abhor the mstmment 
of his own crimes. < 

The public hatred, and the despair of inch- A miel 
vidnals, continually threatened, or seemed to 
threaten, the personal safety of Eutropius; as 
well as of the numerous adherents, who were s, |,i -t 
attached to his fortune, and had been promoted 
by his venal flivour. For their mutual clefcuicc', 
he contrived the safeguard of a law, which vio¬ 
lated every principle of humanity and justice'". 

I. It is enacted, in the name, and by the autho- 

Sozomen, 1. viii. c. 7- He speaks from reporl, r.,c, ‘hur., 

^ Zosinuis, I. V. p.300. Yet he seems to suspect thnl tfiis ruirioiii 

was spread by the friends of LiUropius. 

" See the Theodosian Code, I. lx. tit. 14. ad legem C oriieham de 
Sicarus, leg. 3. and the Code of Jusliman, I. ix. tit 'in- ad legem 
■luliam de Majestate, leg. ,5. The alteration of the/;//t, froni murder 
to treason, was an improvement of thestditle Iriboniju (mdifroj, 
in a formal dissertation, which he has inserted in his t omint ntar\, 
illustrates this law of Arcadiiu, and explains all thcdiHiciilt pa^-wte. 
which had been perverted by the jurisconsults ol the d.irkeragi^ 8.e 

lots. iii. p. 88—111. 
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i'HAl’. lity, of Arcadius, that all those who shall con- 
, spire, either with subjects, or with straufjers, 

against the lives of any of the persons whom tlie 
emperor considers as the members of his own 
body, shall lie punished with death and confisca¬ 
tion. This species of fictitious and metapho¬ 
rical treason is extended to protect, not oidy the 
illustrious ofilcers of the state and army, who are 
admitted into the sacred consistory, hut likewise 
the principal domestics of the palace, the senators 
of Constantinople, the military commanders, and 
the civil magistrates of tlie provinces : a vague 
and indefinite list, which, under the successors of 
Constantine, included an obscure and numerous 
train of subordinate ministers. 11. Th is extreme 
severity miglit perha|)b be justified, had it been 
only directed to secure the represemtatives ol the 
sovereign from any actual violence m the exe¬ 
cution of their office. But the vthole body of 
Imperial dependents claimed a privilege, or rather 
impunity, which screened them, in the loosest 
moments ol their lives, from the hasty, perliaps 
the justifiable, resentment of their fellow citizens: 
and, by a strange perversion of the law^s, the same 
degree of guilt and punishment was applied to a 
private c|uarrel, and to a deliberate conspiracy 
against the emperor and the -empire. The edict 
of Arcadius most positively and most altsurdly 
declares, that in such cases of treason, thoughts 
and actions ought to be punished with etjual 
severity ; that the knowledge of a mischievous 
intention, unless it be instantly revealed, becomes 
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equally eriininal with the intention itself'”; and CHAP, 
that those rash men, who shall presume to solicit 
the pardon of traitors, shall themselves he branded 
with public and perpetual infamy. III. “ With 
“ regard to the sons ot the traitors,” (continues 
the emperor) “ although they ought to share the 
punishment, since they will probably imitate the 
“ guilt, of their parents; yet, by the special effect 
“ of our Imperial lenity, we grant them their 
“ lives: but, ai the same time, we declare them 
“ incapable of inheriting, either on the father's 
“ or on the mother’s side, or of receiving any gift 
“ or legacy, front the testament either ot kinsmen 
“ or of strangers. Stigmatised with hereditary in- 
“ famy, excluded tfotn the hopes of honouis or 
“ fortune, let them endure the pangs oi poverty 
“ and contempt, till they shall consider lite as a 
“ calamity, and death as a comfort and relict.” 

In such words, so well adapted to iusvdt the teel- 
ings of mankutd, did live emperor, or ratlwr \us 
favourite eunuch, applaud the moderation of a 
law, which transferred the same unjust and in¬ 
human penalties to the children of all those who 
had seconded, or who had not disclosed, these 
fictitious conspiracies. Some of the noblest regu- 


B.irLolu6 understands a SLiu[)le and naked conscioiibne.ss, with¬ 
out any sign of approbation or concurrence. For tins opinion, says 
Baldus, he is now roasting in hell. For iny own part, continues llie 
discreet Heineccius (Element. Jur. Civil. 1. iv. p. 411.), I must ap¬ 
prove the theory of Bartolus; but in practice I should incline to the 
sentiment of Baldus. Yet Bariolus was gravely quoted by the lawyers 
of Cardinal Rtchelitu; and Eutrojiius was indirectly guilty of the 
murder of the viiiuous de Thou. 


VOL. V. 


c e 
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CHAP, lations of Roman jurisprudence have been suffered 
expire ; but this edict, a convenient and forcible 
engine of ministerial tyranny, was carefully in¬ 
serted in the codes of Theodosius and Justinian; 
and the same maxims have been revived in modern 
ages, to protect the electors of Germany, and the 
cardinals of the cliurcli of Rome®*’. 

Relicllion Yet these sanguinary laws, which spread ter- 
among a disarmed and dispirited people, were 
A.D.399. of too weak a texture to restrain the bold enter¬ 
prise of Tribigild®’ the Ostrogoth. The colony of 
that warlike nation, which had been planted by 
Theodosius in one of the most fertile districts of 
Plirygia®’, impatiently compared the slow returns 
of laborious husbandry with the successful rapine 
and liberal rewards of Alaric; and their leader 
resented, as a personal affront, his own ungra¬ 
cious reception in the palace of Constantinople. 
A soft and wealthy province, in the heart of the 
empire, was astonished by the sound of war; and 

™ Gmlcfroy, tom. iii. p. Sfj. It is, however, suspected, that this 
law, so repugnant to the maxims of Germanic freedom, has been 
surreptitiously added to the golden bull. 

A copious and circumstantial narrative (which he might have 
reserved for more important events) is bestowed by Zosimus (1. v. 
]). 304—012.) on the revolt of Tribigild and Gainas. See likewise 
Socrates, 1. vi. c. 6. and Sozomcn, 1. viii. c. 4. The second book of 
Claudian against Eutrophis, is a fine, though imperfect, piece of 
history. . 

Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. ii.237—250.) very accurately observes, 
that the anci ast name and nation of the Phrygians extended very far 
on every side, till their limits were contracted by the colonics of the 
Hiihynians of Thrace, of the Greeks, and at last of the Gauls. His 
description (ii. 257—272.) of the'fertility of Phrygia, and of the four 
rivers tlrat proiluced gold, is just and picturesque. 
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the faithful vassal, who had been disregarded or chap. 
oppressed, was again respected, as soon as he 
resumed the hostile character of a Barbarian. 

The vineyards and fruitful fields, between the 
rapid Marsyas and the winding Maeander”, were 
consumed with fire; the decayed walls of the 
city crumbled into dust, at the first stroke of an 
enemy ; the trembling inhabitants escaped from a 
bloody massacre to the shores ot the Hellespont; 
and a considerable part of Asia Minor was deso¬ 
lated by the rebellion of Tribigild. His rapid 
progress was checked by the resistance ot the 
peasants of Pamphylia; and the Ostrogoths, at¬ 
tacked in a narrow pass, between the city ot 
Selg$% a deep morass, and the craggy cliffs of 
Mount Taurus, were defeated with the loss of 
their bravest troops. But the spirit of their chief 
was not daunted by misfortune; and his army 
was continually recruited by swarms ot Barba¬ 
rians and outlaws, who were desirous ot exercising 
the profession of robbery, under the more ho¬ 
nourable names of war and conquest. The ru¬ 
mours of the success of Tribigild might for some 
time be suppressed by fear, or disguised by flat- . 


XennnhoM. Auabas.s, 1. i. p. H, 12- ediu Hutch.nson, SLrabo, 
1. xii. p. 8(i5. edit. Amstcl. Q. Curt. 1. lii. c. 1. CUudiaii tomparcs 
the junction of the Marsyas and Maeander to that of the 
the Rhdne ; with this diflerence, howeyer, lliat the smaller of the 
Plirygun rivers is not accelerated, but retarded, by the larger. 

« Sdese, a colony of the Lacedienionians, had lormerly num¬ 
bered twenty thousand citizens; but in the age of osunus it was 
reduced to a or small town. See Cellar.us. Geograph. Ant, 4 . 

tom. li. p. 117- 
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CHAP, tery ; yet they gradually alarmed both the court 
y and the capital. Every misfortune was exag¬ 
gerated in dark and doubtful hints; and the 
future designs of the rebels became the subject 
of anxious conjecture. Whenever Tribigild ad¬ 
vanced into the inland country, the Romans were 
inclined to suppose that he meditated the passage 
of Mount Taurus, and the invasion of Syria. 
If he descended towards the sea, they imputed, 
and perhaps suggested, to the Gothic chief, the 
more dangerous project of arming a fleet in the 
harbours of Ionia, and of extending his depre¬ 
dations along the maritime coast, from the mouth 
of the Nile to the port of Constantinople. The 
approach of danger, and the obstinacy of Tribi¬ 
gild, who refused all terms of accommodation, 
compelled Eutropius to summon a council of 
war ^ After claiming for himself the privilege 
of a veteran soldier, the eunuch entrusted the 
guard of Thrace and the Hellespont to Gainas 
the Goth; and the command of the Asiatic army 
to his favourite Leo; two generals, who differ¬ 
ently, but effectujaHy, promoted the cause of the 
rebels. Leo'^, who, from the bulk of his body, 


“ The council pf Eulropius, in Claudian, may be comjtared lo 
ihai of Uomitian in the fourlh satire of Juvenal. The princijial 
members of the former were, juvenes prolervi lascivique senes; one 
of them had been a cook,>a second a woolcomber. The language 
of their original profession exposes their assumed dignity; and theit 
trifling conversation about tragedies, dancers, &c. is made still iiioie 
ridiculous by the importance of the debate. 

“ Claudian (I li. 376 —461.^ has branded liini with infamy; 
and Zosimus, in more temperate language, confirms Ins reproaches. 
L. V, p. 306. 
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and the dulness of his jnind, was surnained the CHAP. 
Ajax of the East, had deserted his original trade 
of a woolcomber, to exercise, with much less 
skill and success, the military profession ; and his 
uncertain operations were capriciously framed 
and executed, with an ignorance of real difficul¬ 
ties, and a timorous neglect of every favourable 
opportunity. The rashness of the Ostrogoths had 
drawn them into a disadvantageous position be¬ 
tween the rivers Melas and Euryinedon, where 
they were almost besieged by the peasants of 
Pamphylia; but the arrival of an Imperial army, 
instead of completing their destruction, afforded 
the means of safety and victory. Tribigild sur¬ 
prised the unguarded camp of the Romans, in 
the darkness of the night; seduced the faith ol 
the greater part of the Barbarian auxiliaries, and 
dissipated, without much effort, the troops, which 
had been corrupted by the relaxation of disci¬ 
pline, and the luxury of the capital. The dis 
content of Gain as, who had so boldly contrived 
and executed tbe death of Rufinus, was irritated 
by the fortune of his unworthy successor ; he 
accused his own dishonourable patience under 
the servile reign of an eunuch; and the ambitious 
Goth was convicted, at least in the public opinion, 
of secretly fomenting the revolt of Tribigild, witfi 
whom he was connected by p domestic, as well 
as by a national, alliance^. When Gainas passed 

The rnnjynracj of Gamas ana Tribigili), which ijalltslLa by ihr 

Greek historian, had not reached th, ears of Ciaudiaii, who aitribni^ 
the revolt of (he Ostrogoth to Ins own martial and the advice 

of his wife. 
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CHAP, the Hellespont, to unite under his standard the 
^ remains of the Asiatic troops, he skilfully adapted 

his motions to the wishes of the Ostrogoths; 
abandoning, by his retreat, the country which 
they desired to invade; or facilitating, by his ap¬ 
proach, the desertion of the Barbarian auxiliaries. 
To the Imperial court he repeatedly magnified 
the valour, the genius, the inexhaustible re¬ 
sources of Tribigild; confessed his own inability 
to prosecute the war; and extorted the permission 
of negociating with his invincible adversary. 
The conditions of peace were dictated by the 
haughty rebel; and the peremptory demand of 
the head of Eutropius, revealed the author and 
the design of this hostile conspiracy. 

FallofEu- The bold satirist, who has indulged his discon- 
A?D. 399. tent by the partial and passionate censure of the 
Christian emperors, violates the dignity, rather 
than the truth, of history, by comparing the son 
of Theodosius to one of those harmless and sim¬ 
ple animals, who scarcely feel that they are the 
property of their shepherd. Two passions, how¬ 
ever, fear and conjugal affection, awakened the 
langnid soul of Arcadius: be w'as terrified by the 
threats of a victorious Barbarian; and he yielded 
to the tender eloquence of his wife Eudoxia, who, 
with a flood of artificial tears, presenting her 
infant children to their father, implored his jus¬ 
tice for some real or imaginary insult, which she 
imputed to the audacious eunuch*®. The em* 

’* Tin's anecdote, which Philostorgiiis alone has preserved (I. xi. 
c. 6.J and Gothofred. Dissertat. p.‘45I—456.), is curious and impor¬ 
tant; since it connects the revolt of the Goths with the secret intrigues' 
of the palace. 
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ppror’s hand was directed to sign the condeunm- CHai-. 
tion of Eutropius ; the magic spell, which during 
four years had bound the prince and the people, 
was instantly dissolved; and the acclamations, • 
that so lately hailed the merit and fortune of the 
favourite, were converted into the clamours of 
the soldiers and people, who reproached his 
crimes, and pressed his immediate execution. 

In this hour of distress and despair, his only 
refuge was in the sanctuary of the church, whose 
privileges he had wisely, or profanely, attempted 
to circumscribe; and the most eloquent of the 
saints, John Chrysostom, enjoyed the triumf)h of 
protecting a prostrate minister, whose choice had 
raised him to the ecclesiastical throne of Con 
stantinople. The archbishop, ascending the pul¬ 
pit of the cathedral, that he might be distinctly 
seen and heard by an innumerable crowd of either 
sex and of every age, pronounced a seasonable 
and pathetic discourse on the forgiveness of in¬ 
juries, and the instability of human greatness. 

The agonies of the pale and affrighted wretch, 
who lay groveling under the table of the altar, 
exhibited a solemn and instructive spectacle; and 
the orator, who was afterwards accused of in¬ 
sulting the misfortunes of Eutropius, laboured to 
excite the contempt, that l^e might assuage the 
fury, of the people'^. The powers of Iiumanity, 


® See ihe Homily of Chrysostom, tom. ui. p. 3fil—38(!. oi whiclf 
the CTordium IS particularly beautiful. Socratc?, 1. vi r 5. Soziuncu, 
]. viii, c. 7- Aloiitfaucoii (in Ins Lile ofChrybo^-toiii, loin. xlii. p 13 > 
too hastily supposes that TribiglU was acluailrj In C(>n'^C'>(Uiiio[)lf : .utU 
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CHAP, of snperstition, and of eloquence, prevailed. The 
eihpress Eudoxia was restrained, by her own pre¬ 
judices, or by those of her subjects, from violat- 
• ing the sanctuary of the church; and Eutropius 
was tempted to capitulate, by the milder arts of 
persuasion, and by an oath, that his life should 
be spared“. Careless of the dignity of their 
sovereign, the new ministers of the palace imme¬ 
diately published an edict, to declare, that his 
late favourite had disgraced the names of consul 
and patrician, to abolish his statues, to conhs- 
cate his wealth, and to inflict a perpetual exile in 
the island of Cyprus”. A despicable and de- 
crepid eunuch could no longer alarm the fears of 
his enemies; nor was he capable of enjoying 
what yet remained, the comforts of peace, of 
solitude, and of a happy climate. But their im¬ 
placable revenge still envied him the last moments 
of a miserable life, and Eutropius bad no sooner 

that he commanded the soldiers who were ordered to seize Eutropius. 
Even Claudian, a Pagan poet (Praefat. ad 1. ii. in Eutrop. 27 .), has 
mentioned the flight of the eunuch to the sanctuary. 

Suppliciterque pias humilis prostralus ad aras 
Iviitigat iratas voce tremeiite nurus. 

* Chrysostom, in another homily (tom. iii. p. 386.), affects to 
declare, that Eutropius would not have been taken, had he not de¬ 
serted the church. 2^simus (1. v. p. 313 .), on the contrary, pretends, 
that his enemies forced him (i^xprxo-xmi mfrot') from the sanctuary. 
Yet the promise is an evidence of some treaty) and the strong assu¬ 
rance of Claudian (Praefat, a^ 1. ii. 46.), 

Sed tamen exempio non feriere tuo, 
may be considered as an evidence of some promise. 

" Cod.Theod. 1. ix. tit. xi. leg. 14. The date of that law (Jan. 17, 
A. 1). 399.) is erroneous and corrupt; since the fall of Eutropius 
could not happen till the autumn of the same year. See Tilleitiont, 
Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v.'p. 780. 
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touched the shores of Cyprus, than he was hastily CHAP, 
recalled. The vain hope of eluding, hy a chajige > ' ^ 
of place, the obligation of an oath, engaged the 
empress to transfer the scene of his trial and exe¬ 
cution, from Constantinople to the adjacent su- 
bnrh of Chalcedon. The consul Aurelian pro¬ 
nounced the sentence; and the motives of that 
sentence expose the jurisprudence of a despotic 
government. The crimes which Entropius had 
committed against the people, might have justified 
his death ; hurt he was found guilty of harnessing 
to his chariot the sacred animals, who, from their 
breed, or colour, were reserved for the use of the 
emperor alone'*. 

While this domestic revolution was transacted, Conspi- 
Gainas” openly revolted from his allegiance; ”iYof 
united his forces, at Thyatira in Lydia, with 
th ose of Tribigild ; and still maintained his supe¬ 
rior ascendant over the rebellious leader of the 
Ostrogoths. The confederate armies advanced, 
without resistance, to the streights of the Helle¬ 
spont, and the Bosphorus; and Arcadius was 
instructed to prevent the loss of his Asiatic domi¬ 
nions, by resigning his authority and his person 
to the faith of the Barbarians. The church of 
the holy martyr Enphernia, situate on a lofty 
eminence near Chalcedonvvas chosen for the 


" Zosimus, I. V. [). 313. Philostor^us, 1. xi. c. 6 
” Zosimus, (1. V. p. 313—323.), .Socrates (I. vi. c. 4.), Snzomcn 
(!. viii. c. 4.), and Theodoret (1. v. c. 32,33.), represent, though with 
some various circumstances, the conspiracy, defeat, .and de.ith o( 
Gainas. 

Off.aj .uofTufioi., IS file expression of Zosimus luiiiseK 

(i. V, p. 314.), who inadvertently uses the fashionable language of the 
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CHAP, place of the interview. Gainas bowed, with reve- 
fence, at the feet of the emperor, whilst he re¬ 
quired the sacrifice of Aurelian and Satuminus, two 
ministers of consular rank; and their naked necks 
were exposed, by the haughty rebel, to the edge 
of the sword, till he condescended to grant them 
a precarious and disgraceful respite. Tlie Goths, 
according to the ternas of the agreement, were 
immediately transported from Asia into Europe; 
and their victorious chief, who accepted the title 
of master-general of the Roman armies, soon filled 
Constantinople with his troops, and distributed 
among his dependents, the honours and rewards 
of the empire. In his early youth, Gainas had 
passed the Danube as a suppliant, and a fugitive; 
his elevation had been the work of valour and for¬ 
tune ; and his indiscreet, or perfidious, conduct, 
was the cause of his rapid downfal. Notwith¬ 
standing the vigorous opposition of the arch¬ 
bishop, he importunately claimed, for his Arian 
sectaries, the possession of a peculiar church ; and 
the pride of the catholics was offended by the pub¬ 
lic toleration of heresy Every quarter of Con¬ 
stantinople was filled with tumult and disorder; 
and the Barbarians gazed with such ardour on the 


Christians. Evagrius describes (I. ii. c.3 ) the situation, architecture, 
relics, and miracles of that celebrated church, in which the general 
council of Chalcednn was afterwards held. 

“ The pious remonstrances of Chrysostom, which do not appear 
in his own writings, are strongly urged by Theodoret; but his in¬ 
sinuation, that they were successful, is disproved by facts. Tille- 
mont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. 383.) has discovered, that the 
emperor, to satisfy the rapacious demands of Gainas, was obliged to 
ntelt the plate of the church of the apostles. 
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rich shops of the jewellers, and the tables of the chap. 
bankers, which were covered with gold andmlver, 
that it was judged prudent to remove those dan¬ 
gerous temptations from their sight. They re¬ 
sented the injurious precaution ; and some alarm¬ 
ing attempts were made, during the night,to attack 
and destroy with fire the Imperial palace’^’. In-fulyco. 
this state of mutual and suspicious hostility, the 
guards, and the people of Constantinople, shut the 
gates, and rose in arms to prevent, or to punish, 
the conspiracy of the Goths. During the absence 
ofGainas, his troops were surprised and oppressed; 
seven thousand Barbarians perished in this bloody 
massacre. In the fury oPthe pursuit, the Catho¬ 
lics uncovered the roof, and continued to throw 
down flaming logs of wood, till they over¬ 
whelmed their adversaries, who had retreated to 
the church or conventicle of the Arians. Gainas 
was either innocent of the design, or too confident 
of his success : he was astonished by the intelli¬ 
gence, that the flower of his army had been inglo- 
riously destroyed; that he himself was declared 
a public enemy; and that his countryman, Fra- 
vitta, a brave and loyal confederate, had assumed 
the management of the war by sea and land. The 
enterprises of the rebel, against the cities of 
Thrace, were encountered by a firm and well- 
ordered defence; his hungry soldiers were soon 
reduced to the grass that grew on the margin of 
the fortifications; and Gainas, who vainly rc- 


« The ecclesiastical historians, who sometimes guide, andjomc- 
times follow, the public opiniort. most confidently asr.en, that ic 
palace of Consuntinople w« guarded by legions of angels. 
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CHAP, gretted the wealth and Inxury of Asia, embraced 

Y Y Y TI •' 

a desperate resolution of forcing the passage of 
the Hertespont. He was destitute of vessels; but 
the woods of the Chersonesus afforded materials 
for rafts, and his intrepid Barbarians did not 

Dec. 23 . refuse to trust themselves to the waves. But Fra- 
vitta attentively watched th^ progress of their 
undertaking. As soon as they had gained the 
middle of the stream, the Roman gallies*^, im¬ 
pelled by the full force, of oars, of the current, 
and of the favourable wind, rushed forwards in 
compact order, and with irresistible weight; and 
the Hellespont was covered with the fragments of 
the Gothic shipwreck. ‘After the destruction of 
his hopes, and the loss of many thousands of his 
bravest soldiers, Gainas, who could no longer 
aspire to govern, or to subdue, the Romans, 
determined to resume the independence of a sa¬ 
vage life. A light and active body of Barbarian 
horse, disengaged from their infantry and baggage, 
might perform, in eight or ten days, a march of 
three hundred miles from the Hellespont to the 
Danube’®; the garrisons of that important fron- 


” Zoiimus (I. r. p. 319 .) mentions these gallies by ihe name of 
Libumians, and obserres, that they were as swift (witlioul explaining 
the difference between them) as the vessels with fifty oars ; but that 
they were far inferior in speed to the trirema, which had been long 
disused. Yet he reasonably (^includes, from the testimony of Poly¬ 
bius, that gallies of a still laiger size had been constructed in the 
Punic wars. Since the establishment of the Homan empire over the 
Mediterranean, the useless art of building large ships of war had pro¬ 
bably been neglected, and at length forgotten. 

“ Chishull (Travels, p. 61 — 63 .’ 72 — 76 .) proceeded from Gal¬ 
lipoli, through Hadrianople, to the Danube, in about fifteen days. 
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tier had been gradually annihilated ; the river, chap 
in the month of December, would be deeply 
frojcen ; and the unbounded prospect of Scythia 
was opened to the ambition of Gainas. This 
design was secretly communicated to the national 
troops, who devoted themselves to the fortunes 
of their leader; and before the signal of depar¬ 
ture was given, a great number of provincial 
auxiliaries, whom he suspected of an attachment 
to their native country, were perfidiously mas¬ 
sacred. The Goths advanced, by rapid marches, 
through the plains of Thrace; and they were 
soon delivered from the fear of a pursuit, by the 
vanity of Fravitta, who, instead of extinguishing 
the war, hastened to enjoy the popular applause, 
and to assume the peaceful honours of the con¬ 
sulship. But a formidable ally appeared in arms 
to vindicate the majesty of the empire, and to 
guard the peace and liberty of Scythia . 1 he 

superior forces of Uldin, king ot the Huns, 
opposed the progress of Gainas ; an hostile and 
ruined country prohibited his retreat; he dis¬ 
dained to capitulate; and after repeatedly at¬ 
tempting to cut his way through the ranks of the 

He was in ihe train of an English ambassador, whose baggage con- 
sisted of seventy-one waggons. I’hat learned traveller has the imrit 
of tracing a curious and unfrequented route. 

“ The narrative of Zosiiuus, who actually leads Gainas beyond 
the Danube, must be corrected by the testimony ol Socrates, and 
Sozomen, that he was killed in Thrace ; and by the precise and au¬ 
thentic dates of the Alexandrian, or Paschal, Chronicle p. W. I he 
naval victory of the Hellespont is fixed to the month Apellteus, the 
tenth of the calends of January (,December 23.). the head ol Gaii.a^ 
was brought to Constantinople the thtrd of the no.ies of January 
(January 3.), in the month Andynseus. 
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CHAP, enemy, he was slain, with his desperate followers, 
in the field of battle. Eleven days after the 
A.D. 401, naval victory of the Hellespont, the head of 
January s. inestimable gift of the conqueror, was 

received at Constantinople with the most liberal 
expressions of gratitude; and the public deliver¬ 
ance was celebrated by festivals and illumina¬ 
tions. The triumphs of Arcadius became the 
subject of epic poems^; and the monarch, no 
longer oppressed by any hostile terrors, resigned 
himself to the mild and absolute dominion of his 
wife, the fair and artful Eudoxia; who has sul¬ 
lied her fame by the persecution of St. John 
Chrysostom, v' 

Election After the death of the indolent Nectarius, the 
ofChry. succcssor of Gregory Nazianzen, the church of 
a'd" 398 Constantinople was distracted by the ambition of 
Feb. 26. rival candidates, who were not ashamed to solicit, 
with gold or flattery, the suffrage of the people, 
or of the favourite. On this occasion, Eutropius 
seems to have deviated from his ordinary max¬ 
ims ; and his uncorrupted judgment was deter¬ 
mined only by the superior merit of a stranger. 
In a late journey into the East, he had admired 
the sermons of John, a native and presbyter of 
Antioch, whose name has been distinguished by 
the epithet of Chrysostom, or the Golden Mouth 


Eiuebiut Scbolaiticus acquired much fame by his poem on the 
Gothic war, in which he had served. Near forty years afterwards, 
Animonius recited another poem on the same subject, in the pre¬ 
sence of the emperor Theodosius. . See Socrates, I. vi. c. 6 . 

" The sixth book of Socrates', the eighth of Sozomen, and the 
fifth of Theodoret, afford curious and authentic materials for the Kfe 
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A private order was dispatched to the governor 
of Syria; and as the people might be unwilling 
to resign their favourite preacher, he was trans¬ 
ported, with speed and secrecy in a post-chariot, 
from Antioch to Constantinople. The unani- 


CHAP. 

XXXll. 


nions and unsolicited consent of the court, the 


clergy, and the people, ratified the choice ot the 
minister; and, both as a saint, and an orator, 


the new archbishop surpassed the sanguine ex¬ 
pectations of the public. Born of a noble and 
opulent family, in the capital of Syria, Chrysos¬ 
tom had been educated, by the care of a tender 
mother, under the tuition of the most skilful 
masters. He studied the art of rhetoric in the 
school of Libanius ; and that celebrated sophist, 
who soon discovered the talents of his disciple, 
ingenuously confessed, that John would have de¬ 
served to succeed him, had he not been stolen 


of John Chrysostom. Besides those general historians, 1 have taken 
for my guides the four principal biographers of the saint. 1. 'Ihc 
author of a partial and passionate Vindication of the archbishop o 
Constantinople, composed in the form of a dialogue, and under the 
name of his zealous partizan, Palladios, bishop ol llelenopohs (Til- 
lemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xi, p. .^00-633.). It is inerted among 
the works of Chrysostom, tom. xm. p. 1-90. edit^ Monifaucm.. 
2 The moderate Erasmus (tom. iu. epist. mcl. p. 13al 13 /. i • 
Lugd. Bat.). His vivacity and good sense were his own , his errors, 
in the uncultivated sUte of ecclesiastical antiquity, were almost inevi- 
table. 3. The learned Tillemont (Mem. Eccles, astiques, ton. xi. 
p. 1-405. 547-650, &c. &c.; who Compiles the live, of the samts 
with incredible patience, and religious accuracy^ . Se^, 

searched the voluminous works of Chrysostom " 

Montfaucon; who has perused those works with the curious dih- 
of an editor, disc^ered several new homihes, and again 
Hewed and composed the Life of Chrysostom (Opera Chrysostom. 

tom. xiii. p.91““177.)- 
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CHAR away by the Christians. His piety soon disposed 
him to receive the sacrament of baptism; to re¬ 
nounce the lucrative and honourable profession of 
the law; and to bury himself in the adjacent desert, 
where he subdued the lusts of the flesh by an au¬ 
stere penance of six years. His inhrmities compelled 
him to return to the society of mankind ; and the 
authority of Meletius devoted his talents to the ser¬ 
vice of the church : but in the midst of his family, 
and afterward on the archiepiscopal throne, Chry¬ 
sostom still persevered in the practice of the 
monastic virtues. The ample revenues, which his 
predecessors had consumed in pomp and luxury, he 
diligently applied to the establishment of hospitals ; 
and the multitudes, who vvere supported by his 
charity, preferred the eloquent and edifying dis¬ 
courses of their archbishop, to the amusements ot 
the theatre or the circus. The monuments of that 
eloquence, which was admired near twenty years at 
Antioch and Constantinople, have been carefully 
preserved; and the possession of near one thou¬ 
sand sermons, or homilies, has authorised the 
critics^ of succeeding times to appreciate the 
genuine merit of Chrysostom. They unanimously 
attribute to the Christian orator, the free command 
of an elegant and copious language; the judg¬ 
ment to conceal the advantages which he derived 

" As I am aimosl a stranger to the voluminous sermons of Chry¬ 
sostom, 1 have given my confidence to the two most judicious and 
moderate of the ecclesiastical critics, lirasmus (tom. iii. p. 1344.), 
and Dupin (Biblioth^ue Ecclesiastique, tom. lii. p. 38.) : yet tile 
good taate of the former is sometimes vitiated by an excessive love of 
antiquity ; and the good sense o( the latter is always restrained by 
prudential considerations. 
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from the knowleda^e ot rhetoric and philosophy; 
an inexhaustible fniid of metaphors and simili- 
tildes, of ideas and images, to vary and illustrate 


the most familiar topics ; the happy ai t of en¬ 


gaging the passions in the service of virtue; and 
of exposing the ‘oily, as well as the turpitude, 
of vice, almost with the truth and spirit of a 


dramatic r('prcsentation. 

The pastoral lahonrs of the archbishop oflloa.lnu- 
C'Oiistuiitiiiople provoked, uiid gradually limit'd ,,,,t 
against him, two sorts ol enemies; the aspiring d 
clergy, vvho envied his success, and the obstinate .jes—iec 
sinners, who were odendial by 111*^ lepiools. 

When Chrysostom thundered, from the puljiit ol 
8 t. Sophia, against the d('gcncracy of the Cliris- 
tians, his shafts were spent among the crowd, 
without wounding, or even marking, the character 
of any individual. When he declaimed against 
the peculiar vices of the rich, poverty might (.h- 
tain a transient consolation Irom his invective s ; 
hut the guilty W('re still slu'ltered by tbeir mim- 
hers; and the reproach itself was dignified i)y 
some' ideas of superiority and enjoyment. But 
as the ))yramid rose' towards the summit, it iii- 
sensibly diminished to a point; and the magi¬ 
strates, the ministers, the favourite eunuchs, the 
ladies of the court’, the cmpres.s Fauloxia 


« The fcuolcs of Couaa.a.nopl. <1 ehou.cKes l.y 

their enmilv or tl.eir attaclunenl to Chry.oaon, I Lrc, m.bl. an.l 
opulent willows, Marsa, (-astrici.., and Eoioapli'a, ll.e li aili rs 

Jfthe persecution (Pallad. Dialo-. toni.xii. 14.). it was m.pos- 
,ible that they should for-ive a preacher, who reproached their ahei- 
lation .0 conceal, by the ornaiueuO of dres^, iheu age and oabucs. 
(Fallad. p. .7.b Olympias, i-V niual 7eal. ^ 1"”- 

VOL, V. ^ 
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CHAP, herself, had a much larger share of guilt, to 
divide among a smaller proportion of criminals. 
The personal applications of the audience >yeie 
anticipated, or confirmed, by the testimony of 
tlieir own conscience; and the intrepid preacher 
assumed the dangerous right of exposing both 
the offence and the offender to the [)nhlie ab¬ 
horrence. The secret resentment of the court 
encouraged the discontent of the clergy and 
monks of Constantinojtle, who were too hastily 
reformed by the fervent zeal of their archbisboji. 
He had condemned, from the pulpit, tlie domestic 
females of the clergy of (Constantinople, who, 
under the names of servants, or sisters, afforded 
a perpetual occasion either of sin or of scandal. 
The silent and solitary ascetics, who had secluded 
themselves from the world, were intitled to the 
warmest approbation of Chrysostom; but he 
despised and stigmatised, as the disgrace of their 
holy profession, the crowd of degenerate monks, 
who, from some unworthy motives of pleasure or 
profit, so frequently infested the streets of the 
capital. To the voice of persuasion, the arch¬ 
bishop was obliged to add the terrors of autho¬ 
rity ; and his ardour, in the exercise of eccle¬ 
siastical jurisdiction, was not always exempt 
from passion; nor was it always guided by 
prudence. Chrysostpm was naturally of a cho¬ 
leric disposition^. Although he struggled, ac- 

* cause, has oblained the title of Saint. Sec Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom.xi. p. 4lf>—440. 

“ Sozomen, and more especially Socrates, have defined the real 
character of Chrysostom rvith a temperate and impartial freedom. 
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cording to the precepts of the gospel, to love (hap. 
his private enemies, he indulged himself in 
privilege of hating the enemies of God, and of 
the church ; and his sentiments were sometimes 
delivered with too much energy of countenance 
and expression. He still maintained, from some 
considerations of health, or abstinence, his for¬ 
mer habits of taking his repasts alone ; and tins 
inhospitahh; custom^\ which his enemies imputed 
to pride, contributed, at least, to nourish th.^ 
infirmity of a morose and unsocial humour. Se¬ 
parated from that familiar intercourse, which 
facilitates the knowledge and the dis|)atch of 
business, he reposed an unsus|K'< ting lonfidtnce 
in his deacon Serapion ; and seldom applied his 
speculative knowledge of human nature to the 
particular characters, eithm- of his dependents, 
or of his equals. Conscious of the purity ol his 
intentions, and perhaps of the superiority of his 
o-enius, the archbishop of Constantmoyde ex- 
mnded the jurisdiction of the Imperial city, that 
he might enlarge the sphere of his pastoral 
labours ; and the conduct which the pro ane 
imputed to an ambitious motive, appeared to 

Sfnanypran. -th the v.uue. and nn- 

perfecuoos of the 5aua. • the arch- 

o PalUdius (tom. xm. p- 40, &c.f 

p.shop. 1. He never laAed w.ne, ■ aevolion, often 

required a pecultar cltei. 3. j the noise and levity of 

ta . 1 .. » •fi'' I”'- 

6‘:'h. ,n.co„.„...n«pi.. or.i.. .-r 

and reproach of partial invitations. 
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CHAP. Chrysostom liimself in the light of a sacretl and 
indispensable duty. In his visitation through tlu' 
Asiatic provinces, he deposed thirteen bishops ot 
Lydia and Plirygia; and indiscreetly declared, 
that a deep corruption of simony and licentious¬ 
ness had infected the whole episcopal ordcr^’. 
If those bishops were innocent, sucli a rash and 
unjust condemnation must excite a well-grounded 
discontent. If they were guilty, the numeron.s 
associates of their guilt would soon discover, that 
their own safety depended on the ruin of the 
archbishop; whom tliey studied to represent as 
the tyrant of the Eastern church, 
chrysos- ecclesiastical conspiracy was managed hv 

tom IS per- , ' ' 

jecuieci by Tlicophilus'*’, arclthishop of Alexandria, an ac 
ptLsTiii- ambitious prelate, who displayed the 

fruits of rapine in monuments of ostentation. 
His national dislike to the rising greatness of a 
city, which degraded him from the second, to 
the third, rank, in the (’hristian world, was ex¬ 
asperated hv some personal disputes with Chry¬ 
sostom himself*". By the private invitation ol 
the empress, Theophilus landed at Constantinople, 
with a stout body of Egyptian mariners, to 


*’ ( lirysoslom declares Ins free opinion (torn. ix. houi. ni. in Act. 
Apostol. p. eg ), ihal llie number of bishops, who iiiighl be saved, 
bore a very small proportion to those who would be damned. 

" Sec Tillcniont, Mem. Eccles. torn. xi. p 441—500. 

“ 1 have purpovely omitted the controversy which arose among 
the monks of Egypi, concerning Origeuism and Anthro|Jomorphisiii 
the dissimulation and violence of Theophilus ; his aitlul manage¬ 
ment ol the siiiiplii'ity of Epiphanius , ilic persecution and flight ol 
the long, or tall, brothers , the ambiguous siipporl which they re_ 
ceiled at Coiivlantiiiople from C'hrysosloiii, &:i, life. 
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encounter the ])opuIace; and a train of dependent CHAP, 
bishops, to secure, by their voices, the majority 
a synod. The synod^ was convened in the su¬ 
burb of Chalcedon, surnamed the Oak, wheic 
Ilufinus had erected a stately church and monas¬ 
tery; and their proceedings were continued during 
fourteen days, or sessions. A l)iHliop and a deacon 
accused the archbishop of Constantinople ; but 
the frivolous or improbable nature oi the lorty- 
seven articles which they presented against him, 
may justly be considered as a lair and unexception¬ 
able panegyric. Four successive summons were 
sicrnified to Chrysostom ; but he still refused to 
trust either his person, or his reputation, m the 
hands of his implacabh; enemies, who jnudcntly 
declining the examination ol any particuhn charges, 
condemned his contumacious disobedience, and 
hastily pronounced a scnt('ncc ot deposition. I In 
synod of the Oak imiiiediately aildressi'd the em¬ 
peror to ratify and cxecuti- their judgment, and 
charitably insinuat(;d, that the pcnallies id tivason 
might be inflicted on the audacious prcachei, who 
had reviled, under the name of .Iczebel, the em¬ 
press Eudoxia herself. The archbishop was rudely 
arrested, and conducted through the city, liy mn 
of the Imjierial niessengtrs, who landed linn, altci 
.1 short navigation, near the entrance of the 


<“ I'lioUio ip.a.l (iinh.iMirC'Crvcd ill. ..iifiiiiil 
ol ihcO.it; uhiih ili’Mroy ilie l.ilse as-crii..ii, ilo' 
C'Oii(l<“niruil liy lo in.’.i ilr.n l)i‘’la| 

nine wire Ktiyp-uiro K.ihdo.- bol.o|.. ot" 

Sef Tillcmoni, Mem IvtU- loio m [' I'’ ■ 


M IS (i| tin. sSlF'd 

f 'In', jfi^‘U'11, A-' 

NV hom I wi nc 
I.t his St It'' 'i ' 
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CHAP. Euxine; from whence, before the expiration of 
^ ^ two days, he was gloriously recalled. 

Popular The first astonishment of his faithfiil people had 
Constanti- tiiute aiid passive : they suddenly rose with 
nople. unanimous and irresistible fury. Tbeophilus es¬ 
caped ; hut the promiscuous crowd of monks and 
Egyptian mariners were slaughtered without pity 
in the streets of Constantinople'*'. A seasonahle 
earthquake justified the interposition of heaven; 
the torrent of sedition rolled forwards to the gates 
of the palace; and the empress, agitated hy fear 
or remorse, threw herself at tlie feet of Arcadius, 
and confessed, that the public safety could he pur¬ 
chased only by the restoration of Chrysostom. The 
Bosphorus was covered vvith innumerable vessels ; 
the shores of Europe and Asia were profusely illu¬ 
minated ; and the acclamations of a victorious 
people accompanied, from the port to the cathe¬ 
dral, the triumph of tlie ai clihishop ; who, too 
easily, consented to resume the (‘xercise of his 
functions, before his sentence had been legally re¬ 
versed hy the authority of an ecclesiastical synod. 
Ignorant, or careless, of the impending danger, 
Chrysostom indulged his zeal, or i)erhaps his re¬ 
sentment; declaimed with peculiar asperity against 
janalc vices; and condemned the profane honours 

Pallacliui owns (p. SO ), that if the ptoplc of ('on6taiitino|ilc 
had found 'I’lieophilus, they .would ctrniiily have thrown tiiin into 
the 51 'a. Socrates iiieiiiions (1 vi. c. 17 ) a battle between the mob 
atid the Sadors of .Alexandria, in which many wounds were given, 
.Old some lives were lost. The ludasjcre of the moiik.s is observed 
only by the Pagan Zosimus (1. v. p. 374 ’), who .icknowledgts that 
Chrysostom had a singular talent u, lead ll.c illiterate muhitudc, i-' 
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which were addresied, almost in the predmls ol chap. 
St. Sophia, to the statue of the empress. His im- 
prudence temptetl his enemies to inflame tlie 
haughty spirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, or per¬ 
haps inventing, the famous exordium of a sermon, 

“ Herodias is again furious; Herodias again dan- 
“ CCS ; she onci; more recpiires the head of .fuhn 
an insolent allusion, which, as a woman and a sove¬ 
reign, it wars im|)ossil)le for her to forgive '. Tiie 
short interval of a peiiidious truce was emplowd 
to concert more effectual measures for the disgiacc 
and ruin of the archbishop. A numerous loimeil 
ol the Eastern prelates, u'ho were guided from a 
distance by the advice of Theophilus, conlirmed 
the validity, without examining the justici-, id' 
the former sentence; and a detachment of Har- 
bari.in troops wais introduced into tin- city, to 
suppress tlie emotions of the people. On the 
vigil of laaster, the stdemn administration ol b.ip- 
tism was rudely intei rupted i)y the soldiers, who 
alainnal the modesty ol the naked eateelmmens, 
and violated, by their presence, the awful mys¬ 
teries of the Christian worship. Arsacius occu¬ 
pied the church of St. Sophia, and the archi- 
episcopal throne. The Catholics retreated to the 
baths of (Joustautme, and afterwards to the fields: 
where they weie still pm sued and insulted by the 

■' See Scj^raie!, i u l u: bo^onioi, I. mi. (. jO. 

(I. V. p. a.M )i'7.) Hirntions 'i' pi'Htral ttrins, Ins invmtivc, ,ifi.uiisi 
Kiiiloxia. I'hc llfiiiiilv, 'vlm li begins willi lao.se l.imous wiuil-, i 
rcjtitU'il as spurioii;, .Mniitlaiicoii, Kmi. xui. p. ISl. lillcinoiu 
.Mem. I'ei'ii's umi. xi p (H'S • 
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CHAP, guards, the bishops, and the magistrates. The 
^ ^ ^ fatal day of the second and final exile of Chrysos¬ 
tom was marked hy the conflagration of the cathe¬ 
dral, of the senate-house, and of the adjacent 
buildings ; and this calamity was imputed, without 
proof, but not without probability, to the despair 
of a persecuted factioiC'. 

Exile of Cicero might claim some merit, if bis volun- 

Chry- banishment preserved the peace of the re- 

sostom, ‘ ' 

A. D. 40f, public^’; but the submission of Chrysostom was 
une 20. indispensable duty of a (diristian and a sub¬ 
ject. Instead of listening to bis bumble prayer, 
that he might be permitted to reside at Cyzicus, 
or Nicomedia, the inflexible empress assigned for 
his exile the remote and desolate towm of Cu- 
cusus, among the ridges of Mount Taurus, in 
the Lesser Armenia. A secret hope was enter¬ 
tained, that the archbishop might perish in a 
difficult and dangerous jnareb of seventy days in 
the beat of summer, through the [)rovinees ol 
Asia Minor, where be was continually thnaitened 
by the hostile attacks of the Isaurians, and the 
more implacable fury of the monks. Yet Chry¬ 
sostom arrived in safety at the place of his con¬ 
finement ; aud the three years, which he spent 
at Cucusns, and the neighbouring towm of Ara- 
bissus, were the last and most glorious ol his 
life. His character was consecrated hy absence 


’’ We iTiiglit naturally expect such .1 charue Irom Zosunus (I. v. 
p. 327.), but it is remarkable cnougli, that it should Ire continued 
l)y Siicrales, 1. vi. c. l.S. .and the I'ascb.il ( hroniclc, p. 

” lie (lis|il,iys those specious motives ;l‘i.st Keditum, <■ I t, 1 I 
in the l.tngtMgc of an orator and a poliln i.iii. 
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and perseciuion; the faults of his administration chap. 
were no longer remembered; but every ton-.ie 
repeated the praises ol his genius and virtue: ami 
tlic respeetful attention of the Christian world 
was fi.xed on a desert spot among the mountains 
of Taurus. From that solitude the arehbisliop, 
whose active mind was invigorated by misfortimes. 
maintaiiH'd a strict and fre(jucnt correspondemc ‘ 
with the most distant provinci's; exhorted ibe 
separate congregation of bis faithful adbeirnts to 
pcisevere in tlu’ir alh'giance; urged the destruction 
of the temples of Phcenicia, and the extirpation of 
licresy in the isle of ('yprus; extendi d Ids pa'-toral 
care to tiie missions of Persia and Sestlii.i; ncuo- 
cialed, by bis ambassadors, u ith the Homan poio 
till, and the emperor 1 lonorius; and boldlv a[i- 
pealed, (rom a partial synod, to the s\ipreme tri¬ 
bunal of a free and general council. The mind ol 
the illustrious exile was still independi'ut ; but his 
ca[)tive body was exposed to the rcM iige of the 
oppressors, who coiuimicd to abuse the name and 
authority of Arcadiiis ”. An order was dispalched 
for the instant removal ol Chrysostom to tlm 

^ Tvvc huiidrctl jiid iortv-iwo ot fin 'pi J-s f.i ( hr) ,irc 

slillexlint Fh!) iii p —7''‘* ' 1 ht‘y ore .u! Ircv i .1 in 

A ^,rc\if variciy ol jtt jiul shew j finiint <»f luiie 1, m'ic 11 ujs r rh 
u> that of Cheern in lu^ exile I he (imrU'CiiLli - pcil, cniiinus < 
cunoubf narraln e of ihc d.tn^' i- In - journey 

Aftir the oxtlc o( 1 hryso-inm, 1 twophiIn - puM:-.ic h .in e/uet 

horni ft voliinie .igaiu'-l him, ill liu h !u* [icrpriiuliy rt [)t o s i h' 
polite cxprcfisioiis (if ho^te.ii liiiuiaiunih^, ^.irTilc;aoniin puii'ipi m, 
iiiiiliunduni [l:i'nu>ii‘'in , he .illinns, lli it John f Icj-'O toi" h 1 de¬ 
livered his soul lo he Ol! tihcrah d hy 'he dc\ il , Jlivl e. - t leit sone 
iaillier pvinishinenl, ailc',|nate il p^r.^ihlt - lo hi- nieamtuili i' l.i 
crinie'i, uuy be mfliru.d 'dii hun Jeruin, at tiiv i 
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CHAP, extreme desert of Pityus : and his guards so faith- 
fully obeyed their cruel instructions, that, before 
he readied the sea-coast of the Euxine, he expired 
at Comana, in Pontus, in the sixtieth year of his 
age. The succeeding generation acknowledged 
his innocence and merit. The archbishops of the 
East, who might blush that their predecessors had 
been the enemies of Chrysostom, were gradually 
dis[)ose(l, by the firmness of the Roman pontiff, 
to restore the honours of that ven(‘rable name^'. 
H^s kIics jjjg pious solicitation of the clergy and people 
ported to of Constantinople, his relics, thirty years alter his 
tiiiople, * death, were transported from their obscure se- 
A. D. 138 , poioliie to the royal city ". The emperor Theo- 
dosilis advanced to receive them as far as Cljal- 
cedon ; and, falling jjrostrate on the cofiin, im¬ 
plored, in the name of his guilty parents, Arcadius 
and Eudoxia, the forgiveness of the injured saint '"* 

friend Tlicopliilus, traiifl-itod tins i.'difymg pcrloniiaiici.' fitim (ireck 
into I.jlin, See I'aniMiliia Jlcnnirm. Deleiis. pm iii Capiltil. 1. m. 
r. .S. published by Siniioiid. (fpera, (oiii. ii. p. b'Jti, .'.i)?. 

Ills iiuine w.is iiiserleii bv bis successor Allicus iii the Dyptics 
iif the church of Const,lutiiiojilc, A, D. 118. Ten ytsirs .ilierwards 
he sv.as revered .is a saint. Cyril, who inherited the place, and the 
pas-,inn.s, of his uncle I'lieoplnltis, yielded with intich relnctance. 
See Faeund. FIcrinian. 1. 4. e. J. Tilleiiiont, AJein. Jiecics. toin. xiv. 
p. 177—V83. 

Sorrates, 1. vii. c. 46. Theodoret, 1. v. c. 3tj. This event ret on- 
ciled the Joannitcs, who had hitherto rtlused to acknowdedge ln» 
successors. During his hfetiipe, the Joannitcs were respected by the 
C.tlholics, as the true and orthodox coinniunion ol Constantinople. 
Their obstinacy gradually drove iheiii to the brink of schism. 

Accordtug to some accounts (Baronius, Aiinal. Fxeles. A. D. 
188. 0, 10.), the emperor was forced to send a letter oi invitation 

and excuses, before the body of the cerenipiiious saint cpulil be moved 
truni Comana. 
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Yet <1 reasonable doubt may be entertained, cilAP. 
whether any stain of hereditary piilt eould b(' 
derived from Areadius to bis suecessor. Eiuloxia 'tla dejih 
was a young and beautiful woman, who indulged duis 
her passions, and despised her husband: count 
John enjoyed, at least, the familiar confidctiee 
of the empress; and the public named him as tlie 
real father of Theodosius the younger 
birth of a son was accepted, howevca, h\ the 
pious husband, as an event the most fortunate 
and honourable to himself, to his lannly, ami to 
the Eastern world: and the royal infant, l)y an 
unprecedented favour, was invested uith the 
titles of Ctesar and Augustus. In K ss than four 
years afterwards, Fjudoxia, in the bloom of yc»uth, 
was destroyed by the conseciuences of a miscar¬ 
riage; and this untimely death confounded the 
prispheey of a holy bishop , who, amidst the 
universal )oy, luul ventured to forctel, that she, 
should behold the long and auspicious reign of 
her glorious son. Thc' (. atholics applauded the 
justiee of heaven, which avenged tlie persecution 


Zoj.hiu,-,, 1 V. ]). al'>. The rhroiuy of .ui ompr,- aioulh oui 
bf u'ilhoul iioularinicawiinc-s , I'lil lUs aooiiobine, :n.,i 

mo vvu^.^s sli.nild write .tiid Inc under a i.iiuco, roli'Ur lo^.imiar) 
ho daro.l to aiaok. Wo luu a n.h'-br 'hat ho hoaory w.n a |Mrty 
IdioKerhal. ly road and ciroulatoo hv tlio Fagans Tilloinoia ■ Ilm. 
dos Fnii-eroutb, loni. v. p./d'J.) lb not arorse to brand tl.enyaia.. 


of lindnxia • , i i i 

Porphyry of Gazt. Hi- 'nd was iransporud hythoo, krwh,oh 

he had obtained for .l.cdeblnunon ofeight Pagan tcrii,dcbOl that rnv 
See the curious details of his lilc ( Haroimis, A. I>- ^ | 

onginalty wrtUon n, G.rok, or porhap- ... Syriac, by a monk, one ol 

liib Id.ourito deacons. 
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of St. Chi ysostoin ; and perhaps the empei oi was 
tlie only person who sincerely bewailed the loss of 
the haughty and rapacious Eudoxia, Such a do- 
tnestie misfortune afflicted him more deeply than 
the public calamities of the East**'; the licentious 
excursions, from Pontus to Palestine, of the Isau- 
I ian robbers, whose impunity accused the weakness 
of the government; and the earthquakes, the con¬ 
flagrations, the famine, and the flights of locusts' ', 
which tlu: popular discontent was equally disposed 
to attribute to the incapacity of the monarch. At 
length, in the thirty-first year of his age, after a 
reign (if w'e may abuse that word) of thirteen years, 
three months, and fifteen days, Arcadius expired in 
the palace of Constantinople. It is impossible to 
delineate his charaeter; since, in a period very 
copiously furnished wdth historical materials, it has 
not been possible to remark one action thai pro¬ 
perly belongs to t!ie son of the great 'Eheodosius. 

The historian Procopius'' has indeed illumi¬ 
nated the tnind of the dying enq)eror with a ray 
of human prudence, or celestial wisdom. Arca¬ 
dius considered, with anxious foresight, the help¬ 
less condition of his son Theodosius, wdio was no 
more than seven years of age, the dangerous fac¬ 
tions of a minority, and tin; as[)iring spirit of 


'' Fhilostorg. 1 xi c S and Godelroy, Di^sertat. p. l.sy. 
o Jerom vi. [). 73." 76 '.') dcicribfs, in lively colinir.3, ilir 

icguLir and destructive inarch of ilic locnsis, winch spread a dark 
cloiul, between heaven .and earth, over the land ol Palestine. Sea¬ 
sonable winds scattered ihein, p.rrily into ilic Uc.id Sea, and paitlv 
into the Meditcrr.incJii. 

Piocopius, dc Bell. Persic. 1, i. c i p. c!. cdii, l.ouvre. 
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Jezdegt'Vil, tlii‘ Porsi.iii monardi. Instead ot eilAP. 
leiin)tiug tlie allegiance ol an ainl)itiou.s .siiliiect, 
by the participation of su[)reine power, he boldly 
appealed to the magnanimity of a king; and 
placed, by a solemn testament, the sreptre oi the 
East in (he hands of .Te/degerd himself. The 
royal guardian aee(’|)ted and discliarged this bo 
nonrable trust with nn<‘xam])led fidelity, and 
the infancv of Tlieodosius was protected h\ tlie 
tirnis and eonneiU of I’t rsia. Sneh i^- the sin 
unlar narrative' of Ihoeojnn''; and liis \'ei.uU^ is 
not dispnlid by Agathias'h while he jiiesumes In 
dissent from his judgment, and to ariaign the 
wisdom of a Christian emperor, who, so rasfil), 
though so fortunately, committed his son and Ins 
dominions to the unknown faith of a stranger, a 
rival, and a heathen. At the distance of one him 
died ;md fifty years, this political (juestion might 
be debated in the court of .luslinian , lint <i prudent 
historian will refuse to examine the projnutu, 
till he has ascertained the /nilh, of the testanieni 
of Areadius. As it stands without a parallel m 
the history of (he world, we may justly .e.,u,re, 
that it should be attested by the i.ositive and una 
nimous evidence of contemporaries. 'J’he strung, 
novelty of the event, which e.xcites om distrust, 
must have attracted their notice: and then uni 


- Awlhos 1. IV. I3t., 137. A'ala.aJ. h. i'" K'"" 

comniiUed it to writinp- I Ui-rnti 

p.S,7.>.v,ue,v.y^.>>lvoai.ea.nO^ .. 

cisui wab n<a ivarpJ ty‘'a) '' • 

and At.;athKis arr ball Parnnb 
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CHAP, versal silence annihilates the vain tradition of the 
' succeeding age. 

Ariinini- The uiaxiins of Roman jurisprudence, if they 
Anthe- ” could fairly be transferred from private property 
""'a’d public dominion, would have adjudged to the 
408 —ii 5 , emperor Honorius the guardianship of his ne¬ 
phew, till he had attained, at least, the fourteenth 
year of his age. But the weakness of Honorius, 
and the calamities of his reign, disejualified him 
from prosecuting this natural claim; and such 
was the absolute separation of the two monar¬ 
chies, both in interest and affection, that C'on- 
stantinople would have obeyed, with less reluc¬ 
tance, the orders of the Persian, than those of 
the Italiaji, court. Under a prince, whose 
weakness is disguised I)y the external signs of 
manhood and discretion, the- most worthless 
favourites may secretly dispute the empire of the 
palace; and dictate to submissive provinces the 
commands of a master, whom they direct and 
despise. But tlie ministers of a child, who is 
incapable of arming tliem with the sanction of 
the royal name, must acquire and exercise an 
independent authority. The great officers of 
the state and army, who had been appointed 
' before the death of Arcadius, formed an aristo¬ 

cracy, which might have inspired them with the 
idea of a free republic; and the government of 
the Eastern empire was fortunately assumed by 
the praefect Anthemius who obtained, by his 

Socrates, 1. vil. c. 1. Aiillieniius was the graiitlsoii of Philip, 
one ol the iiiiiiisters ol Constantius, and the grandfather of the etii- 
peror Anthemius. After his return front the Persian embassy, he was 
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superior iibilities, a fasting ascendant over the CHAP 
minds of his equals. The safety of the young 
emperor proved the merit and integrity of An¬ 
themius ; and his prudent firmness sustained the 
force and reputation of an infant rei<;n. Uldin, 
with a formidalde host of Barharians, was en¬ 
camped in the heart of Thrace: he proudly re¬ 
jected all terms of acconunodation ; and, pointing 
to the rising sun, <lee!ared to the Roman atnhas- 
sadors, that the course of that planet should 
alone terminate the coiKpiests (jI ttie Iliins. But 
the desertion of his confederates, who were pri¬ 
vately convinced of the justice and liheralit) of 
the Imperial ministers, obliged Uldin Icj n'pass 
the Dannlie: the tribe of tlu* JSeyrri, which com¬ 
posed his rear-guard, was ahuast extirpated; and 
many tliousand captives we re tiispersed, to (ndti- 
vate, with servile labour, the fields otA'^ia". In 
the midst of tlie public triumph, Uonstantmoiile 
was protected by a strong inelosure ol new and 
more extensive walls; the same vigilant care was 


applied to restore the fortifications ol tin- lllviian 
cities ; and a plan was judiciously conceived, which, 
in the space of seven years,'would have sermed 
the command of the Danube, by establishmg on 
that river a perpetual fleet of two hundred and 
fifty armed vessels. 


appointed consul and Pnvtoriau i-ralecl of iha t.ac, in the yrjr n . 
a.Kl held the prsefccturc about uu, years, s, ,. honour- ,,ud pr.oo 

in Godefroy, Cod. Theod. tout. a,, p hhu. idiemont, G 


limp. torn, vi, p. I, &c. 

“ Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 5. He sa<r some Scyrri 
Olympus, ill Bitliynia, and cht-rislicd the v.nii 


□ t work near Mtintit 
hope ill Uins'- t .1 ['- 


lives were the last of the iialioiu 

Cod. Theod. 1. vii. ut. x\ii. 1- xv. ta. i. 4ij 
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CHAV. Bul the Kornuiis had so long been aoenstorned 
authority of a iiionareh, that the first, 
Cliar.icter cvcii aiiiong the females, of the Imperial I'amily, 
n?sIration' displayed any conragi* oi' capacity, was per- 

ofPiil- iiiittcd to ascend the vacant throne of 'J'heodo- 

A. D. sins. Ilis sister Pidcheria'"', who was only two 
414 i:.3. older than himself, received, at the age of 

sixteen, the title of ulKi^usln ; and though her 
favour might he soiiH'timcs clouded hy ea|iric(' or 
intrigiK', she continued to govern the Ivistein 
cmiiirc near forty year^ •. during tiu' long mino¬ 
rity of her lirother, and, after his death, in her 
own name, and in tht' name of iNIarcian, her 
nominal husband. From a motive, either of |)rn- 
dence, or religion, she embraced a life of tali- 
baey; and notwitl^standing some as|H'rsions on 
the chastity of Pulchcria"', this resolution, which 
she communicated to Ikt sisters Arcadia aiul 
Marina, was celebrated bv the ('hristian world, 
as the sublime effort of heroic piety. In the jire- 
sence of the clergy and people, the three daugh¬ 
ters of Areadius'" dedicated their virginity to 
(iod; and the obligation of their solemn vow 

'* Sozoiiicii has lilka llircc cliajilcrs m itli a iiiagnilioinl 
gync ot Pulchcria (I. ix. c. 1, e, .10; Juil TillcnioiU Alciiioirt s I'.ct Ics. 
tom. XV. [1. 17 1 — Jfl4.) has dedicated i -i iiaralc article to the horioui 
of St. Pulchcria, virgin, anil empress 

' ' Siitdas (Kxcerpta, p. 68 in Script. Byzaiit.) |)rclcti(ls, on the 
credit of the Neslorians, that Piilclicrta was exasperated against ilieii 
founder, tiecause he censured her coniiection with the beaulifid 
Pauliiius, and her ince.st with her brother 'I’hcodosius. 

"" See Ducange, Faniil. Byzaiitm. |) 70 . Flaccilla, the eldest 
daughter, either died before .4rcadius, or, it she h\ed till the ycji 
431 otlareellin. Chron "), some detect ol mitid or body must bare 
excluded her fruni the honours of her rani,. 
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was inscribed on a tablet of gold and gems ; wbich chap. 


they publicly offered in the great church of 
stantinoplc. Their palace was converted into a 
monastery ; and all males, except the guides of 
their conscience, the saints wlio had forgotten 
the distinction ol‘ sexes, were scrupulously ex¬ 
cluded from the holy tbrcsbolcl. Pulchcria, In i 
two sisters, and a chosen train ot favourite dain- 
sels, formed a religions community ; they re¬ 
nounced the vanity of dress ; interrupted, by 
frequent fasts, their simple and frugal diet; 
allotted a portion of their time to works of em¬ 
broidery ; and devoted several liouis of the day 
and night to the exercises of prayer and psalmody. 
The piety of a (diristian virgin was adorned ijy 
the zeal and liberality of an empress. Farle- 
siastical history describes the splendid cburel.es, 
which were built at the expenee of Pulebena, m 
all the provinces of the Faist ; her diaiitable 
foundations for the benefit of strangers and the 
poor; the ample donations which she asMgned 
for the perpetual maintenance of monastic so¬ 
cieties ; and the active severity with which she 
laboured to suppress the opposite heresies ol 
Nestorius and Eutyebes. Such virtues were sup¬ 
posed to deserve the peculiar favour of tbe 
Deitv: and the .-elics of martyrs, as well as the 
knowledge of future events, were commnn.cated 
in visions and revelations to the Imperial saint . 

She wa, adaionishcd. by repealed 
the relic, of the forty martyrs ^ 

successively belonged lo and to a church 

stantinople, to a monastery of Ma 


VOL. V. 


E E 
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CHAP. Yet the devotion of Pnlcheria nevet diverted her 
indefatigable attention from ternporal affairs; 
and slie alone, aipong all -the descendants of the 
great Theodosius, appears to have inluTited anv 
share ol his manly spirit and abilities. The ele¬ 
gant and familiar use which she had acquired, 
both oi the Greek and Latin language's, was 
readily applied (o the various occasions of speak¬ 
ing, or writing, on public business; her delibera¬ 
tions were inatureiy weighed ; her actions wer-' 
prompt and deciaive ; and, while she moved 
without noise or ostentation ibe wheel of govern¬ 
ment, she discreetly attriiuited to the genius of 
the emperor, the long tranqnillitv of his reign. 
In the last years of his peaeelid life, Europe was 
indeed afflicted by the arms of Attila; but the 
more extensive provinces of Asia still continued 
to enjoy a protonnd and permanent repose. 
Theodosius tiie vounger was never reduced to 
the di sgraeetul necessity ot encountering and 
punishing a rebellious subject: and since we 
cannot applai^d tlie vigour, some praise may be 
due to the mildness, and prosperity, of the admi¬ 
nistration of Pulcberia. 

Ed-ication ^ Roman world was deeply interested in the 

and cha- education of its master. A regular course of 

racter of , . . . ® ' 

Theodo- study and exercise was judiciously instituted; of 
younger. military exercises of riding, and shooting 

of St. Thyrsus, erected by Ca'bjrius, who was consul A. D. 397 ; and 
the memory of the relies was almost obliterated- ’Notwithstanding 
the charitable wishes of Dr, Jortin (Remarks, tom, iv. p. 234.'), it is 
nol easy to acquit Pulcheria of some share in the pious fraud ; wjiich 
must have been Iranaacted when she was more than five-andtlhixty 
years of age. 
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with the bow; of the liberal studies of grammar 
rheton^and philosophy: the most skilful masters 
ot the East ambitiously'solicited the attention of 
their royal pupil; and several noble youths were 
introduced into the palace, to animate his dih- 
gence by the emulation of friemLsl.it). Pulcheria 
alone disciiavged the importatit (ask of instructing 
her brother in the arts of government; but her 
precepts may eountc nance son''' suspicion of the 
extent of her capacity, or of (be pnrpy of her 
intentions. She taught liim to maintain a grave 
and majestic deportment; to tvalk, to hold liis 
robes, to seat himself on his throne, in a manner 
worthy of a great prince ; to abstain from langli- 
ter; to listen with condescension; ton-turn suit¬ 
able answers; to assume, liy turns, a serious or 
a platfid countenance; in a word, to represent 
with grace and dignity the external figure of a 
Roman emperor. But Theodosius'' was never 
excited to support the weight and glory of an 
illustrious name; and, instead of aspiring to imi¬ 
tate luA ancestors, he degenerated (if we may 


CHAP. 

XXXII. 


There is a remarkable difference between the two ecclesia^ucal 
historians, who in general bear so close a resemblance. Sozomca 
(.1. ix. c. 1.) ascribes to [Vlcheria the governnient ofthe empire, and 
the edur.ition of her brother; whom h-* scaiccly conJescenui) to 
pr.aisi’. Socrates, ihou^h he affectedly disclaims all lK)pe3 oi favour 
or fame, composes an elalioralc panegyric on Hie emperor, auJ cau* 
tiouslv suppresses the iiitTiis (it lns^ 1 l^'lT (i. vn. c. l’,’. ll'.)- Philos- 
torgius (1. xii. 6.7.) cxjtr^s-cs the inBuence of Pulcharia in gentle 
and courtly language, rac o’jjyU<iaia-n; LfWT]piTs^f'<n xw J/4u5vi»«70U. 

Suidas (Elxcerpt, p. 63 .) gives a true character of Theodosius ; and 1 
hare followed the example of Tiliemont (tom. vi. p, $5.}, in bor- 
^rowiog some strokes from the modern Greeks. 
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OHaP. presume to measure tlie degrees of incapacity) 
below the weakness of his father and his uncle. 
Arcadius and Honorius had been assisted by the 
guardian care of a parent, W'liose lessons were 
enforced by his authority, and example. But the 
unfortunate prince, who is born in the purple, 
must remain a stranger to the voice of truth ; 
and the son of Arcadius was condemned to pass 
his perpetual infancy, encompassed only by a .ser¬ 
vile train of women and eunuchs. The ample 
leisure, which he acquired by neglecting the es¬ 
sential dntic.s of his high office, was filled hy idle 
amusements, and unprofitable studies. Hunting 
was the only active pursuit that could tempt him 
beyond the limits of the palace; but he most 
assiduously laboured, sometimes by the light of a 
midnight lamp, in the mechanic occupations of 
painting and carving; and the elegance with 
which he transcribed religious books, entitled 
the Roman emperor to the singular epithet of 
CaUigrapJm, or a fair writer. Separated from 
the world by an impenetrable veil, Theodosius 
trusted the persons whom he loved; he loved 
those who were accustomed to amuse and flatter 
his indolencjj; and as he never perused the papers 
that were presented for the royal signature, 
the acts of injustice the most repugnant to his 
character, were frequently perpetrated in his 
name. The emperor himself was chaste, tem¬ 
perate, liberal, and merciful; but these qua¬ 
lities, which can only deserve the name of 
virtues, when tlxey are supported by courage, and 
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regulated by discretion, were seldom benebcial, chap. 
and they sometimes proved mischievous, to man- 
kind. His mind, enervated by a royal educa¬ 
tion, was oppressed and degraded by abject super¬ 
stition: he fasted, he sung psalms, he blindly 
accepted the miracles and doctrines with which 
his faith was continually nourished. Theodosius 
devoutly worshipped the dead and living saints 
of the Catholic church; and he once refused 
to eat, till an insolent monk, who had 'cast an 
excommunication on his sovereign, condescended 
to heal the spiritual wound which he had in¬ 
flicted”. 

The story of a fair and virtuous maiden, ex- Character 
alted from a private condition-to tiic Imperial 
throne, might be deemed an incredible romance, 
if such a romance had not been veritied in ibe,jocia 


The celebrated Alin 


marriage of Theodosius. mv; ...... 

nais” was educated by her father Leoniins in the 
religion and sciences of the Greek-.; and so ad¬ 
vantageous was the opinion which the Athenian 
philosopher entertained of his contemporaries, 

Theodorel. 1. v. c. .37- The bishop of Cyrrhos o.u- of the hrs. 
men of his ase for his learning and piety, applauds the oiKdience of 

Theodosius to the divine laws. r.Mh.me thr 

Socrates (1. vh- c. 21.) niciUions her name (Alfuna, , 
daughter of Leontius, an Athenian sophist), her baptism, marriage. 

John ,Lm, 

(hroniclefp.Sll.dli!-)- ^ Znnaras. 

C,etlrenu8,o.c.i a i •' ,0 assume liei age. Hie 

From Nicepliorus, indeed, 1 Atlienais w.is iitst 

writer of a romance would no, em- 

iwenly-eight year, old when she inflamed the heail yot 

peror. 


A. 1) 


400. 
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CHAP, that he divided his patrimony between his two 

VYVtT . * , 

t sons, bequeathing to his daughter a small legacy 

of one btindred piecfes of gold, in the lively con¬ 
fidence that her beauty and merit would be a 
sufficient portion. The jealousy and avarice of 
her brothers soon compelled Athenais to seek a 
refuge at Constantinople; and, with some hopes, 
either of justice or favour, to throw herself at 
the feet of Pulcheria. That sagacious princess 
listened to her eloquent complaint; and secretly 
destined the daughter of the j)hilosopher Leon¬ 
tius for the future wife of the emperor of the 
East, who had now attained the twentieth year 
of his age. She easily excited the curiosity of her 
brother, by an interesting picture of the charms 
of Athenais ; large eyes, a well-proportioned nose, 
a fair complexion, golden locks, a slender per¬ 
son, a graceful demeanour, an understanding im¬ 
proved by study, and a virtue tried by distress. 
Theodosius, concealed behind a curtain in the 
apartment of his sister, was permitted to behold 
the Athenian virgin; the modest youth imme¬ 
diately declared his pure and honourable love ; 
and the royal nuptials were celebrated amidst the 
acclamations of the capital and the provinces. 
Athenais, who was easily persuaded to renounce 
the errors of Paganism, received at her baptisnr 
the Christian name of Eudocia: but the cautious 
Pulcheria withheld the title of Augusta, till the 
wife of Theodosius had approved her fruitfulness 
by the birth of a daughter, who espoused, fifteen 
years afterwards, the emperor of the West. The 
brothers of Eudoefa obeyed, with some, anxiety, 
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her Imperial summons; but as she could easily 
forgive their fortunate unkindncss, she indulged 
the tenderness, or perhaps the vanity, ol' a sister, 
by promoting them to the rank of consuls and 
prtefects. In the luxury of the palace, she still 
cultivated those ingenuous arts, wiiicii had con¬ 
tributed to her greatness; and wisely dedicated 
her talents to the honour of religion, and o! her 
husband. Eudocia eonijiosed ;; poetical jcira- 
phrase of the first eight books ot the ()ld Tes¬ 
tament, and of the ]irophecies of l>ani(l and 
Zachariah ; a cento of the verses of JJoinei, ap¬ 
plied to the life and inirach's ol ( iirist, th'’ ic geiul 
of fSt. Cyprian, an<l a jauiegyric on tiu Ikv'i.ui 
victories of Theodosios: and her unlings, w'bl( h 
were api-huided by a servile and superstitious age, 
have not been disdained by the eandonr ot nn- 
partial ci itieism''’. The londness ot tlie (::,! 'ior 
wais not abated liy lime and posse'-^ o : , .na! i >n- 
docia, after tlu marriage o! lier 'iaiiebter. was 
pennitteil to discharge her grakdii! . by .i so¬ 
lemn pilgi'iiiiage u) Jerusalein. llei os inta iui.s 
progress tbrongb the East may sciiu imim-ist-ait 
w'ith the spirit ot Chri-lntn .mt.il'ty; he pio- 
nouneed, from a throne of gid I and gem ,, an 
eloc|uent or.ition to the senate ot ,-\n.,.iJn ■<< ‘ '■ 


” Socrates 1. vu. c. 21. Pliotius, j,. 11 i— 
cento .s suit cxUnl, anil has been rcpAmlly 

of'Etulocia tolhatinapiJ pcrturLiiaiicc o <a-pute^ :i,. 

Fabricius, iiibliolh. Gncc. tom. '• p- oo/- * n 1, , i 

neons dictionury ot laslory ami fahic, w.rs compse 'A ^ 

press of lire name ol Eudoca.yvbo lived m .he clesenlh cenlm. , 

and the work u still i xtant m m.mi'scnpt. 
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CHAP, her royal intention of enlareint^ the walls of 
^ the city, bestowed a donative of two hnndred 

pounds of gold to restore the public baths, and 
accepted the statues, which were decreed by the 
gratitude of Antioch. In the Holy Land, her 
aims and pious foundations exceeded the muni¬ 
ficence of the great Helena; and though the 
public treasui'c might be impoverished by this 
excessive liberality, she enjoyed the conscious 
satisfaction of returning to Constantinople with 
the chains of St. Peter, the right arm of St. Ste¬ 
phen, and an undoubted picture of the Virgin, 
painted by St. Luke^'. But this pilgrimage was 
the fatal term of the glories of Eudocia. Satiated 
with empty jtomp, and unmindful, perhaps, of 
her obligations to Pulcberia, she ambitiously as¬ 
pired to the government of the Eastern empire: 
the palace was distracted by female discord ; but 
the victory was at last decided, by tbe superior 
ascendant of the sister of Theodosius. 'I'he exe¬ 
cution of Paulirius, master of the offices, and 
the disgrace of Cyrus, Praetorian praefect of the 
East, convinced the public, that the favour of 
Eudocia was insufficient to protect her most faith¬ 
ful friends; and the uncommon beauty oi Pau- 
linus encouraged the secret rumour, that his guilt 
was that of a successfv;! lover”. As soon as the 

iflirotlius (Alinal. Frrfis. A. D- 4ap, 4S'>.) Is coin<.us and 
llorul , bul he ii accused of jilacing the lies ol different ages on the 
same Jeve! of authenticity. ' 

~ 111 this short view of ttie disgrace of Eudocia, I have inniatcd 
the caution of Evagnus (1. i.c.21and count Marcelliiius (in C liroii. 
A. D. 410. and 444.). I'he two authentic dates assigned hy the 
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rtnpress perceived that the aft'ection of rtico- CH.vP. 

*. ' • • XXXll 

dosins was irretrievably lost, she requested the 

periiiissinn of retirinfj to the distant solitude of 
Jerusalem. fShe obtained her, reque.st; hut tlu> 
jealousy of Theodosius, or the vindictivt' spirit of 
Piileheria, pursued her in her last retreat ; and 
Natiirniiius. count of the domestics, was directed 
to punish with death two ecclesiastics, her most 
favoured servants. Eudocia instantly n'veneed 
thi'in by the assassination of the count: the tiiri- 
ous jiassions, which she indulged on this suspicious 
occasion, seemed to justify the severity of Theo¬ 
dosius ; and the empress, ignominiously stript of 
the honours of her rank''*, was disgraced, jier- 
haps unjustly, in. the eyes of the world. The 
remaiiuh'r of the life of Eudocia, about si.vteen 
years, was spent in exii(> and devotion ; and the 
approach of age, the death of Theodosius, the 
misfortunes of her only daughter, n ho was led a 
captive from Rome to Carthage, atid the society 
of the Holy Monks of Palestine, insensibly con¬ 
firmed the religions temper of her mind. After 
a full c.vperience of tin vicissitudes of human 
life, the daughter of the philosopher lamutius 
cxfiired, at Jerusalem, in the sixty-seventh year 
of her age; firotesting, with her dying breath, 

lailcr, ovemun a great part oflltcCiregk ficiioii;., and the cctcbraicd 
itorv of tl\e apple, ice. is fii only lor the Arabian Night', where 
sowcthaig not very unVtVt it may found. 

Priscus (in Excerpt, l.egat. p. 69 .), a comciinvuary, and a 
ci'urtier, drily inemlons her Pag in and Ciuistian iianica, without 
aiklmp any title of honour or retipcct. 
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CHAP, that she had never transgressed the bounds of 
t innocence and friendships^. 

The Per- The gentle mind of Theodosius was never 
A.D. 422 . inflrinfied by the ambition of conquest, or military 
renown; and the slight alarm of a Persian war 
scarcely interrupted the tranquillity of the East. 
The motives of tliis war were just and honourable. 
In the last year of the reign of Jezdegerd, the 
supposed guardian of Theodosius, a bishoj), who 
aspired to the crown of martyrdom, destroyed one 
of the fire-temples of Susa‘S’. Ilis zeal and obsti¬ 
nacy were revenged on his brethren : the IMagi 
excited a cruel persecution ; and the intolerant 
zeal of Jezdegerd was imitated by bis son V^a- 
ranes, or Bahrain, who soon afterwards ascended 
the throne. Some Christian fugitives, who 
escaped to the Roman frontier, were steridy 
demanded, and generously refused; and the 
refusal, aggravated fj ..ommereial disjmtes, soon 
kindled a war between the rival monarchies. 'The 
inonntains of Armenia, and the })iains of Meso- 


For the two ijilsnniagei ol F-iiiJocid, and her long residence at 
Jcnisjleni, her dc\otion, alms, ite. jce bocralis (I. vii c.-17.!, and 
F.vagriii^, (I. i. c. 2li, 2 I, ec !. The Pasrl-al Chronide may some¬ 
times deserve regard ; and, in ihe domestic liisiory ol' Amioch, John 
Malala hccoines a wrilcr of good authority. The Abi'c Giieiiec, in 
a memoir on the ter.iiiiy of Pah sin-c, i.f which i ha\c only seen an 
extract, calculates the gills of Fudocia at 20,'1S8 pounds of gold, 
above 800,000 pounds sterling. 

“ Theodoret, I. v. c. 39. 'Fillcmont, Mem. Ecclcs. tom. xii. 
p. 35(5— 3tl4. Assemanni, Biblioi. Oriental, tom. in. p. Spf). 
tom. iv. p. (5!. Thfodorct blames the rashness of Abdas, but exiols 
tile constancy of his martyrdom- Yet I do not clearly understand 
the casuistry which prohibits our repairing the damage which we have 
unlawfully committed. 
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potamia, were filled with hostile armies ; hot liie CHAP, 
operations of two successive campaigns were,^^^^^‘ 
not productive of any decisive or rnemoruble 
events. Some' engagements were fought, some 
towns were besieged, with various and doubtful 
success ; and if the Romans failed in their at¬ 
tempt to recover the long lost poss(‘ssion of ISi- 
sibis, the Persians were repulsed from the walls 
of a Mesopotamian city, by the valour of a mar¬ 
tial bishop, who pointed ids thundering engine 
in the name of St. Thomas the Apostle. Yet the 
splendid victories, whicb the incredible speed of 
the messenger Palladins repeatedly announced 
to the palace of ('onstantino])le, were celebrated 
with festivals and panegyrics. From these pane- 
irvrics tbe‘‘ historians of the atte mii;ht borrow 
their extraordinary, and, ])erha])s, fabulous, tales ; 
of the proud challenge <d a Persian hero, who 
was entangh'd l)y the net, and dispatched by the 
sword, of Areobindus tlu’ Goth; ol the tim thou¬ 
sand Jmmortaf', uho were shun in tlie attack of 
tin; Roman cantp ; and of the Imni'red tl.oiisand 
Arabs, or Saracetts. who were !i:i|telled l^y a 
panic terror to tlirow tliemselves beiidlong into 
the Euphrates. Such events may be disbelieved 
or disregarded ; but the charity td a bishop, 

Acacius of Amida, wlio-^ o.uue might have dig¬ 
nified the saintly calendar,^ shall laji he lost in 
obljvion. Boldiv flechiiing, that vases of gold 
and silver are useless to a God who neither eats 

*' Socrates (1. vii. c. 18, 1 ", ee, 2l-j i5 the Lcbl author for the 
Persian n-ar. Wc may likewise consult the three C hronicles^ the 
Paschal, and those ol Maiccllinos and Malalft* 
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CHAP, nor drinks, the generous prelate sold the plate of 
church of Aniida; employed the price in the 
redemption of seven thousand Persian captives; 
supplied their wants with affectionate liberality; 
and dismissed them to their native country, to in¬ 
form the king of the true spirit of the religion 
which he persecuted. The practice of benevo¬ 
lence in the midst of war must always tend to as¬ 
suage the animosity of contending nations ; and I 
wish to persuade myself, that Acacius contributed 
to the restoration of peace. In the conference 
which was held on the limits of the two empires, 
the Roman ambassadors degraded the personal cha¬ 
racter of their sovereign, by a vain attempt to mag¬ 
nify the extent of his power; when they seriously 
advised the Persians to prevent, by a timely accom¬ 
modation, the wrath of a monarch, who was yet 
ignorant of this distant war. A truce of one hun¬ 
dred years was solemnly ratified; and, although 
the revolutions of Armenia might threaten the 
public tranquillity, the essential conditions of this 
treaty were respected near fourscore years by the 
successors of Constantine and Artaxerxes. 

Armenia . Spice the Roman and Parthian standards first 
tween^t^ encountered on the banks of the Euphrates, the 
Persians* kingdom of Armenia^" was alternately oppressed 
Romani, 

® This account of the ruin and division of the kingdom of Arnienia 
IS taken from the third hook ’of the Armenian history of Moses of 
Chorene. Deficient as he'is in every qualification of a good his¬ 
torian, his local information, his passions, and his prejudices, arc 
strongly exiuesaive of a native and contemporary. . Procopius (de 
Edificiis, I. iii c. 1. b.) relates the same facts in a viry different man¬ 
ner; but 1 have extracted the circumstances the most probable in 
ihemselvei, and the least inconsistent with Moses of Chorene. 
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by its formidable protectors; and in the course of chap. 
this History, several events, which inclined the 
balance of peace and war, have been already re- a. D. 
hlted. A disgraceful treaty had resigned Armenia 
to the ambition of JSapor; and the scale of Persia 
appeared to preponderate. But the royal race of 
Arsaces impatiently submitted to the house of 
Sassan ; the turbulent nobles asserted, or betrayed, 
their hereditary independence; and the nation v\'as 
still attached to the Chrislian princes of ('on.stan- 
tinople. fn the beginning of the 6ith century, 
Armenia was divided by the progress of w-ar and 
faction'*; and the unnatural division precipitated 
the downfal of that ancient monarchy. T'hosroes, 
the Persian vassal, reigned over the Eastern and 
most (‘xi('nsivc portion of the country; w hih* the 
Western province acknowledged the jurisdiction 
of Arsaces, and the supremacy of the emperor 
Arcadins. After the death of Arsaces, the Ro¬ 
mans suppressed the regal government, and im¬ 
posed on their allies the condition of subjects. 

The military command was delegated to the count 
of the Armenian frontier ; the city of Tbeodosio- 
polis®" w'as built and fortified in a strong situation, 


« The western Armenians ustd the Greek l.niignag'' and < h.tr.n leri 
,n theu religious ofiicesi but the use ot th.a I’", 

hibiteti by ths Persians in the Eastern province., winch were 
to use the Syriac, till the invVution ot the Armen,.m J;)' 

robes, in the beginning of the fifth century, t a su 
Sion of the Bible into the Armenian laiiguaite ; an 
taxed the connection of the church anti nanou w. tl, ^ ^ 

« Moses Choren. 1. lii- c. P 30-. and ^ J j 

de Edifieil., 1. in. c. 5. Theoddsiopolt, stands, or rather siood, about 
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CHAP, on a fertile and lofty ground, near the sources of 
, ^ ^ the Euphrates; and the dependent territories were 
ruled by five satraps, whose dignity was marked 
by a peculiar habit of jjold and purple. Tlie less 
fortunate nobles, who lamented the loss of their 
king, and envied the honours of their e(|uals, were 
provoked to netrociate their peace and [)ardon at 
the Persian court; and returning, with their fol¬ 
lowers, to the palace of Aitaxata, acknowh'dged 
Cliosroes for their lawful sovereign. About thirty 
years afterwards, Artasires, the nephew and suc¬ 
cessor of (’hoscoes, fell under the displeasure of 
the haughty and capricious nobles of Armenia; 
and they unanimously desired, a Persian governor 
in the room of an unworthy kinc;. The answer of 
the archbishop Isaac, whose sanction they caviH'stly 
solicited, is expressive of tin' character of a super¬ 
stitious people. He deplored the manifest and 
inexcusable vices of Artasires ; and decland, that 
be should not hesitate to accuse him heloie the 
tribunal of a Christian emperor, who would punish, 
without destroying, the sinner. “ Our king," 
continued Isaac, “ is too much addicted to licen- 
“ tious pleasures, but he has been purified in the 
“ holy waters of baptism. He is a lover of wo- 
“ men, bnt he does not adore the fire or the cle- 
“ ments. He mav dcs( r\ e the reproach of Icwd- 
“ ness, but he is an undoubted Catholic; and his 
“ faith is pure, though bis manners are flagitious. 

thirty-five miles to the east of Arzeroum, the modem' capital of 
Turkish Armeiiia. Sec D’Anville, (ieographie Ancienne, tom. ii. 

p.99. too- 
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“ I will never eonsent lo abandon my sheep to the 
“ rage of devouring ^volvl•^ ; and you would soon 
“ rejjent y^un rarii rxOumgc oi the infirmitres ot 
“ a heliev('r, for tlie specious virtues c»f an liea- 
“ then "'." Exasperated l)y the hrmness of Isaac, 
the factions uoliles accused both the king and 
the urcl;l)isho]> as the secret adherents ot tlx' em¬ 
peror ; and absurdly rejoiced i;; the sentence ot 
condemnation, v\hich, attcr a partial hearing, 'las 
soleinniv ]iro;ionnc('d l>y Itahrani hnnse'li. J lie 
descendants of Ais.ices ivere degradu! lioni the 
royal dignity , uhich tiiev tiad possessed above 
five hundred and sixty vi ars'' ; and the douiinions 
of tlic untbrtnuate Arta^lres, under the new and 
significant appellation itl Persarnienia, wtre re¬ 
duced into the torin oi a piovince. llns usurpa¬ 
tion excited the palousy ot the lloinan govern- 
incnt; hut tiu' rising dis|)n(cs u ci'c soon termi- 


CHAP. 

XXXII. 


''' MfKss CliOT'-n' I 111 c. (ts. p. .on. Arriir.liii^poui. inailuliiiii 
ol St, (iricor\ tiiL .i|)OhlK ol .Vrincinii, tin; .irclilii'.li';]' 'V.i, 
the roy.tl fdiuily , i tiroiuinaiifu uliidi, in .vnne i.'ipyci, cnrrccicd 
the inllnen.'t ol llie s.ic,nlm.il cii.ir,icier, .uu! unUol the iintrc wall 
the crown. 

• ^ A brODth of t!it' niv.t! Iiousc of Ars uoi still snb'^i^lul with tbc 
rank and posb<..bious (ai il should acem! ol Ariiieniari satraps. Sec 

Mobts C'horen. I. in. c. Dj. [>. dJl. 

^ Vdlarsaces was appounceJ king of Arincnia Iw Ins brotlicr the 
Parthian monarch, immediately after the deli .a ol AnluKhio Sidetes 
(Moses Choren. 1. h. c. 2 p. RS ), one luin(ln..i and ihirly years 
before Christ. Wothoni dcpeiKliiic on the »arioin and cnnlradirtory 
periods of the reigns of tlie l.tsl kinns, sve in it U' .issnrcd, that the 
ruin of the Armenian kingdom h,.|.pcned alu. the council of thal- 
cedon, A. D. 431 (1. ni. c. Cl., p aie.l . md under Veramus ot 
Bahrain, king of Persia (1. ni. c. Of. p. 317.1, '^'ho reigned from 
A. D. 420 to 440. See .tsse'inanni, Bibhol Clrtenlal. tom. in. 

p. 396 '. 
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i^xfjL amicable, though unequal, partitjou of 

ancient kingdom of Armenia; and a terri¬ 
torial acquisition, which Aogustus might have, <te- 
spised, reflected soinelustre on thedeclining empire 
of the jrbungerTheodosius., 
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